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I. 


HERE was never in the world a better fellow than Jimmy 
T Bulstrode. If he had been poorer, his generosities would have 
ruined him over and over again. He was always being taken 
in, was the recipient of hundreds of begging letters—which he hired 
another soft-hearted person to read. He offended charitable organiza- 
tions by never passing a beggar’s outstretched hand without dropping a 
coin in it. He was altogether a distressingly impracticable rich person, 
surrounded by people who admired him for what he really was and by 
those who tried to squeeze him for what he was worth! 

It was a general wonder to people who knew him slightly why Mr. 
Bulstrode had never married. The gentleman himself knew the answer 
perfectly, but it amused him to discuss the question, in spite of the pain 
it gave him to approach even in his thoughts the reason why. 

Mary Falconer, the woman he loved, was the wife of a man of whom 
Bulstrode could only think in pitiful contempt. But thanks to an 
element of chivalry in the character of the hero of this story, the years, 
as time went on, spread back of both the woman and the man in an 
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eastern field; from hedges snugly holding in the roadway, the roads 
themselves running off on pleasant excursions to townships whose names 
were suggestive of romance; whose gentle beauty had mellowed with 
the ages which gave them value and left them perfect. 

With the sweetness of a bell, with the invitingness of a beckoning 
hand, the English countryside summoned Bulstrode to come out to it, 
to explore and penetrate for himself. He gazed charmed and entranced 
at the expanse of rippling meadow where, enclosed by the curtains of 
soft old trees, the thatch of the eaves lifted breast to sun and mist, and 
chimneys black with immemorial fires indicated the farms of West- 
boro’—rich, homely and respectable—as they left upon the landscape 
harmonious color and history of thrift. To the east was the dim sug- 
gestion of the little town, and some few miles in a hollow lay the 
farmlands known as “ The Dials.” 

At the Duke’s urging, Mr. Bulstrode had been led to stop on at 
Westboro’ Castle after the house party had dissolved, and there had 
since been many long tramps across country, with the dogs at heel, and 
by Bulstrode’s side the Duke, for the time diverted from his semi- 
melancholy, semi-egotistical cynicism, and transformed into an enthu- 
siastic sport. 

With accustomed geniality, the American had given himself over to 
his host; and from the time Westboro’ put out a bait of “Oh, you ’re 
decidedly not turning in at this hour, old man!” Bulstrode had flanked 
the Duke on the opposite side of the fireplace in the East Library, there 
after coffee to wear away half the night. 

During the following week alone with Westboro’, Bulstrode found 
that he had listened for the sum of many hours together, and tallied up 
very closely the scores of the last few miserable years. On all sides of 
the room ranged the tiers of books, holding their counsels, keeping to 
themselves their romances and tragedies, and walling in discreetly the 
Westboro’ story whose greatest interest consisted in the fact that it was 
still warm with the breath of existence; which circumstance, even if 
the recital lacked art, gave it a certain value. To the Tudor room, 
where the beams, black as if carved out of shadows, laid venerable arms 
across the ceiling, where window-hangings in rigid folds shut behind 
them the pallid panes of the mullions, where the firelight crept up the 
wainscoting until it met the descending darkness and was vanquished, 
the two gentlemen drifted from habit, and here Westboro’s confidences 
wore thin the night. 

After they had parted, Bulstrode, going to his apartments, finding 
there the cheer of his dressing-room fire, and the bright look of the 
chintz and the surrounding lamplight, felt inclined to shut his door, 
stretch his arms, and breathe deeply, in a measure to throw off the 
weight of his friend’s burdens. The night air met him as he opened his 
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windows to it, and brought the balm of terrace garden scents, the 
sharp odors of box, and the fragrant dampness of the night. He would 
usually find some consolation in the companionship of a cigarette, and 
it was only at the close of some such bout with cynic or misanthrope, 
when confronted with the tragedies of married life, that Jimmy Bul- 
strode was inclined to place a high value on bachelorhood. 

His friendship with the Duke of Westboro’ dated back some ten 
years. Bulstrode had first known the Englishman at Newport, where, 
then not a young man, he had come obviously and frankly in search of 
an American wife. The search was unusual in that it was not for 
money, but, as Westboro’ put it, for “ type and race.” His mother had 
been an American. He had adored her and wanted an American 
mother for his children. The woman herself—and how Bulstrode saw 
it as he followed the deserted husband’s narrative !—had been a second- 
ary thing. Bulstrode recalled easily the summary and conventional 
courtship and the vulgar brilliance of the wedding. He had been one 
of Westboro’s ushers, and his smaller part of the affair left him with 
the distressing idea that he had assisted at a sacrifice. His cordial 
liking for the Englishman, however, made him somewhat guarantee a 
happy future for the Duchess, and his cordial liking for Westboro’ had 
not diminished with years. 

It would be euphemistic to say that Westboro’ poured out his heart 
to Mr. Bulstrode. Englishman do not have such means of refreshment. 
Little by little, rather, in short, curt phrases, a cynical word here, only 
followed after some moments’ silence by the rest of the mocking phrase, 
whilst the smoky wreaths of the two men’s cigars veiled the confidences, 
half restrained, half helped along, by his companion, the Duke slowly 
told the story of ten years of married life; drawing away the curtain, in 
this intimacy, from the history of the separation which at the moment 
formed the subject of general public comment. Bulstrode did not quite 
know when the last wretched fact was disclosed, but he was relieved 
when the moment came that the Duke thought opportune to say: 

“ There, old chap, you have the whole story; it’s this cursed tradi- 
tion of marriage, and you ’re a lucky fellow to be free. I have never 
spoken to any one before—you know it. I don’t need to tell you so, but 
you were in, as it were, at the start; and what do you think of the 
finish ? ” 

Mr. Bulstrode reserved his opinion. 

Under other circumstances than these which called upon his friend- 
ship and sympathy, he might have been tempted in the congenial rooms 
apportioned him, between the pages of his books and the puffs of his 
cigarette, to have indulged in his own meditations. But he confessed it 
was probably just as well. 

There was about the Britisher a bonne foi to which the other’s 
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nature responded. There was in Westboro’ an honesty his friend 
believed it would be easy to betray. And the man as a whole, he 
decided, it would be hard not to love. His experiences were so varied, 
his education so complete, and his interests so broad ; just to have been 
bred and born to so much tradition and beauty gives a man something 
which the citizens of the New World can only by the help of the 
memory of their ancestry conceive. 

Westboro’ Castle had been built in the sixteenth century by a lover 
of the Virgin Queen. The courts were paved with memories. In the 
Picture Hall the ardent gentleman had three hundred years before for 
one sole hour entertained Elizabeth at a feast. She left him, obdurate 
and unyielding ; he went crazy and followed the royal coach to the park 
gate, weeping, his hands before his face; and there on the ground— 
his fair curls torn, and the dust from the departing vehicles all that 
was left of the glory that touched him—his people found him. 

Jimmy mentally compared the house from which the Duke had 
married his American wife, with Westboro’ Castle. The palace in a 
Western city boasted indeed a square of ground round it, for it was 
situated on the principal avenue of Detroit. It had been furnished to 
order by a New York decorator, with the usual mixing of epochs and 
periods. There were indeed examples of the Old Masters in the parlor, 
something from the worst of many schools; there were indeed motor- 
cars in the stables, and a thousand books in the library, but as he 
thought of Westboro’ Gallery, where Gainsborough, Raikes, and Law- 
rence vied in their portrayal of the beauties of the time; of the yellow 
manuscripts and parchments and missals, of the first editions, that 
made the library’s collection treasures known to two continents, Mr. 
Bulstrode was inclined to think that the Duchess of Westboro’ had 
been given something in return for her “type and race.” 

Westboro’ himself had no debts; he ran his own estates, and the 
flight of his wife left him no poorer so far as possessions were 
concerned. 

“How they prate of inequality, and of the crime of grafting the 
American rose on these old stalks,” Mr. Bulstrode mused. The beauty 
of Frances, Duchess of Westboro’, he had himself been one of the first 
to concede; a portrait of her by Lehnbach did not to his eyes do her 
justice. The fresh purity of her type had not been seized by the 
German. She would be an ideal Duchess, he had said of her when the 
mission of Westboro’ to America had been bruited, and Westboro’ had 
thought: “She’s a strong, fine woman and will bear me beautiful 
children.” 

She had borne him two. Bulstrode, in passing through the house, 
had seen the low gates at the doors of two sunny rooms, the toys 
spread as they had been left by little hands. His own were the only 
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apartments in that wing of the castle, and the silence at the end of the 
hall was never broken. When Westboro’ had come to this part of his 
narrative, he had waited quiet so long that his companion had naturally 
taken the evening to be at its end. The Duke had thrown his cigar 
away, and, lifting from the table near him a leather case, opened it and 
handed over to Mr. Bulstrode the photograph of two little bare-legged 
boys in sailor clothes. They stood hand in hand, a pretty pair. Looking 
at it, and gently turning it over on the other side, Mr. Bulstrode read: 

“Frederick Cecil John Edward, Marquis of Wotherington, three 
years old. Guy Perceval, Lord Feversham, aged two years.” 

So few years and so many titles and so many names. 

“So young?” the American said softly. “They look older, West- 
boro’. I should have thought them older. Such manly little chaps!” 

Westboro’s voice had a dull sound as he took the case from his 
friend’s hand. 

“They are Westboro’s, I think, neck and crop. Scarlet fever—in 
three days, Bulstrode—both in three days.” 

And that had been all. 

Bulstrode had left the Duke and gone upstairs. On the other side of 
his cheerful rooms the empty nurseries in the ghostly moonlight held 
their doors wide open, as if to welcome at the low gates those bright 
heads if they should come. 

Jimmy, whose sentimentality consisted in his acting immediately 
when anything was to be done and otherwise not wasting itself, mixed 
himself a whiskey and soda from the array of drinks that so often 
exists at an Anglo-Saxon’s elbow, and, after a turn or two in his 
dressing-room, brought practically out: 

“Tt’s ridiculous—sheer nonsense. There should be children here. 
The woman was selfish and puritanical, and the man is no lover,—that ’s 
what ’s the matter! But Westboro’ certainly loves her in his big, cold, 
affectionate way.” Jimmy smiled at his own fashion of putting it. 
And how any woman with a mind and common sense could help loving 
Westboro’, castle and countryside, as well as Cecil tenth Duke of the 
line, the American visitor failed to see! 

And the other man, not unnaturally, once their good-nights ex- 
changed and Mr. Bulstrode’s door fastened after him, thought of his 
companion, whose character and personality in their very difference 
to his own charmed him. 

“He’s got no nasty corners,” he thus described him, “ not one. 
One does n’t run up against any jabs or stings; and there ’s something 
so deucedly strong in his quiet manner. You’ve got a feeling about 
him that he’s right; and somehow you’re not jarred by his being so, 
he’s so nice about it. He’s the right sort.” 

The boyish phraseology with which the analysis of Mr. Bulstrode 
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was mentally made by Westboro’ himself was much of the same char- 
acter as the Frenchman’s who “tu tois” himself in reverie. But 
Westboro’ grew more elderly as he thought on: “I’ve never known 
before why Bulstrode did not marry.” His recent house party—the 
women of it—passed before his mental mirror. There were several 
images of an American lady whose frocks and hats, whose wit and grace, 
whose dark beauty, had made brilliant and memorable her passing 
through Westboro’. Possibly the remembrance of this Mrs. Falconer at 
dinner the last night of her stay was what most persistently lingered in 
the Duke’s mind. She had sat at his left in a gown he recalled as 
becoming, and her jewels had shone like fire on her bosom. He had 
particularly remarked them in thinking of the idle jewels of his own 
house, left behind by the flight of the Duchess. Mary Falconer had been 
more brilliant than her ornaments, and Westboro’ had thoroughly 
enjoyed his guest. He had asked this woman especially because she 
charmed him; without forming the reason, he had a latent hope that 
she might do more than charm. He wanted to forget, and to be eased 
from the haunting memory that stung and never soothed. From his 
first téte-a-téte with Mrs. Falconer, he had at once seen that there was 
nothing there for him. 

Bulstrode had said that Westboro’ was not a lover. Reserved as far 
as all feeling was concerned, he had made no advances to the beautiful 
American, but contented himself with watching her. She could not be 
in love with her brutish husband, who, out of the week spent at West- 
boro’, was visible only two days. Then Mr. Bulstrode had come. 
Pictures of the two talking in the long twilights, riding together, walk- 
ing on the terrace side by side, came vividly to Westboro’s recollection. 

“ That,” he decided, “ is a real flesh and blood woman, the kind of 
woman I should have married. Bulstrode is a lucky devil.” 


III. 

“ A onaP,” Westboro’ said to Jimmy, in a mild, unpretentious mood 
of philosophy, “is of course a husband; more naturally than people 
give him credit for, a father; but first of all,—end that’s what so few 
women take into consideration,—he ts a man.” 

The Duke had fallen into the habit of breaking through the silences 
when each man, following his own thoughts, would forget the other. 
And remarks such as these, his companion knew, referred to the long 
talks whose more intense personalities had ceased. 

This day Westboro’ brought out his little paragraph as between the 
hedges of a lowland lane the two rode at a walk after a long, hard 
canter from Penhaven, fifteen miles behind them on the hill. On either 
side the top of the thorn was veiled with rime. Down into the hedge’s 
thickness, from his seat on his horse, Mr. Bulstrode could look into the 
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greens. Into the thorns here and there dried leaves had fallen, and 
from the hedge as well as from the country, clouded and gray with 
mist, came a sharpened sweetness, a blended smell of fields over which 
early winter had passed, a smell of woods over which the fires cast 
smoky veils. In the freshness and with the eager exercise, Mr. Bul- 
strode’s cheeks had reddened. He sat his horse well, and his enjoyment 
of life, his ease with it, his charming spirit, shone in the face he turned 
to the Duke. For some miles given over to the sympathetic task of 
managing his horse, he had enjoyed like a boy, and during his ride had 
thought of nothing but the physical delight of the open air and the 
motion. 

“ Yes,” he returned to his friend’s remark ; “as far as any point of 
interest goes, we may grant you that we began as men. I mean to say 
that monkeys are n’t useful in one’s deductions for emotional hypoth- 
eses, at any rate! Ill grant you, for our use, then, that we were men 
to begin with.” 

“ Are n’t we just as much so to-day, for all our civilization?” de- 
manded his host. 

“Well, we don’t primarily knock on the head a woman whose 
physique has pleased us and carry her off while she ’s unconscious.” 

“It might in some cases be a good thing if we did,” Westboro’ 
growled. 

Bulstrode ran his hand along the silky neck of his horse, from whose 
nostrils smoke came in little puffs that met the moisture of the air. 

“Oh, we ’re not, you know, so awfully far away from our instincts in 
anything, old man! There isn’t any cast-iron rule about feelings. 
They depend on the individual.” 

“Oh, you’ve never married ”—Westboro’ tried frankly to irritate 
him—*“ and you can’t, you know——” 

The sweet temper of the other accepted the Duke’s scorn. “I’m 
not married, or very theoretical about it, either. One can only, after 
all, have his own point of view.” 

“We’re not, I expect, fair to the women,” the Duke generously 
acknowledged. “ We look for so much in them. We expect them to be 


so much.” 
“A wife,’ Mr. Bulstrode completed for him, “a mother, a 


friend” 
Westboro’ finished it for them and other men: “ And a mistress.” 
And here Bulstrode took him up for the first time, with a note of 
challenge in his voice. 
“ And what, my dear man, did you intend that the Duchess should 
take you for? No, I mean to say, quite man to man, given that any 
woman’ could or does contain all the qualities you so temperately ask.” 
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Westboro’ smiled at the first curtness he had ever heard in his 
friend’s voice. 

“Oh, you know we men don’t fuss or bother about ourselves.” 

“You married her at eighteen,” Bulstrode said. “ You made her a 

duchess. You had already lived a life, and she was a child beside you 
in experience. You required motherhood of her, and in return——” 

“Well?” Westboro’ turned about in his saddle and faced his 
earnest friend. “ What, then, in your opinion, might I have been? ” 

“ You might have been from the start ”—Bulstrode said it shortly— 
“a lover. It’s not a bad réle. We Anglo-Saxons have no sentimental 
education. Our puritanism makes us half the time timid at courtship 
and love.” 

The gentlemen rode a little on with slackened rein. Westboro’s 
eyeglass cord was almost motionless as he stared out between his horse’s 
ears down the lane. 

“Perhaps, after all”—he fetched it out slowly—“there’s some- 
thing in what you say.” 

Whether or not there was any truth in Bulstrode’s commonplace 
remark, it lingered in his host’s mind all day. It gave him for the first 
time a link to follow—an idea—and the Duke, entirely unused to 
analysis, accustomed to act, if not on impulse, certainly according to 
his will and pleasure without concession, harked back in a groping, 
touching fashion, like an awkward boy looking for a lost treasure, upset- 

ting as he went old haunts, turning over things for years not brought 
to the light of day. And it took him all the afternoon and a good part 
of the evening to reach the place where he thought he had lost orig- 
inally his joy. Unlike the happier boy, he could not seize his bliss once 
recovered and stow it away; it was only remembrance that brought him 
back, and with a tightening heart as he realized once more the form 
and quality of his lost happiness,—there he must leave it and see it fade 
again into the past. 
IV. 

Tue following evening, Bulstrode sat in his dressing-room reading 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

When Westboro’ came in Jimmy looked up and quoted aloud: 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly and finds at length that men 
betray 

“ Oh, they console themselves quickly,” Westboro’ finished. “ Don’t 
fancy anything else, my dear fellow. They console themselves.” 

“They may pretend to do so.” 

“ They succeed.” 

Westboro’ took the little book from his friend’s hand and shut it 
firmly, as if afraid that the rest of the verse might slip out and refute 
him. “ Bulstrode, she consoles herself, she is perfectly happy.” 
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“ How are you, then, so sure? ” 
“Oh, I hear of her in Paris.” The Duke’s features contracted. 
“ She ’s contriving to pass her time—to pass her time.” 

Bulstrode leaned over toward his friend—Westboro’ sat opposite 
him—and put his hand on the Duke’s knee. 
“You must certainly go to her.” 
Westboro’ stroked his mustache before he answered: 
“ Not if I never see her again.” 


“You should decidedly go to her.” 
The other shook his head. “ Not if it meant twice the hell it is 


now.” 


“Why not?” 
“T went to her once. I may say twice,” he slowly said, “since we 


separated.” And as he stopped speaking Bulstrode could only imagine 


what the result had been. 
“T don’t think I’m a Westboro’, really, for I could n’t follow any 


woman’s carriage puling like a schoolboy, as my ancestor did. There’s 
a great deal of my mother’s blood in me, and it’s a different blend.” 

Bulstrode’s eyes were on the little book between the Duke’s aristo- 
cratic hands. 

“ She has, I grant you, a lot to forgive; but she quite well knows all 
the blame I acknowledge—quite well. I don’t believe I’m any worse 
than the run of mankind, and, whether I am or not, I’ve made all the 
amends I can, and I have nothing more to say.” 

His eyeglass had dropped ; his face looked worn; he showed his age 
more than a happier man would have done at his years. His mood of 
thinking it out by himself continued for so long that Mr. Bulstrode 


finally asked : 
“ What, if I may be so near you as to question, do you mean, old 


chap, to do?” 
Westboro’ had it all laid out for himself-—his ready answer 


showed it. 

“You say I’m not a lover,” he reminded his friend. “No doubt 
you’re right. But I’m an affectionate chap; at any rate, I can’t bear 
this——” He looked about hopelessly. The words were forced out by 
the high mark of his unhappiness. “This infernal solitude. Even 
when a good comrade like yourself is in it, the house seems to speak to 
me from the empty rooms in this wing.” (Bulstrode knew he was 
thinking of the nurseries with the low latches and little gates.) “I 
can’t stand it. When I get out of England and abroad, the place fetches 
me back again like a magnet. I’m a home-keeping sort of man, and I 


want my home.” 


His friend gently urged in the silence: “ Well?” 
“T shall wait,” the Duke went on with the plan he had been forced 
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to make out for himself. “I shall hold on, keep along a bit, and then 
—I shall go to the other woman.” And the Duke, as he raised his eyes 
to his companion, fixed his glass firmly and felt that he challenged in 
every way Mr. Bulstrode’s disapproval. ‘The Duchess—it goes with- 
out saying—will get her divorce. Why she has not already done so, I 
can’t imagine.” 

As Westboro’ appeared inclined to leave the subject there, Mr. 
Bulstrode pressed him further. “ And then?” 

“T fancy I shall marry the other woman.” 

Bulstrode started. The complexion of the idea was so foreign to 
him that he could not for a moment let himself think that he under- 
stood it. 


“ You will,” he said, “ marry one woman whilst you distinctly love 
another ? ” 

The Duke nodded; then said: “Love? Well, I begin to believe I 
don’t know anything about it! It should, of course, suppose some sort 
of return. If, as you say, I Jove a woman, I’m not made of the stuff 
that can go along loving a lot without anything on her side.” 

The dressing-clock at the bedside on the little stand chimed an hour. 
It was two o’clock. The Duke of Westboro’ rose. 

“You must think me a colossal ass, my dear friend, but if it had 
not been for your awfully good companionship and your kindness, I 
dare say that by now I should have already made some sort of fatal 
blunder.” 

At the door Bulstrode put his hand on his friend’s arm, and, as 
though nothing in the conversation apart from the Duchess had any 
real significance, he said simply: 

“ You are, then, in sum, simply waiting? ” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed the other, rather blankly. And the other man 
knew that he had been told only half the thought in his friend’s mind. 

“ She may get a divorce at any time, you know, quite easily, without 
my taking any further steps.” 

“ Oh, I see perfectly,” Jimmy accepted, and as the door closed after 
his host he said almost aloud: “ He thinks, then, there is half a chance 
that the Duchess will return.” And, wondering very much how far a 
woman is willing to sacrifice herself for a man, granted that she loves 
him, he relit his cigar and opened his book again. 


Tue next day Bulstrode, no longer able to resist the beckoning 
country, went out, as it were, to it, as if he said: “Here I am. What 
will you do with me?” If Blankshire could for awhile make him 
forget the problems he had been housed with, brush him up a bit, he 
thought it would be a good thing. Therefore when his horse came up 
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to the door he threw himself on the animal in a nervous haste to be 
gone, and, setting off in the direction of Penhaven, obeyed its summons 
at last. 

Westboro’ had run up to London for a day or two, and Bulstrode, at 
the Duke’s something more than invitation—a sort of appeal—was to 
stay on indefinitely. It must be confessed that he rather selfishly looked 
forward to the course of an untroubled afternoon, to an evening amongst 
the books whose files had tempted him for days. 

But the pity of all he had sympathetically been closeted with was 
great in his mind. Whereas his native delicacy and slow judgment 
had led him to keep silent until now towards his host, it was in no 
wise because Jimmy had not quite made up his mind that he would not 
spare Westboro’ at all when the moment, if it ever came, should present 
itself for him to speak. He did not, however, think well of those 
- sudden moral attacks which, unless dealt to a delinquent quite ready to 
receive them, return as a rule in a sinister manner upon the unfor- 
tunate giver. Nor did he in the smallest degree count himself prepared 
to lay down the law to any one. Not unless the Duke should put to 
him telling questions which his frankness would not hesitate to answer, 
would he give any opinion. His thoughts, now set free from Westboro’ 
himself by the man’s absence, turned to the woman. 

He almost was inclined to feel it so—the handicap of her great 
wealth and her great beauty, her superficial worldly education, her 
youth, and, above all, the tendency towards individualism that the 
American country fosters in its young women ; the habitual considering 
of herself as an important person on whom the eyes of society were 
admiringly fixed; the sudden entrée into a difficult life; the new 
country, the new characteristics of another race, and, above all, her 
English husband. What qualities the character of Frances, Duchess of 
Westboro’, possessed, which had developed in maturity and beauty, he 
did not of course know, but that her worldly history had been a repeti- 

tion of a dozen other worldly histories, culminating at length in a sepa- 
ration from her husband, was to him, as to every one, an ordinary and 
uninteresting fact. The one circumstance about the affair that as far 
as his opinion went was interesting was that Westboro’ was in love with 
his wife. 

As he rode along he thought of the Duchess naturally, in Paris, 
surrounded by a train of ardent admirers—she had them always, 
everywhere. She was disillusioned, of course, probably angry, piqued, 
and, unfortunately, she had been betrayed; and he shrugged with a 
gentle desperation as he made a mental picture of the last scene: the 
inevitable divorce, the wrecking of another household, unless—unless 
one of them loved sufficiently to save the situation. 

His thoughts came to a standstill as his horse stopped short before 
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a gate. His riding had fetched him up before it. The mare stretched 
out her long neck, set free by a relaxing rein; she sniffed the latch 
and put her head over the wicket, and the rider saw that they had come 
across fields and were at the entrance of a deserted property. The gate 
gave access to a forest road where the thick underbrush was untidy and 
on whose walk the piles of leaves lay as they had fallen. He could see 
no farther in, and, thinking to come at the end upon a forsaken 
garden, the precincts of an untenanted country-house, he leaned down, 
tried the gate, which fairly swung in to his hand, and the mare passed 
through. There was the delicious intimacy about the woods which the 
sense of coming alone and unexpectedly upon the old and forsaken 
gives the traveller. He is a discoverer of secrets, a legitimate spy upon 
stories which he flatters himself that he is the first to read. He 
becomes intimate with another man’s past, and, as he must necessarily 
in all ignorance tell himself his own tales, indiscretion may be said to 
be a doubtful quantity. 

A bit back in the bare brown woods he saw the flash of a marble 
pillar; it shone white and clear in the setting of russet.and against the 
boles of the trees. A little further away gleamed another figure on its 
base of fluted marble, and still further along, leaf overlaid and thus 
effaced, he could discern the contour of a sunken garden. The place 
grew more pretentious as he slowly picked his way, and he was unpre- 
pared for coming suddenly onto a gravel path from which he thought 
the leaves had been blown away. Here Mr. Bulstrode dismounted, and, 
with the bridle over his arm, walked toward the path’s end, pleasantly 
interested; and now, as he thought it should by this do, the house 
struck on him through an archway contrived by the training of old trees 
over a circle of stone. The house broke on him in the shape of an 
Elizabethan manse: long and old, with soft rose color of brick in places, 
and the color of a faded leaf in others where the dampness had soaked 
in and had through countless midsummer suns been burned out again. 
Before the windows flashed the red of bright curtains. The house was 
distinctly, and he thought it seemed happily, occupied. He stopped 
where he stood by the arch, a little confused and a little balked in his 
romantic treat, and not the less feeling himself an intruder. But before 
he could turn his horse and unobtrusively lead her back the way they 
had come, the house’s occupant—no doubt she who gave it the air of 
being so happily tenanted—had come out with a garden hat on her 
head, a pair of garden shears in her hands, and, with the precision of 
intention, turned sharply towards the arched forest walk, and in this 

way squarely upon Mr. Bulstrode. " 

The surprise to him was without doubt the greater; for she knew 
him at once, and he for a second did not recognize her. Her extreme 

English air, the straw hat tied under her chin, and the face it framed, 


! 
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so decidedly altered. His first greeting mentally, before he spoke aloud 
to her, was masculine: “ Why, her beauty—what in heaven’s name has 
she done with it?” 

“What are you doing here? ” 

They both asked it at once, and the lady, having lived so long in 
an insular country, was adept at its possibilities of great hospitality as 
well as capable of freezing out an unwelcome visitor. This time she 
chose to freeze the poor gentleman, and then, touched by his utter 
bewilderment and his innocence of wilful intrusion, she smiled more 
humanly. 

“ Won’t you, since you are here, come in and have a cup of tea?” 

She followed up at once their mutual question by saying: “ As for 
being here, you will admit that, given the part of the country it is, no 
one has a better right.” 

“Oh, Ill admit anything you like,” he laughed, “if you will only 
admit us. You see, we are two.” 

The lady came up to him in a more friendly manner; she gave him 
her hand, and she really smiled beautifully. Then she put her hand on 
the nose of the horse, with the touch one has for familiar things. 

“ She ’s a perfect dear, isn’t she?—a dear! So you are riding her, 
then? Well, you’ll find her easy to tie; she stands well. There’s 
nothing she can spoil—that’s the charm of such an old, tumble-down 
place.” 

As Bulstrode followed after the trailing dress just touching the 
gravel with a rustling sound, he had the feeling of being suddenly, 
willy nilly, taken and put into the heart of a story book. He smiled. 
“ Well, I’ve done the first chapter, and now I’ve got to go on in the 
book, I suppose, whether I want to be here or not, to the end.” 

“T thought I was making a voyage of discovery,” he told her as 
they sat in the low room before a fire and before her table and tea-cups. 
“TI fancied I was the only person within miles round. I expect no one 
has a right to be so bold, but I really did n’t dream the place was lived 
in, as you, of course, know.” 

“ Drink your tea,” she bade, “ and eat your toast, before I make you 
tell me if you have come to see me as a messenger.” 


“ And if I have?” 
It was delicious tea, and the American of her had somehow found 


cream for it, which un-English luxury the American in him fully 
appreciated. The liquid in the blue and white cups was pale as saffron, 
and the toast was a feather. 

“ At five o’clock there’s nothing like it in the world,” he breathed. 
“T didn’t hope for this to-day. I had recklessly thrown five o’clock 
over, for I’m alone at the Castle.” He drank his tea, finishing it with 
asigh. Then he said: “I can actually venture to ask you for another 
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cup, for 1 am nobody’s messenger or envoy, my dear, nobody's. I’m 

just an indiscreet, humdrum individual who has been too charmingly 
rewarded for an intrusion. You saw my surprise, didn’t you? And 
I’m not very clever at putting on things.” 

The Duchess tacitly accepted, he supposed, for she made him a 
second cup of tea, slowly. 

“You don’t know that I’ve been thinking about you all day,” he 
said, “and I can frankly say that I’ve been making a very different 
picture of you indeed.” 

She took no notice whatsoever of his personality. “You are in 
England, then,” she said rather formally. “I never think of any one 
of my own country people as being here. I always think of Americans 
as being in the States, men above all; for they fit so badly in the 
English atmosphere, don’t they? It’s always incongruous to me to 
hear their r’s and a’s rattling about in this soft language. It’s too 
horrid of me to speak so. You, of course, are out of the category. But 
as you stood there, with Banshee’s nose over your shoulder, you fitted 
quite beautifully in with everything. I don’t believe I should mind you, 
ever, anywhere, and yet I more naturally think of you at Newport, don’t 
you see?” 

Her companion cried: “Oh, no, I’m in England, and you can’t 
alter the fact. At least, if you can, please don’t, for Newport on the 
15th of December, and with no such tea or fire——” 

“Oh!” she permitted, “ you may stay. I said you fitted—only——” 

Bulstrode interposed: “ Don’t, at least for a few moments, entertain 
them—buts and onlys. They are nearly as bad as those magical travel- 
ling trunks that would transport me to the United States. It is so— 
let me say—neutral’in this place, I should think I might remain. I 
don’t know why you are here or with whom, nor for how long, or for 
how deep, but it is singularly perfect to have found you.” 

His hostess had left her seat behind the table, and, taking a chair 
by the fireside, where Mr. Bulstrode was sitting, undid the ribbons of 
her garden hat and let the basketlike object fall on the floor. 

“You must promise me, first of all, that you will not say you have 
seen me. Otherwise I shall leave here to-morrow, and nobody shall ever 
know where I am again.” 

However her command might conflict with what was in his mind, 
he was obliged to give her his word. He had no right not to do so. 

“ And nothing,” she said, “ must make you break this promise, Mr. 
Bulstrode. I know how good you are, and how you do all sorts of 
Quixotic, funny things, but in this case please—please——” 

“Mind my own business?” he nodded. “I will, Duchess, I will.” 

She looked at him steadily a moment and seemed satisfied, for she 
relaxed the tensity of her manner, which was the first Americanism she 
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had displayed, and in her pretty, soft drawl asked him with less per- 
functory interest than her words implied: “ You are at Westboro’? ” 

“ Yes, since the 25th.” 

“ And you ’re staying on?” 

“I seem to be more or less of a fixture—until the holidays, I 

“ Lucky you! ” she breathed, and at his expression of candid surprise 
she half laughed. “Oh, I mean as far as the Castle goes! Isn’t it 
really too delightful? ” 

He was able to say honestly: “ Quite the most beautiful house I ’ve 
ever seen.” 

“Yes, I think so, too,” she nodded. “It’s not so important as 
many others, but it ’s:more perfect—more like a home.” 

Mr. Bulstrode sat back in his chair and tried to make her forget 
him. Between the fire and the shadow he wanted to watch her face, 
from which he now saw that the beauty he remembered had not faded 
but had been transformed. She was lovely in another way: the brilliant, 
blooming girl, fully blown at eighteen, with the dazzling charm of 
health, no longer existed in the Duchess of Westboro’. She had refined 
very much indeed. The aggressive air of the American princess had 
been replaced by the colder, more serene hauteur of the English duchess. 
She was evidently a very proud woman—the arch of her brows said so, 
and the line of her lips. All her lines were sharper and finer. Her 
color—and he could not as he studied her quite regret it—her color 
was quite gone. Her pallor made her more delicate, and her eyes—it 
was in them that Mr. Bulstrode thought he saw the greatest change of 
all; as they were now fixed upon him, there was something melancholy 
in their profound and deeply circled gray. 

“ What rooms will they have given you? ” she asked after a moment. 
Then, “ Wait,” she commanded ; “I know. The south wing, the Henry 
IV rooms, that look into the gardens. I always gave those to the men. 
There ’s something extremely homelike about them, don’t you think so? 
And have you ever seen anything like those winter roses in that court? 
Did any bloom this year? The trellis runs up along the terrace balus- 
trade. Or possibly you don’t care for flowers—of course you would n’t 
as a girl does.” 

A girl—with that face and those eyes? Why, she must have been 
talking back ten years! Mr. Bulstrode drew a breath. 

“T know the roses you mean. It would be difficult to forget them. 
Your gardener takes such pride in them. For some reason, they are 
never gathered; they fall as they hang.” 

She was looking at him with an intensity almost painful, but she 
said nothing further, and after a moment more Mr. Bulstrode replied 


to another question. 
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“ As it chances, I don’t occupy the Henry IV rooms. I have mine 
on the other side of the Castle quite. Don’t they call them the West 
Rooms?” 

She caught her breath a little, but she was in splendid training with 
all her years of English life behind her. Her face nevertheless showed 
how well she knew those rooms, without the added note in her voice as 
she said: 

“Oh, those West Rooms—you have those! ” 

And in the quiet that fell as her eyes sought the fire, he quite knew 
how her thoughts travelled down the hall to the open nursery doors with 
their waiting gates. Whatever were her reasons for being here, Mr. 
Bulstrode saw that he had surprised her in a moment of sadness, and 
that his visit, in spite of his indiscretion, was not wholly unwelcome. 
But in this sudden way coming upon some one connected with her own 
life, she had been completely taken unawares, and her lapse into some- 
thing like sentiment was short. Even as he looked at her she hardened. 

“You have naturally not asked me anything, Mr. Bulstrode,” she 
said, coldly enough now, “and even more naturally still I have no 
explanations to give. By to-morrow I may be gone. I may live here 
for the rest of my life. I never leave my garden; I am quite unknown 
to the people about. If any one in Westboro’ learns that I am here I 
shall leave at once. You will not come again. It is discourteous to say 
so, to ask it.” 

He had risen from his chair. 

“Oh, but it’s quite, quite dark. However will you manage?” 

“Oh, we’ll pick our way back well enough,” he assured her. “ The 
distance to the road is nothing, and from here on it runs straight to 
the Abbey.” 

The Duchess followed him slowly to the door, and there she asked 
abruptly: “Is Westboro’ to be down all winter? I did n’t know it. I 
thought he was out of England or I should not have come here at all.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Bulstrode answered, “he’s too restless to be long 
anywhere. I expect he ’ll pack up and be off before we know it. He’s 
away just now, at any rate, and I’m kicking my heels up there quite 
alone. I’m not to return—ever?” He ventured: “ You may so fully 
trust me that”—and he saw that she hesitated and pursued: “I shall 
ride up to the little gate again, and if it is unlatched——” 

“ Oh, don’t count on it,” she advised him; “don’t,—it ’s against all 
my plans.” 

Somebody in the shape of a lad had unfastened the mare and 
preceded Mr. Bulstrode on foot with a lantern, by whose flicker, with 
much delicate caution and pretended shyness, Banshee picked her way 
to the road, through the woods which Mr. Bulstrode an hour before had 
fancied led into a deserted garden. 
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“You see”—he put it to her delicacy to understand— it’s 
scarcely, in a way, fair to him—I feel it so, at least. It gives me the 
sensation of knowing more than he does in his own house about that 
which presumably should be Westboro’s secret.” 

“ You mean to say ”—the Duchess pinned him down—“ that you ’Il 
give me away because of one of those peculiar ideas of honor that make 
a person betray a trust in order to salve his conscience? ” 

Mr. Bulstrode had come again, faithfully, making the pilgrimage 
to the forest road, and he was not surprised that it should finally have 
turned out so that one day the gate yielded to his touch, and he found 
the Duchess, if not waiting for him, distinctly there. During their 
delightful little talks—and they had been so—not once had the name 
of Mr. Bulstrode’s host been mentioned ; and if the lady had a curiosity 
concerning her lord and once master, she did not display it to the 
visitor. 

“T mean to say,” Mr. Bulstrode replied in answer to her challenge, 
which was fiery, “that I really don’t want to play false to Westboro’— 
more false than I shall, in the course of events, be forced to be. Of 
course your secret—I need not say so—is entirely safe. But the Duke 
comes back in a day or two, and rather than face him with this silence 
which you have imposed upon me, I am going | back to London before he 
returns.” 

The sewing she had chosen to finger—a duchess, and an American one 
at that, is not looked to to do more—lay at her feet. By her side was a 
basket of considerable proportions, and it was full to the brim with 

linen: the very fine white stuff overflowed from the basket like snow. 
The Duchess of Westboro’s handiwork had already caught the eye of her 
guest. And now as her long hands and her long finger tipped by its 
golden thimble handled her sewing, Mrs. Bulstrode watched her inter- 
estedly and found great loveliness in her bending face. 

“T did n’t think any of you knew how to sew,” he mused aloud. 

“Any of us!” she smiled. “Do you by that mean American 
duchesses? Or do you mean women who have left their husbands? Or 
in just what class do you think of me regarding your last remark?” 

She folded up her work and dropped her thimble in the nest of 
snow. Mr. Bulstrode one that his conclusion, whatever it 
had been, was wrong. 

“ When I married,” the Duchess said, “I was the best four-in-hand 
whip for a woman in my set. I don’t think I am a keen needlewoman, 
really, and I know then I did n’t recognize a needle by sight. When 

my little boys were born I sent to Paris for everything they wore, and I 
can remember that I did n’t even know for what the little clothes were 
intended, many of them, when they came home in my first son’s layette. 
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I have learned to sew since I came here to The Dials. I’ve been here 
three months now, and I really must have proved a clever pupil, for I 
assure you that they tell me I have made some pretty things.” As she 
spoke she held up the seam she ran, and Mr. Bulstrode, who himself 
confessed to not knowing a needle by sight, was forced to peer over the 
seam and endeavor to find her tiny stitches. He exclaimed: 

“Three months! You must have been horribly dull!” 

“ No.” 

“You are known,” he said, “throughout the countryside—not 
that I’ve been making inquiries, but in spite of myself I have heard 
—as a stranger, presumably a Frenchwoman—a widow—who will prob- 
ably buy The Dials.” 

“Oh, I shall never buy them,” she assured him, and then abruptly: 
“Had you been free to speak, what would you have told Westboro’ ?” 

He waited a second, then answered her lightly, but with a feeling 
which she did not mistake: “I should have asked him to come and see 
you run up that seam.” 


“He would not have come.” 
Remembering very clearly how determined Westboro’s decision had 


been, he did not affirm to the lady his belief that Westboro’ would in 
reality have flown to her. 

At the door she later bade him good-by and appeared to gather her 
courage together, and with a lapse into a simplicity so entire that she 
seemed only Frances Denby and to possess no more of title or distinc- 
tion than any lovely woman, she said to him: 

“Mr. Bulstrode, please don’t leave the Castle.” 

“Oh, I could n’t sit opposite my friend at dinner, I could n’t meet 
his eyes now, my dear child.” 

The Duchess touched his arm. “It’s sweet of you to call me so. 
You are really as young as I am, and certainly I feel an age beyond 
you. Please stay.” | 

The pleasure which his visits had been to her had brought something 
of animation and interest to her cold face. Dressed in a dark and 
simple gown, her fur stole about her neck, she had this afternoon 
followed him out of the house into the garden, and walked slowly along 
by his side toward the gate. 

“ Of all people in the world, one would choose you, I think, to be 
the friend of———” She caught herself up. “I mean to say, can’t you 
forget those stupid little ideas of honor and friendship and all that?” 
She put it beautifully. “I, of course, will give up seeing you,” she 
renounced, “ but it will be a world of comfort just to feel that you are 


there.” 
As he did not at once succumb to her blandishments, she asked 


pointblank : 
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“ Promise me to stop on.” 
“T at least won’t go without letting you know of it.” 

“ Without my permission ? ” 

“T won’t say that.” 

“But I’m sure that you mean it”—she nodded happily—“ and 
you ’re such a help!” 

She was so affectionate as she bade him good-by that only at the 
little road did he begin to wonder just what help he was! Was he aiding 
her to detective poor Westboro’? Was he adding an air of protection to 
some feminine treachery ? 

“Oh, no,” he decided; “she’s incapable of anything of the sort. 
But I must clear out;” and he decided that at once, so soon as West- 
boro’ should be at home, he would take himself away to ground still - 
more neutral than The Dials had proved to be. 


VII. 


But Westboro’ showed no intention of coming home immediately. 
Instead, with a droll egoism, as if the fact that he had made poor 
Bulstrode a party to his unhappiness gave him thereafter a right to 
the other’s time, even in absence, he laid a firm hold on Jimmy. The 
Duke finally put pen to paper, and the scrappy letter received at the 
Castle touched the deserted visitor; it proved to have been written at 
a Bureau de Poste in Paris: 


Don’t, for God’s sake, go off, old man. Keep up your end. [His 
end!] Stop on at Westboro. Use the place as if it were all put up 
for your amusement. Just live there, so I may feel it’s alive. Let me 
find a human being at home when I turn up. I’ll wire in a day or so. 


“So he is in Paris, then.” Mr. Bulstrode had supposed so, and did 
not doubt that the Duke had gone there to find news of his wife. 

Poor fellow, if he were searching for the Duchess! Well, Bulstrode 
would “keep up his end”! He had nothing else to do, for the time 
being, but to mind other people’s business. He so put it to himself. 
Indeed, he could not but believe it was fortunate for more than one 
person that something could keep him from minding his own. 

An undefined discretion kept him from going to the Moated Grange, 
as to himself he styled the retreat the Duchess had made of The Dials. 
And in spite of the absolute freedom now given him to prowl about 
amongst the books; in spite of his “evenings out,” as he called them, 
Jimmy found the time at Westboro’ to drag lamentably. His own 
affairs, which he so faithlessly denied, came to him in batches of letters 
whose questions could not be solved by return mail. He became over his 
own thoughts restless, and he sent a telegram to his host: “ Better have 
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a look at things here yourself. Can’t possibly stop on longer than . . .” 
And he set a day. 

“If Westboro’, poor devil, has to look forward to a life of this 
uncompanioned grandeur!” he pitied him. The lines and files of soft- 
footed, impersonal servants, the perfect, stilted attention, the silence, 
and the inhumanness of a man’s lonely life, became intolerable to 
Jimmy Bulstrode. Even though Frances, Duchess of Westboro’, had 
truly said that the Castle was a delightful home, Mr. Bulstrode began 
to wonder what the word comprised or meant; certainly nothing like 
his occupation of another man’s house, or like any life that is lived 
alone. 

At the end of the first week that the American spent at Westboro’ 
he had condensed the Castle, as he said to himself, as far as possible, to 
the proportions of a Harlem flat, and he lived in it. In the almost 
small breakfast-room whose windows gave on the terrace, and where all 
the December sun that was visible came in to find him, he took his 
meals, each of them but dinner, which was determinedly and imperially 
served by five men in one of the dining-rooms, and at which function, 
as he expressed it, he “ shut his eyes and just ate blindly through.” He 
lived out of doors all day, took his tea in his dressing-room, and read 
and smoked until the august dinner hour called him to dress and dine 
alone. For a week he lived “ without sight of a human being,” so he 
said, for the domestics were only machines. And towards the end of 
the week he would have gone to see any one/ An enemy would have been 
too easy! And the only person within range was, of course, the Duchess 
of Westboro’. 

VIII. 

Westsoro’ had made a confidant of Bulstrode, and the Duchess had 
not. Mr. Bulstrode liked it in her. To be sure, the cases were quite 
different: there was no reason why the man, deserted by his wife and 
bruised in his pride and in his heart, no matter how much in the wrong 
he might have been,—there was no reason why he should not have talked 
to his old friend. Nevertheless, Westboro’ accused himself of weakness. 

“T’ve blabbed like a woman,” he acknowledged ruefully. 

But the Duchess had not spoken; nor, with the fine curiosity of the 
true woman, had she been in any eager haste to discover what her 
husband had said of her; nor yet had she asked if he had spoken at all. 
On the other hand, aided by an extreme patience, and with still greater 
delicacy, she had waited, understanding that her caller, whose mettle 
and character she knew would not permit him to betray a trust, might, 
however naively, disclose what he knew without being conscious of it. 

But if Mr. Bulstrode gave himself or his host away, the Duchess 
made no sign that she had profited by such indiscretions. The imper- 
sonality of their conversations was indeed a relief to Bulstrode, and it 
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made it possible for him to feel himself less a traitor at the Duke’s 
hearth. But she talked very sweetly, too, of her children. She had 
the second picture to the Duke’s of the little boys, and showed it to him 
as the father had done. 

“ Westboro’ has the companion to this,” he had not minded telling 
her as they sat together in the small room he had grown to know as 
well as the larger rooms of the Castle. And at the end of a few 
moments Mr. Bulstrode quite blurted out: “Why, in Heaven’s name, 
do you women make men suffer so? ” 

The Duchess, who had been working, dropped her bit of muslin and 
looked, with her cherry lips parted and her great, serious eyes, for all 
the world like a lady in a gift book. Her face was eighteenth century 
and childlike. 

Mr. Bulstrode nodded. “Oh, yes, you ’ve got so easily the upper 
hand, the very least of you, you know, over the best of us. It’s such 
an unfair supremacy. You’ve got such a clever knowledge of little 
things, such a sense of the scale of the feelings, and you certainly make 
the very most of your power over us all. Can’t you ”—and his eyes, 
half serious and half reproachful, seemed as he looked at her to question 
all the womankind he knew—“ can’t you ever love us well enough just 
quite simply to make us happy?” 

The Duchess had taken her sewing up again, and her eyes were upon 
it. Mr. Bulstrode waited for a little, following her stitches through the 
muslin, and the flash of her thimble in the light. 

“Can’t you?” he softly repeated. “Is n’t it, after all, a good sort 
of way of spending one’s life, making another happy? ” 

“ American women are n’t taught that, you know,” she said. “It 
is n’t taught us that the end and aim of our existence is to make a man 
happy.” 

He did n’t seem at all touched by the general excuse she gave. He 
seemed to be still waiting. 

“ And so, you see,” she went on, “those of us that do learn that 
after all there may be something in what you say,—those of us that 
learn only found it out after a lot of hard experiences, and it is some- 
times too late!” 

She seemed to think his direct question called for a distinct answer, 
for she admitted: “Oh, yes, of course there are some of us who would 
give a great deal to try. And you see, moreover,” she went on with her 
subject as she turned the corners of her square, “ you put it well when 
you said ‘love enough.’ You see, that’s the whole thing, Mr. Bulstrode, 
to love enough. One can of course, in that case, do nearly all there is 
to do, can’t one?” 

“ Nearly all,” he had conceded, smiling, and added: “ And a great 


deal more.” 
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Ix. 


THE household gods, whose dignity and harmony had not been 
disturbed during the absence of the master of Westboro’, were unable, 
however, to give him very much comfort on his return. The Duke’s 
motor cut quickly up the long drive and severed, clove as it were, a way 
through the frosty air and let him into the park. The poor man had 
only a sense of wretchedness on coming home—“ coming back,” he now 
put it. Huddled down deep in his fur coat, its collar hunched round 
his ears, his face was as gloomy as that of a man dispossessed of all his 
goods as doors thrown open into the fragrant and agreeably warmed 
halls fetched him further home. But the knowledge that the house 
had been lived in during his absence was not ungrateful. He sniffed 
the odor of a familiar brand of cigar, and before he had quite plumbed 
the melancholy of the place to its depths Jimmy Bulstrode had sunned 
out of one of the inner rooms, and the grasp of the friendly hand and 
the sound of the cheerful voice struck a chord in Westboro’ that 
shook him. 

“T ve been like a fiend possessed,” he said to Jimmy, in the evening 
when they found themselves once more before the fire. “I’ve scarcely 
known what I’ve been doing, or why; but I know one thing, and that 
is that I’m the most wretched man alive.” 

Bulstrode nodded. “ You did go to Paris?” 

“Yes,” said the Duke; “and what I found out there has driven 
me insane.” 

Although ignorant of the variations of his friend’s discovery, Bul- 
strode was pretty certain of one that had not been made. 

“ You may not, old chap, you know,” he said smoothly, “ have found 
out all the truth.” 

Westboro’ raised his hand. “Come,” he said; “no palliations; you 
can’t smooth over the facts. Frances is not in Paris. She has not 
been in Paris for several months.” He paused. 

“Tn itself not a tragedy,” murmured his friend. “ Paris is con- 
sidered at times a place as well not to be in!” 

But Bulstrode’s remark did not distract his friend from his nar- 

rative. 
“ She has not been in Paris since I saw her twelve months ago, and 
she has left no sign or trace of where she has gone. There is no address, 
no way that I can find her. Net that a discovery is not, of course, 
ultimately possible; but what in the interval if I should wish to write 
to her? What if I should need to see her? What if I should die?” 

“Would you, in any of those cases, send for her?” 

“T don’t know,” the Duke admitted. 

“But,” Jimmy asked him, “did you go to Paris this time only to 
see the Duchess? ” 
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“Since you ask me frankly,” the Duke admitted, “I don’t think 
that I did.” 

“ At all events,” the other said, “you surely did not go to spy upon 
her, Westboro’? ” 

Westboro’ was silent ; and then he answered quietly : 

“T should never ask a question, not if it meant a certain discovery 
of something that I feared or suspected. I don’t think I should ever 
seek to find out something she did n’t want me to know.” 

At the blindness of a man regarding his own intentions, Bulstrode 
smiled behind his cigar. “ Well?” he helped him. 

“TI went over,” returned the gentleman—“ and I suppose you ’ll 
scarcely believe a man whom you say is not a lover capable of such 
sentimentality—simply, if possible, to have a sight of her, to see her go 
out of her door or to see her go in, to see her possibly get into a 
carriage, and how did I know that it would not be with another man?” 

“ How did you find out that she had left? ” 

“T asked for her at her hotel.” 

“The first question, then,” smiled Jimmy. 

“A fair one?” 

“ Oh, perfectly ! ” 

“T was told that the Duchess had left Paris months before.” 

“And then?” Bulstrode’s voice was placid as he spoke for the 
Duke. “Then you went to her bankers, her bakers and candlestick- 
makers ; in short, you asked all over the place, did n’t you? ” 

The Duke swore gently. “ Well, what would you have a man do?” 

“ Why, I would have him do that,” nodded Jimmy, “by all means. 
Any man would have done so.” 

In the half second of interval whilst the Duke was obliged to 
swallow his friend’s sarcasm, Bulstrode had time to think: “ Here I 
am, once more in the heart of an intrigue. Its fetters are all about me, 
and I am wretchedly bound by honor not to do the simple, natural 
thing.” Then he asked boldly: “Well, what do you think about it, 
Westboro’? ” 

“Think?” Westboro’ repeated. “Why that she has deliberately 
escaped from me, put herself out of any possible reach ; she does n’t want 
a reconciliation, and she has gone away. She may have gone away 
alone and she may not: that I don’t know, and I don’t believe I want 
to know.” 

“Oh, youll find her.” It was with the most delightful security 
and contentment that his friend was able to teil the Duke this. But 
the cheerful note struck the poor husband the disagreeablest of blows. 

“Gad!” he laughed, “ what a cold brand of creature a bachelor is! 
‘ Find her!’ as one might speak of finding an umbrella that you ’ve left 
by mistake at your club. Of course she can be found. There are not 
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many mysteries that search can’t solve in these days. And duchesses 
don’t drop off the face of the earth. I could no doubt have found her 
in twenty-four hours, but I didn’t try to. I don’t know that I want 
to find her. It is n’t the fact of where she’s gone that counts; it’s that 
she wanted to go—that she has voluntarily made the separation final 
and complete.” 

“Then,” persisted Bulstrode, “ you don’t really want to find her?” 

“Jove!” The Duke turned on him. “ You don’t know what it is 
to love a woman! You’ve got some imagination—try to use it, can’t 
you? Can’t you?” 

He met the American’s handsome eyes. A flush rose under Mr. 
Bulstrode’s cheek. Westboro’ put his hand on his friend’s shoulder. 
“T beg your pardon, dear old chap.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” Bulstrode assured him. 

The host then demanded a schedule of how his guest had passed his 
time during the fortnight, and the poor fellow found it very hard to 
account for his days in detail. 

“You must, in fine,” his friend summed up, “ have been in a blue 
state of boredom most of the time. You’re a brick to have stuck it out 
so, and I’m awfully obliged.” 

Bulstrode, after assuring Westboro’ that he had not been too mar- 
tyred, and that Westboro’ was ideal, if deserted, and that he had at 
different moments felt like all the different dukes of the line, further 
said that he should have to go up to London that week. 

“T can’t hear of it,” Westboro’ flatly told him. “ You can’t leave 
me here in this state. It’s sheer brutality! Let me at least put my 
mind in order. Help me to get my balance and to plan out what I 
shall do.” 

“My dear man ”—Bulstrode was quite clear about it—“ you must 
more or less know your own mind now. Why, you’d already mapped 
out your entire future before you went to Paris. Would you be frank 
with me? You did of course go to see something about your wife; but 
did you afterwards see Madame de Bassevigne? ” 

“Yes, I went to see her.” 

Bulstrode waited. 

“The day I got to Paris, I went in at five o’clock. I spent an hour 
with her, and I knew when I crossed the door-sill that I should never 
cross that threshold again. I had in reality, I expect, gone there more 
or less to tell her this; at all events, I did tell her this and that I should 
never see her again.” 

“ My dear old man,” Jimmy said, with more feeling than the situa- 
tion, enlightened as he felt himself by all that he knew to be, had 
hitherto let him display—* my dear old man, I’m glad of it! That is 


the best news yet.” 
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Westboro’ shrugged. 

“No matter then,” Bulstrode continued, “what turns up or 
does n’t turn up, or how any way opens or closes, in no case, I under- 
stand you, will you return to ‘ the other woman,’ as you put it.” 

“No,” said Westboro’; “I shall never return. After I left her 
street,” he went on, “I walked up the Champs Elysées to the Avenue 
du Bois, where my wife had her hotel. And if you’ll believe it of me, I 
sat out under one of the trees like a tramp or like a love-sick poet. I 
mooned about like a college boy; I hung about for hours, only to find 
out that she had gone.” 

Bulstrode got up and crossed the room; he opened the long window 
on the terrace. The December night was mild. There were fleeting 
veils of clouds overhead, through which shone the faint winter stars. 
The clumps of trees stood out dark and mysterious on the lawns, and 
over the tops of the elms hung the half moon. 

“Tt will be full in a fortnight,” the Duke said. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy; “it’s the Christmas moon.” 


X.., 

THE expression “ Ii n’ faut pas brusquer les chose” was constantly 
in Jimmy’s mind as he thought of his two friends: stars at different 
points of the heaven, whose course is inevitably towards each other, but 
whose meeting must be ultimately to blend and not to dash each other 


to destruction. 

He said to the Duke the next time they found themselves together: 

“ Supposing that you had seen the Duchess in Paris? Would you 
have endeavored to make your peace with her?” And Westboro’ had 
assured him no. 

“The fact that I love her,” he had argued, “ proves nothing but 
itself, does it? After being for a fortnight, as I was the last time I 
saw her, once again a part of her life—after that she turned me out, and 
I can’t forget it. Moreover, she does n’t really care for me, Bulstrode, 
she does n’t, and she can never forgive me.” 

That Westboro’ was in a state to deserve forgiveness Bulstrode had 
questioned before now, but he did not think it needful to tell him so. 
He watched his friend draw his own conclusions. He saw him point 
his own morals, and he was sure that in this way he would best under- 
stand the true state of affairs. The melancholy pilgrimage to the hotel 
on the Avenue du Bois Bulstrode quite understood was as near as 
Westboro’ would ever go to the tradition of his ancestors. No one would 
find the present Duke lying face downwards on the grass at the little 
gate of the moated grange. Westboro’ had gone as far as he would go. 

When he casually asked Bulstrode his plans for Christmas week, the 
Duke was struck by the expression of his guest’s face. 
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“Do you then, like a lot of us, hate the holidays? ” 

“Qh, no,” hastened the genial soul ; “ ’course not.” 

“Nor I,” Westboro’ said. “I expect there’s too long a line of jolly 
Christmases back of me. We make a lot of it in England, you know. 
I don’t hate it, but, nevertheless, I don’t want to have it come to this 
empty house and find me the only Westboro’ here.” 

“ Why not,” Jimmy urged, “ run over to the continent? ” 

“ Oh, it’s a custom of ours to pass the holidays at the Castle.” 

Bulstrode bowed to the customs of such ancient stamp. 

“ But are n’t there,” he wondered, “ heaps of children all about that 
one could do something for?” 

“Oh, the tenants will be noisy and cheerful, of course. What do 
you say to a Christmas house party? I’ll make the list out now.” 

But Bulstrode told him frankly that he must go. 

“ There is,” he concluded, “ every reason in the world why I should.” 

The Duke smiled. “ Let’s bring every reason here.” 

But Mr. Bulstrode shook his head, purposely not choosing to under- 
stand. “Oh, you couldn’t! To be frank, it’s a point of honor that 
calls me away, and I know that under those circumstances——” 

The Duke raised his brows curiously. “Of course, if you put it 
like that. You’re very secretive. I’ve told you all my secrets.” 

“But you’re married, you see!” Jimmy exclaimed, and the Duke 
laughed. 

“Which means I have the privilege of giving away other people’s 
and my own affairs.” 

“Well,” Jimmy explained, “an unmarried person is a kind of 
legitimate safe for others to rent out. They put in their little secret 
contributions and fancy that their rights will be undisturbed. If you ’ve 
a wife, of course you tell her.” 

“ And,” said the Duke, “if you have n’t, you tell the woman you 
love.” 

Westboro’ had laid out a visiting list and a pencil and paper. 

“ How long will your point of honor keep you, old man?” And 
Jimmy hoped not indefinitely. 

“For Christmas Eve we’ll narrow things into the most intimate 
circle possible. I shall ask the Ravensworths of Surrey and their 
children ; there are eight of them—ripping little things; they used to 
play with my boys. We’ll turn them loose and have a tree, Bulstrode.” 

Jimmy watched his face with a keen pity, for there was not one ray 
of light in it as he planned for his celebration by proxy. 

“T’ll let you off all the week, but you "ll come back for Christmas 
Eve. There must be some one in charge—I mean to say, some one— 
that is, if the whole thing is too much for me, why, I 71 bolt, and you ll 


have to stand by.” 
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As he spoke, he was writing the names on a sheet of paper. Bul- 
strode felt the plan to be rather triste and lifeless, and he knew that he 
could not and would not keep the Duchess’s secret much longer, let its 
revelation cost him what it would. 

“ Westboro’,” he said, “I shall have to be getting off to-morrow. 
You know I would stand by you if I possibly could see my way clear.” 

“Oh, I perfectly well know,” the Duke acknowledged, “what a 
rotten bore I ’ve been, and how sick of me you must be.” He wrote on: 
“T shall ask Mrs. Falconer; her husband is in the States; she is quite 
alone in town at the Sorghams’.” As he noted this last name the Duke 
folded his list up. He was in evening dress, long and lean, pale and 
listless. There was, nevertheless, an ultra refinement in his face, like 
an image that had been smoothed and softened and given beauty by 
time, so his experience had added to his distinction. 

As he looked up quickly at him, struck with his last words, the 
American felt his host to be extremely good looking, and he noticed, 
too, the passion of misery and despair in the man’s eyes. It gave him 
an idea of how reckless Westboro’ could be if driven to extremes. He 
saw in a flash of memory a scene which he had come upon during Mrs. 
Falconer’s last visit to the Castle, and the event had taken place in 
this same room: Mary Falconer standing before the book-shelf replacing 
a book, the Duke by her side talking to her. At that time Bulstrode 
felt that he was interrupting an interview which the man at least would 
have been glad to have continued undisturbed. As he looked at the 
Duke a slow flush crept through him ; he felt the warmth rise inside his 
collar and beat in his face. He had never been jealous in his life, but 
he realized in a second the extreme ephemeral quality of his claim upon 
a woman whom he had loved for many years. What right or hold could 
he hope to have over a heart which no claim of his had ever made his 
own, and from whose knowledge he had, in the essence of chivalry, kept 
his own love? Toa man like Jimmy Bulstrode, the shadow of another 
in a woman’s life was a desecration, an ardent look was a profanation 
to her. Mary Falconer’s beauty, her live brilliance, came before him 
with a vividness like pain. She had no right, under the circumstances, 
to come here. The woman who should be the holiday time spirit, and 
who was waiting so to be, did not, singularly enough, cross his mind, 
nor did he understand that Westboro’s little ruse was half sport. He 
saw only the Duke’s misanthropic, cynical mood and the dangerous 
attraction he might have for a woman. 

And the Duke’s voice continued: “I should think in a week’s time 
you might put a capsheaf over your point of honor and run back for 
Christmas Eve.” 

Bulstrode had slightly turned his face away, and bent to light his 


cigar. 
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“Oh, yes,” he said easily ; “ with a week’s leave of absence one can 
accomplish miracles,” 

The Duke, enchanted with his success, nodded affectionately at 
Jimmy. “ You’ll arrange perhaps to come down with Mrs. Falconer 
on the Friday train. I can’t spare you any longer.” 

Poor Bulstrode, sinking lower and lower in his own estimation, now 
that he had succumbed, consented longer to play his double part in his 
friend’s house, grew determined in a sort of reckless debauch as he 
capitulated. 

“Oh, we’ll fetch down together the toys and things for the tree,” 


he offered. 

“ Ripping,” nodded his Grace absently, for he had already forgotten 
his party. 

“T spent my last Christmas out of England, curiously enough,” 
said Westboro’. “I spent it at Cannes. It was there I went to find 
the Duchess the first time that she left me. She had taken a villa at 
Cannes, and I don’t suppose she ever expected to see me again. I 
remained with her a fortnight—she forgave me a great deal. I believe 
everything might have gone well if it had not been for two things.” 

He waited for so long, haunted by the fatal effect of these two 
things, that Mr. Bulstrode spoke to him. 

“ What were they, Westboro’? ” 

“ Well, one alone in the course of events, I expect, was quite enough. 
Madame de Bassevigne came to the Riviera.” The Duke continued 
meditatively: “It’s a great deal to look to any woman to forgive, I 
know, but somehow I was ass enough to hope that Frances would forgive 
me again ; but I was n’t clever enough to make her.” 

“Clever?” said the other voice. 

“ Wise enough, then,” the Duke amended. 

“ Sincere enough, more likely,” said the American. 

Westboro’ by a gesture accepted all the amendments for his purpose, 
and confessed: “I didn’t, at any rate, know how, and I see the real 
reason now for the first time: I was n’t the right kind of a lover, and I 
never have been, with my wife.” 

“ Westboro’,” said his friend quietly, “ you did n’t deserve her faint- 
est regard, much less her pardon.” 

The Duke looked at him sharply. “Oh, I don’t know that,” he 
corrected, but without anger. “You must remember that I married a 
woman as cold as ice, and as egotistical as I was myself. She was a 
great beauty, I grant you, and she was a stunning duchess ; but I found 
out that I wanted a woman more than anything else.” 

The Duke got up and walked over to the fireplace, where he stood 
with his hands behind his back. 
“You did n’t love her, Westboro’.” 
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“ Of course that’s it,” accepted the Duke. 

“ And what,” his friend asked, “has so completely transformed your 
feelings?” 

“She did,” the Duke quickly answered him. “The night she sent 
me away from her forever. I had come in and told her everything and 
asked her pardon once for all. I meant it, believe me, with all my 
heart. It was Christmas night, in her bed-room at the villa. She sat 
there on the edge of the bed in her white wrapper. Don’t imagine, 
Bulstrode, that I was the kind of a man who would go in and bring a 
thunder-storm into a clear atmosphere. My wife had heard things, she 
had seen things. She asked me questions, and I told her the truth. 
When I got through, she simply looked at me as though I were some 
unwelcome stranger whose presence she resented, and very quietly and 
pitilessly she sent me away. She said she hoped she would never set eyes 
on my face again; she asked me to give her my word of honor that I 
would never seek her again. And I gave her my word. I had n’t got 
beyond the door when I heard her lock it behind me, and I had n’t left 
the house before I realized that I loved my wife. But how much, 
Bulstrode, how much? I have n’t yet found out.” 

Bulstrode sat silently staring before him. The vision of the woman 
down in the little house at the end of the forest walk was before his 
eyes. It was only a stone’s throw from her husband’s door. 

“ You tell me that you were with her a year ago? ” he asked. 

The Duke nodded. 

“ She forgave you and took you back, and then sent you away?” 

“Yes,” he replied in irritation. “Why do you, for God’s sake, 
repeat it so?” 

“To see the way, my dear Westboro’, to see clear.” 

Westboro’ stared at him, not fully taking note of his happy, confident 
voice; nor did he half hear the still more sanguine prophecy: 

“ Believe me, old chap, everything will come out all right for you 
both.” 

The Duke clenched his hand at his side, and his face grew intense 
as he said: 

“God! And to think that only last Christmas time I held her in 
my arms!” 

XI. 

“ My dear Duchess, it seems an unconscionable waste of time and 
life for any one to ignore the inevitable! It’s such a prodigal throwing 
out of the window of riches!” 

Bulstrode took her hands, both of them, in his as she stood in the 
winter sunshine, the open house-door behind her, the terrace and its 
broken stairs of crumbling stone before her. 

“Why, my dear lady, if I kept a diary of daily events, I could n’t 
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write down one page of good reasons why you should be living here and 
Westboro’ up there, and I a comic go-between, in the secret of both and 
the confidence of one.” ai 

“Oh!” she interrupted, “then you ’re in the confidenc.——” 

“Of your husband, yes,” Bulstrode found hiniself startled into 
betrayal. 

She drew her hands from him and walked on a little in the sunshine, 
and he followed by her side. | 

“T don’t mind,” she permitted—“ you ’re such a perfect dear. I 
should n’t mind at all if I thought that the confidence were a good one.” 

Her tone was light and cool, but the gentleman never failed to 
notice that when the Duchess spoke of the Duke there was a tremor 
under her words, a warmth, an agitation, which she vainly tried to 
control. 

“ Confidences,” she said, “are very rarely just, you know, and les 
absents onts toujours tort.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean——?” Bulstrode emphasized. 

“Tt was a confidence, was n’t it?” 

“ A real one,” she was assured. 

“ Well, then, you ’ll keep it, of course.” 

She drew the stole up round her long fair neck; her delicate head 
came out of the soft fur like a flower. But before she could follow up 
her words Bulstrode said: 

“ You know how he loves you.” 

He felt more than knew that she trembled, and he saw an instinctive 
gesture which he understood meant that he should be silent. 

“You and I put it quite clearly the other day.” Her voice was 
serene again. “If one only cares enough—that’s the necessary thing 
for every question.” 

“Well?” 

She half shrugged, made a little motion with her white hands, and 
this answer said for her: “ That is indeed the question, and I have n’t 
solved it.” 

They stopped at the terraced walk. The low stones, dark and black, 
were filled in their interstices with fine lines of greenish moss. On the 
sunny corner the dial’s shadow fell across the noon. The Duchess put 
her hand on the warmed stones. 

“Tt ’s a heavenly day,” she said. “I don’t believe that the Riviera 
is warmer. I never have seen such an English December.” 

Her eyes, which had been fixed on the woods below the garden, now 
turned towards the house, and rested on one of the upper windows, 
where the sun fell on the little panes. The Duchess remained looking 
up for a few seconds; then she came back to her guest. 

“T started, you know, to tell you something ”—Bulstrode smiled at 
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her. “I once served on a jury in the West, and although the case was 
a miserably sad one in every way, I could n’t take it as seriously as I 
should have done, for from the first the whole thing seemed so unneces- 
sary, and the cricis could so easily have been avoided.” 

“T know,” she interrupted him. “ But you’re rather wrong. You 
can’t say ‘ from the first.’ ” 

He capitulated: “Well, grant so if you like; only agree with me 
when I say ”—he put his hand down on the dial’s edge—“ from this 
lovely noontime on, every hour you waste is clear loss. The Duke loves 
you as wom_a are rarely loved, and, after all,” he said with something 
like passion in his agreeable voice, “what do you all expect! Love 
does n’t hang on every tree for a woman to pluck at will, and you have 
the great luck, my dear Duchess, to be loved by your own husband. 
Why don’t you go to him?” 

“Go to him!” she echoed. 

He curtly replied: “ Why not?” 

“My dear friend!” 

“ Why, did n’t you forbid him to go to you? ” 

“ Ah!” she nodded, “ the confidence, it was intimate indeed. But, 
since you have got it, won’t you agree that any man, if he loved a 
woman, would disobey her?” 

“ Westboro’ would not.” 

The Duchess said coldly: “ Pride is not love.” 

“You did n’t mean him, then, to keep his vow? ” 

“Yes,” she slowly thought out; “I did indeed, with all my heart.” 

“ And now?” 

She turned toward the house again, and as she walked back said: 
“T don’t quite know.” 

And Mr. Bulstrode asked her: “That is why you are here, to 
find out?” 

“ Partly.” 

Her companion’s face grew stern. The Duchess did not see it, for 
her eyes had again swept the upper window. At her side Mr. Bulstrode 
went on: “ You have taken ten years to discover that you did not love 
your husband. You have taken one year to begin to wonder, to doubt, 
to suspect, to half think that you do; it’s an unstable state of heart, 
Duchess, terribly unstable.” 

The woman stopped short at his side, and now as she lifted up her 
eyes and saw him, was a little startled, if not frightened, at his 
expression. 

“Unstable,” she repeated, with a world of scorn in her voice. 
“ How can you use that word to me, knowing the facts of the case?” 

“Oh, a man,” said Mr. Bulstrode rather impatiently, “is a worth- 
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unworthy the love or confidence of any good woman. He is capable of 
all the vagaries and infidelities possible. Well judge him so. But,” he 
continued, “these wandering, vagrant derelicts have been known to tie 
fast, to find port, to cast anchor. They have even brought great riches - 
and important treasures into harbor, fetched a world of good luck home. 
There’s only one thing in the universe that can keep a man, Duchess, 
only one.” 

“Well?” she encouraged him. 

“A woman’s heart,” he said deeply, “a woman’s true tenderness ; 
and it needs all that heart, all its love, all its patience and sacrifice, to 
keep that man—all and forever.” 

He saw her bosom heave; she had thrown her fur off, as if its 
warmth stifled her. Vivid color had come into her face. Her pallor 
for the time was destroyed, and as she flashed a rebellious look at him, 
a look of revolt and selfhood, he seemed to see again the American 
girl,—wilful, egotistical, spoiled, an imperious creature whose caprices 
had been opposed to the Duke’s Anglo-Saxon temperament and national 
egoism. 

At this moment the window the Duchess looked toward opened part 
way ; it was under the eaves, and there must have been a dovecote near, 
for there came the soft sound of cooing, like the call of a young bird. 
Possibly the gentle note reached the woman’s hearing as well, for her 
face transcendently softened. 

“T think,” she said with evident effort to speak in a commonplace 
tone, “ it would be quite futile to urge Cecil to come.” 

“ Oh, I shan’t advise him so.” 

Mr. Bulstrode’s quick answer made her look at him in so much 
surprise that he went on to say: “I would not, in justice to him, in 
justice to the great love I have been permitted to see, advise him to 
come.” 

The Duchess, during the months of analysis, suffering, and experi- 
ence, had not admitted to herself that should her husband return she 
would receive him, nor had she decided as to quite how obdurate she 
would be, and she was curious at the attitude of this gentle friend. She 
naively asked : 

“Why would you not advise him so?” 

Mr. Bulstrode said, still continuing his pleasant sententiousness: 
“The woman’s heart must be as stable as the man’s is uncertain, and 
the man who comes back after such a separation must not find a woman 
who does not know her own mind. He must, on the contrary, find one 
who has no mind or will or life but his.” 

As Mr. Bulstrode looked at the person to whom he spoke, he was 
somewhat struck by a maternal look in her. He had never clearly 
discovered it before. Her breast, from which the fur had fallen, as it 
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rose and fell under her soft gown was full, generous, and beautiful ; 
even as he spoke in a certain accusation against her, she seemed to have 
altered. 

“ Westboro’,” he said, a little confused, “must come back to a 
woman, Duchess, to a woman—to a consoler. I wish I could express 
myself—almost to a mother as well as to a wife.” 

The ardent color dyed her face again; her lips moved. She put her 
hand out toward him, and as he took it he understood that she wished 
him to bid her good-by and to leave her alone. He heard what she 
struggled to say: : 

“ He must not come, Mr. Bulstrode, he must not come.” 

“No,” he accepted sadly for his friend ; “no, he must not come.” 

XII. 

THE gray house in its half forsaken seclusion, the lie of the land 
round it, its shut-offness from the world, its ancient beauty, was to the 
visitor of the Duchess a constant suggestion of a property and country- 
side which must inevitably fall into his own possession ; of a place that 
somewhere must exist on this selfsame island, where doors, windows, 
low, inviting rooms, shadowy stairways, ingles, gables, terraces, dials, 
and sunken garden were all conceived, planned, and waiting to be the 
settings for a life of his own, and for hers. 

“No one, Jimmy, is old,” Mrs. Falconer had said to him on one 
occasion when a word regarding gray hairs had drifted into their con- 
versation. Noticing the reflection of the light along her hair, Mr. 
Bulstrode had spoken of its bright quality, and she had covered the 
strand with her hand suddenly as if she knew that in the radiant mesh 
there ran a line she would not have him see. “No one is old, Jimmy, 
who has even the least little bit of future towards which he looks. It’s 
only those people whose doors are all shut, whose window-blinds are all 
drawn to, who, no matter which way they look, see no opening into a 
distance towards which they will want to go—only those people are 
old.” 

And as for Bulstrode, if Mrs. Falconer’s idea were right, he was a 
very young man still, for at the end of every path others opened and 
led rapidly away. Scene gave onto scene, dissolved, and grew new 
again. Every door gave to rooms whose suites were delightful, indefi- 
nite, and all followed towards a future whose existence Bulstrode never 
doubted. But there were certainly times, as the days went methodically 
on, there were decidedly many times, when it took all his faith and his 
spirit to endure the etape that lay between himself and life. Such a 
little tranquil home as this towards which his secret visits led him was 
what he dreamed of sharing with her. He did not with any degree of 
anxiety ask himself if it were dead men’s shoes he was waiting for, and 
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no clear, formulated thought of tangible events took existence in his 
mind, But he knew that he waited for his own. 

Since the return of the Duke Mr. Bulstrode chose those times for 
going to The Dials when his host was least likely to take note of his 
absence ; but it happened that more than once the Duke missed him at 
just the wrong moment, and more than once had been given the direction 
in which Bulstrode’s footsteps had turned. 

One morning, during a walk with his agent, Westboro’, the map of 
the district before him, inquired what had ever been done with the 
property known as The Dials, and into whose hands the old place had 
fallen. It seemed that it had been let for some months to a foreigner, 
a widow, who lived there, and alone. 

Westboro’ considered it, the farms and forests, as they lay mapped 
out before him at the extreme foot of the Castle’s parks. It was a little 
square of some fifty acres by itself; it had never interested him before. 

How long did the lease run on? Did the agent know? 

He believed for another year. 

The Duke gave instructions to have the property looked into, with a 
view to purchase. And as the man put up his papers, he vouchsafed to 
his employer: 

“The present tenant is very exclusive; she sees nobody; has never, 
I believe, even been to the abbey. An old gardener who was dismissed 
says the servants are all foreign.” 

The Duke gave only a tepid interest to the information, which would 
have passed entirely from his mind had it not been for his next meeting 
with Jimmy Bulstrode. 

Jimmy, as much to shake off the impression his last talk with the 
Duchess had left on his mind, as to prolong his exercise, had gone down 
out of the garden and across the place on foot over the rough winter 
fields with their rimy furrows and their barren floors. As he made his 
way toward the bottom hedge, looking for a stile he knew would be 
there a little further on, cutting an entrance out through the thorn to 
the road, he met Westboro’, like himself on foot and with his hand upon 
the stile. The presence of the Duke where Bulstrode knew that he was 
least thought to be and where he was now sadly sure he was not oppor- 
tune—Bulstrode stopped short, troubled, and not for a moment thinking 

that the fact of his being here himself was singular, made his way 
determinedly through the stile, greeted the Duke, his own demeanor 
decidedly one which said: “ Don’t go on in that direction ; follow rather 
out of the turnstile with me ”—led his friend rather brusquely down 
the bank, and, hitching his arm in Westboro’s, forced him along with 
him into the road. 

“T ran down here to look over these meadows,” said Westboro’. 
“You seem yourself in a way to be pacing the land off.” 
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“Oh, I love ’cross country walking,” said Bulstrode warmly. 

“You must,” smiled the Duke, “to have cut off into those barren 
fields. Were you lost?” 

Westboro stopped and looked back. “You must have come 
directly down through The Dials.” 

“The Dials?” the American helplessly repeated. “Do you mean 
the old house and garden?” 

Bulstrode’s manner and speech were so rarely curt and evasive, he 
seemed so embarrassed and taken unawares, that as the two men sat in 
the motor which waited for the Duke down the road, Westboro’ fixed his 
glass in his eye and looked hard for a second at his friend. Bulstrode’s 
cheerful face was distinctly disturbed. 

“T’m thinking something of buying The Dials,” Westboro’ after a 
moment said against the wind. 

And poor Jimmy, for whom if the house had not sufficiently up 
till now materialized out of his fancy as a possession, declared himself 
at once. It was only a little bit of England. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “to be frank, old man, I’ve been thinking 
I should like to buy that property: You could surely spare me this 
little corner of Blankshire.” 

“Spare it!” cried Westboro’. “My dear chap, fancy how ripping 
to have you a landlord here! To catch and hold you so! We/’ll go 
over the whole place together. My agent shall put the matter through 
for you.” 

“Good God, no!” said Bulstrode. “ Don’t let your man have wind 
of any such a deal. The place would go up like a rocket in price. If 
you really yourself care to withdraw as much as possible, that ’s the most 
you can do. But, for God’s sake, keep off the place, like a good fellow! ” 

Behind his long mustaches the Duke covered a smile, but he con- 
ciliated his agitated friend. 

“T ll keep off the grass until the turf is all your own, my dear 
Bulstrode.” 

“Thanks!” said Bulstrode cordially, and sat back with a sigh of 
relief. “There,” he reflected peacefully, “my presence is explained— 
it’s quite perfect. I shall be a landowner in England. At all events, 
it’s lucky the property is sympathetic. I’m glad I did n’t get balled 
up in this affair in, let us say, New Jersey, to find myself forced to 
purchase the Hackensack Meadows.” 

“Did the old house look deserted?” asked the Duke wickedly. 

“ Oh, rather! ” replied the other gentleman. 

“ Really!” wondered Westboro’. “Why, they tell me that it was 
let to a Donna Incognita—a foreign lady.” 

Bulstrode, whether at his own lie or at the shock of his companion’s 
knowledge, blushed, and his friend saw him redden. And the Duke, in 
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whom candor was one of his charms, stared at his friend, half opened 
his mouth, and then sat speechless. The suggestiveness of the whole 
affair rushed over him so rapidly that he had not time to ask himself 
whether he credited his suspicions or not. 

“Good heavens! Jimmy carrying on a vulgar intrigue in a simple 
country village!” Half surreptitiously, he looked at the face of the 
man by his side, but Jimmy, leaning forward, addressed some remark to 
the chauffeur, and showed no intention of meeting the Duke’s eyes. If 
it were not a vulgar intrigue, what could it have been? How difficult 
it grew to connect any such liaison with his friend! But as he thought, 
the Duke began to ask why, after all, it should be so extraordinary. 
Why should he suppose Jimmy to be so unlike the rest of his set? 
More scrupulous, more sinless, than other men,—than himself? He 
could n’t answer his own question, but he did so think of Bulstrode, and 
since his late house party he had believed that Jimmy cared for Mrs. 
Falconer. The lady at The Dials was certainly not she, and he was 
asking the American down in order to give Bulstrode pleasure. Why, 
if what he began to suspect were true, should he please any one but 
himself? 

The car softly rolled in between the Castle gates and up the broad 
avenue. Westboro’ recalled his friend’s excuse for absenting himself in 
Christmas week—a point of honor—he must get away—he refused to 
be kept. Perhaps he had gone further than he intended and would be 
glad to be let out of it? . . . Ah, then, but why buy The Dials? It 
looked like a permanence. 

Bulstrode, in the shadow of this delinquence, surrounded certainly 
in the mind of the Duke by an atmosphere of intrigue, became very 
human, rather consolingly human. In their mutual intercourse the 
Duke had felt himself living in a clearer atmosphere than he usually 
breathed. Alongside Bulstrode’s mode of life, points of view, and 
principles, his own life had seemed more mistaken than he had ever 
thought it to be. And although Jimmy had never breathed a word of 
criticism, the Duke had felt himself judged by his friend’s just though 
gentle codes. 

By the time he had reached this point in his reflections the motor 
had stopped at one of the side doors. 

“There is, of course, some perfectly proper explanation of it,” the 
Duke decided. “It is a harmless flirtation, if any flirtation at all. 
Perhaps it’s a beneficent bit of benevolence; at any rate, it’s his own 
affair, and, after all, he’s going to buy the property—perhaps he’s 
going to marry. Why not?” 

Ashamed to have placed his friend, if only momentarily, in an 
equivocal position, he turned about as they got out of the car and put 
an affectionate hand on the American’s shoulder. 
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“Oh, I expect you’ve got some wonderful scheme up your sleeve. 
You ’re going to be married and fetch your bride to The Dials.” 

Poor Bulstrode unfortunately echoed: “ Married!” with a world 
of scorn in his tone. “My poor Westboro’, after what I’ve lately seen 
and heard here—forgive me if I say that for the time at least I’m not 
too sharply tempted.” 


XIII. 


“S1nce,” he said as he greeted her, “ you appear to be intending 
to live here forever, you ’11 welcome me when I come back from London. 
If I don’t run in before Christmas, you ’Il understand, won’t you, that 
it is because I simply have n’t dared? Westboro’ has already seen me 
cut across to this place.” 

The Duchess interrupted him: “ Oh, in that case I shall of course 
be obliged to move away.” And to her great surprise Bulstrode quickly 
agreed with her. 

“T should think it wise—not, of course, in the least knowing why 
you originally came.” 

She looked at him rather quizzically. 

“You mean to say that you don’t, then, really know?” 

“Oh!”—he was truthful—“I have rather an idea, and I hope a 
more or less true one.” 

But the lady did not confess or in any wise help him. He went on 
to say: 

“ Your love for the Castle could n’t of course long continue to keep 
you mewed up here; and youll be shortly discovered. As far as your 
own interests are concerned, it will be rather better to obtain the divorce 
as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bulstrode,” she interposed, “don’t misread me.” 

He nodded sagely. “On the contrary, I am translating you from 
sight, my dear Duchess. And you are decidedly in your right regarding 
the Duke.” 

She was so at his mercy that she hardly moved her lips, watching 
his face. And as Bulstrode lit the cigarette she permitted him and 
took his seat before the tea things which she had set at his elbow, he 
went on to make out her case for her. 

“ He has quite spoiled your life. He has been a brute; and not in 
the least worth your——” 

But the Duchess had dropped her tongs; they fell ringing on the 
hard-wood floor. She raised a scarlet face to him. 

“Tt’s a piége,” she murmured, “an autodafé.” 

“No,” he said quietly; “it’s a plain truth. Westboro’ has told me 
everything. I must think that he has done so. The man of me nat- 
urally condones him, and the friend in me is inclined to be lenient. But 
the justice and right, my dear Duchess, are all on your side.” 
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“Oh! Justice and right!” she dismissed. “ Only criminals need 
such words.” 

Bulstrode said coolly: “ But Westboro’ has been a criminal!” . 

“Tf he were,” emphasized the Duchess, “didn’t I forgive him?” 

“Of course you did, my dear,” her friend agreed warmly; “how 
wonderfully, how beautifully, every one knows. And he is all the more, 
therefore, dreadfully to be blamed.” 

She said passionately: “ What do you mean, Mr. Bulstrode? How 
—why do you speak to me like this? ” 

Her extraordinary guest drank his tea with singular peace of mind. 

“T think he is dreadfully to be blamed.” 

“ But why should you tell it to me?” 

“Why not?” he returned, his charming eyes on hers with the great- 
est tribute of affection and sympathy. “I’ve known you for years, I’m 
fond of you, you ’ve been horribly wronged, and I’m going to see that 
things are made right for you. I’ve been very blind. I have longed 
for a reconciliation, I admit, with this husband who, poor stuff as he 
is, loves you still. But I see what a sentimental ass I’ve been, and how 
right you are.” 

She put her hand up to her throat as if the soft lace suffocated her. 

“ What,” she gasped, “ do you know of my plans and my intentions, 
Mr. Bulstrode? I have not told them to you.” 

“ But I ’ve been able to guess them,” he replied. 

“You ’ve dared to, then?” she flashed. 

“Oh, don’t blame me!” he returned. “Seeing you as I have all 
the while, I’ve been forced to make out something to attach some reason 
to your living in this isolation. You’ve wanted, not unnaturally and 
very cleverly, I acknowledge, to see what ’s been going on at Westboro’, 
what the Duke ’s up to.” 

Her voice was suffocated as she said: 

“Oh, stop, please! Whatever has come to you, Mr. Bulstrode, I 
don’t know, or why you dare to speak to me as you do.” 

Seeing her agitation, he said smoothly: “ My dear child, you ’re so 
«ight in everything you ’ve done, and of course I shall stand by you.” 

She made a dismissing gesture. “Oh, I don’t need you, I don’t 
want you.” 

He smiled benignly on her. “But I’m here, and I’m going to see 
you through.” 

“ See me through what?” 

“Through your divorce,” he said practically. 

“ But you ’re Westboro’s friend,” she stammered, and he repudiated 
with just a little hesitation in his voice: 

“Oh, not so much as yours! But I’m the friend of both of you 
in this. It’s the best thing all round.” 
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The gentleman’s attitude so baffled her, he was so serious and yet 
he took it so lightly apparently, that she was obliged to believe he meant 
what he said. 

“You talked to me very differently,” she reminded him, and he 
shrugged. 

“Oh, I’ve been far too emotional and unpractical. I’m going 
henceforth to look at things from the worldly and conventional stand- 
point.” 

She put out her hand beseechingly. “Oh, leave that for the rest of 
us. It quite spoils you.” 

“TI don’t pretend to think——-” He made his gaze small as he 
looked past her in an attitude of reflection. “Oh, I don’t at all claim 
that it’s an ideal way of looking at things. But there is not much 
idealism in the modern divorce, is there? ” 

The Duchess took a turn across ‘the floor, twisting her fair hands 
together, then came round to his side and sat down on a low chair 
near him. 

“ Are you quite serious?” she asked. “ But I know that you are 
not. Let me at least think so. Your words shock me horribly ”—and 
she looked piteously at him. “I have felt you to be such a gentle 
person, and yours is such an understanding atmosphere.” 

Bulstrode had given himself methodically another cup of tea, and 
helped himself now to sugar. 

“Oh, atmosphere!” he repeated scornfully. “One can’t live on 
air, you know. And I have been of the most colorless kind.” 

“ Well, you ’ve changed terribly,” she accused him. 

“T’ve only come down to solid earth,” he explained. “And the 
earth ’s after all where we belong, Duchess. Stand firm, keep to your 
own part of it, and don’t cloud-gaze, or somebody with a claim will 
knock you off your little foothold.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bulstrode!” exclaimed his companion. 

The gentleman, who appeared at length quite to have finished his 
material enjoyment of the tea, put his second empty cup down and 
looked at the lady. : 

“You should have married an American husband,” he said to her, 
“a man who would have idolized you, not cared whether you developed 
or not. A duchess isn’t far enough up. An American empress is 
higher.” 

The lady listening to him shuddered a little. 

“ As it is,’ he went on regretfully, “you ’ve been forced to develop, 
whether or not you wanted to; to grow finer and freer, to go farther on, 
to become more delightful. Here you are, progressed and civilized, after 
years of education, experience, and suffering, and, my poor child, here 
you are all alone! ” 
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She again said his name under her breath with a gasp. 
“Oh, no, no!” he softly ejaculated. “It is not fair! You’re 
terribly wasted, and you’ve been, as you too well know, terribly 
betrayed.” 

But here he felt her hand on his arm with a strong grasp. She 
shook that arm a little. 

“ Don’t go on,” she said deeply. “I tell you not to go on.” After 
a few seconds, in which he heard the fire and the slow bubbling of the 
gently boiling water and the cooing of the doves without, under the 
eaves, the Duchess said: “ Listen to me. I have n’t talked at all to you. 
Let me say something now.” 

Her companion reflected to himself: “Well, at all events, she’s 
not going to malign the Duke; that’s a foregone conclusion! ” 

The Duchess clasped her hands round her knee and raised her face 
to him. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “ that there’s any egoist as nasty as a 
feminine one? . Men are admitted to be generally selfish, but we spe- 
cialize, and each one of us has the faculty of getting up some new and 
peculiar brand, I begin to believe. At any rate, when I married I was. 
an egoist, and I’ve stayed on being one until a very little time ago. I 
suppose I must in a way have more or less ‘ ornamented my position,’ 
as the papers say. I did have two children as well, and in that way 
fulfilled my duty as a Westboro’. But really and truly, Mr. Bulstrode, 
I have never in the least been a wife, and very little of a mother. I 
was as silly and as vain as could be, and I never for a moment valued 
my husband. I wasn’t indifferent to my children, but I was absorbed 
by my worldly life, and when my little boys were taken ill and died, I 
was on a dahabeah on the Nile, and I don’t think that Cecil ever forgave 
us for being so far away.” 

She remained quiet for a long time, looking down at her hands, 
and when she lifted her face Bulstrode saw that there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“That,” she went on, “ broke the ice around my heart, when I came 
home to those empty rooms.” 

He said soothingly: “ There, there, my child.” 

“Oh, let me go on,” she urged him, “let me speak. I shall prob- 
ably never feel like doing so again. But at that time when I turned to 
find my husband, I discovered that I had no power over him, and I 
realized that for years I had not possessed his love. I suppose you ’ll 
tell me that it is unusual for a woman to see so clearly as this. Perhaps 
it is. At any rate, just because I did see clearly I forgave him when he 
came to me last year at Cannes.” 

“You were wonderful,” he repeated again, “perfectly noble, and, 
as I said before, Westboro’ did not deserve you.” 
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She did not here, as she had before done, catch him up; on the 
contrary, after a few moments she asked him point-blank: 

“ What, then, do you advise us, knowing us both, to do?” 

He was distinctly disappointed that she should have put the question 
to him, and gave her time to withdraw it as he asked tentatively: “ You 
really feel that you must ask me, Duchess ? ” 

“Tell me, at all events.” 

“ You are quite sure that you could not go back to your husband? ” 

After a little pause she lingeringly said: 

“Yes, quite sure. You must know that he will not be the first to 
break the ice now.” Then she pushed: “ You would advise my filing 
my papers for divorce?” 

Held in this way pitilessly for a direct challenge, Bulstrode met her 
eyes with his own, asking her gently : 

“Ts there nothing that speaks for Westboro’ more distinctly than 
anything I can say? And more appealingly than anything which you 
in all your pride feel?” 

The Duchess assented that there was, with a movement of her lips; 
she put her hands over her face and so sat quietly for a few moments, 
and when she spoke again to her visitor her words were irrelevant. 
When some few moments later she bade him good-by, she regretted his 
absence in London and begged him to come to see her as soon as he 
returned. 

“ Come,” she said, “at least to see whether I am here or whether 
I have struck my tent and gone away.” 

As Bulstrode stood in the doorway she asked him: 

“ You say there are a lot of people at the Castle for Christmas, and 
among them is Mrs. Falconer, isn’t she? Is she really so very lovely?” 

“It’s a different type of loveliness from yours,’ Mr. Bulstrode 
returned. And the Duchess supposed: “A happier type?” 

“Well, she’s rather happy, I think, take it all together,” Jimmy 
said. 

“ Has she children ? ” 

“ None.” 

“Ts she in love with her husband ? ” 

And Bulstrode was so long searching for a reply that the Duchess 
laughed quietly. 

“Poor man,” she said, “don’t bother. But, then, since she’s so 
happy, she must be in love with somebody else’s husband.” 

But he put her right immediately. 

“T don’t think she in the least is. And why,” he went on, “since 
happiness is so greatly the question of other people’s state of mind, 
might we not let it go at the fact that she is herself very much loved?” 
The Duchess looked at her guest rather absently. She was thinking 
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of the happy beauty, the woman of a different type to her own, whose 
presence at Westboro’ had been sought by her husband for the second 
time. 

“Oh,” she answered rather absently, giving Jimmy her hand, “ she 
would n’t, you know, be happy if the feeling were all on the other side.” 


XIV. 


ENGLAND, the heart of the countryside, freshened by December and 
drifted over by delicate breaths that are scarcely fog, and through which, 
like a chrysanthemum seen behind ground glass, the sun contrives to 
shine,—the English country in December is one thing; London quite 
another. 

Bulstrode rather wandered than went across from Paddington to his 
destination, part of the time on foot, part of the time peering from a 
crawling hansom, in immediate peril of collision with every other object 
that, like himself, lost bearings in the nightmarish yellow fog. 

He fetched up before No. — Portman Square at mid-day, and 
rang the door bell of Lady Sorgham’s town house, and in his eagerness 
to find his friend did not ask himself how the time accorded with calling 
hours. 

She was at home. 

An insignificant footman told him so, and the gentleman reflected 
that it was astonishing what the words heard often in the course of ten 
years meant to him still! 

In the sitting-room, before a coal fire, a writing-table at her side, 
a pen in her hand, he found Mrs. Falconer. 

He sincerely struggled with an inability to speak at once; even the 
consoling how-d’-dos that cover for us a multitude of feelings were not 
at his tongue’s end. There usually surrounded the occasions on which, 
after an absence, he came face to face with his friend, a mysterious 
veil, through which it was not until she had charmingly declared 
herself to his cleared vision that he could speak. 

The fire had burned away a few feet of fog, and lighted lamps and 
candles shone pallidly through an obscurity about whose existence there 
could be no doubt. 

The inmates of Lady Sorgham’s thoroughly English and thoroughly 
comfortable drawing-room were aliens, possessing neither of them a 
hearthstone within a range of several thousand miles. But no sooner 
had they greeted—Bulstrode triumphantly peering at her through both 
real and mental haze—shaken hands, and each found a seat before-the 
grate, than an enchanting homeliness overspread the place. Bulstrode 
felt it and smiled with content to think she also possessed the feeling, 
and remembered an occasion when they had both of them missed a train 
for some out-of-the-way place and found themselves side by side in a 
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mid-country station, to pass there three hours of a broiling afternoon. 
The flies and mosquitoes buzzed about them, the thermometer registered 
ninety degrees, but, happy, cool, and unruffled, Mary Falconer, smiling 
up at him from her hard bench, had said: 

“ Jimmy, let ’s build here!” 

In the room where they now talked, wreaths of fog filled the corners 
like spiders’ dusty webs that poised and swung. The odor that stamps 
England hung in the mist, furthermore permeated with the scent of a 
bouquet at Mrs. Falconer’s elbow and which at one moment of his visit 
Jimmy recognized for a lot of roses sent by parcel post from the West- 
boro’ greeneries. 

“Do you ever sew?” he asked her, and she admitted to a thimble 
which persistently, with a suggestion of reproach, turned up every now 
and then amongst her belongings; now falling out from a jewel-box, 
then stowed away in a handkerchief-case, out of place and continually 
reproachful : kept because it had been her mother’s. 

Although the picture of the Duchess at her work was fresh in his 
mind, he did not tell Mrs. Falconer of it. 

No matter to what extent he had thought of her, and it was pretty 
sure to be a wide one, her beauty struck him every time afresh. There 
was the fine exquisiteness of fin de race in Mary Falconer. Her father 
had been an Irishman born, and the type of his island’s lovely women 
was repeated in his daughter’s eyes, the set of her head, and her arms. 
Her taper and small-boned little wrists, her cool hands with the slender 
fingers, told in muscle and moulding the well-finished, well turned-out 
creature whose race it had taken generations to perfect. These dis- 
tinctions her clever father bequeathed her as well as her laugh and 
her wit. 

Bulstrode stayed on in the dingy, delightful room until, at an order 
of his hostess, luncheon was served them on a small table, and over 
the good things of an amazingly well understood buffet, and a bottle of 
wine, they were left alone. Bulstrode stayed on until the fog in the 
corners darkened to the blackest of ugly webs and choked the fire and 
clutched the candles’ slender throats as if to suffocate the flame. Tea 
was served and put away, and the period known as entre chien et loup 
at length stole up Portman Square alongside the fog and found Mr. 
Bulstrode still staying on. 

If he did not speak other than in a general way of his host at West- 
boro’, he did of The Dials and the fascination the old place possessed 
for him. 

The Dials was in point of fact very prettily described to Mrs. Fal- 
coner, who looked it out on the map of Blankshire, and Bulstrode’s 
purchase (for he had legally gone in for it, the whole thing) was made 


to seem a very jewel of a property. 
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“Tt’s as lovely as an old print,” she said, “as good as a Turner. 
You ’re a great artist along your lines, Jimmy. Don’t have it rebuilt 
by some more than designing architect in trouble, or landscape-gardened 
by some inebriated Adam out of charity. Leave it beautifully alone.” | 

“ Oh, I will,” he assured her. “ It shall tumble and crumble away 
in peace.” 

“When I come down,” she said, “we’ll go together all over it.” 

But at this friendly suggestion Bulstrode bolted the topic with 
curious haste. Later, much later, when the lamps in the street and 
the square found themselves with no visible transition lighting night- 
time, as they had lighted day, and when the hansoms began to swing 
the early diners along to their destinations, a hansom drew up before 
No. — Portman Square. 

Bulstrode had been to his hotel to dress. And just where they had 
chosen to lunch, the gentleman and lady dined, at the same small table 
with little ceremony ; and when coffee and liqueurs had been removed, 
and across the foggy room the smoke of Jimmy’s cigar had blown its 
azure breath, the house proper had to him the air of having been 
bewitched, off the face of London Town! Only the sitting-room seemed 
miraculously to have remained, poised in mid-air, and he took it as an 
especial favor of the Genii that this at least stood firm! The room, 
in foggy haze, hung over Portman Square like a bubble blown out for 
him, and over its lovely sides the image of the lady was indefinitely 
deflected. 

After he had come to the close of all he had to tell her—for it was 
their habit to give each other detailed accounts of their faits et gestes 
since the last meeting—there fell between them one of those silences 
that are either, as the case may be, adored or dreaded. The poor man 
knew that as usual it must cruelly fall to him brutally to shatter the 
quiet. But on this night the temptation to sit and watch her, to 
listen to what neither of them said, was too strong, and he delayed and 
delayed, until the delicious silence grew so prolonged that Jimmy 
could not have spoken for a kingdom. The interruption came from 
without. 

It was at the hour soft-footed London had ceased to roll its rubber 
tires down the little street, and only an occasional cab slipped by 
unheard. But a small hand-cart on which a piano-organ was installed 
wheeled by No. — Portman Square, and stopped directly under the 
Sorghams’ window, and a man began to sing: 
“I’ll sing thee songs of Araby 
And tales of old Cashmere.” 


The creature was singing for his living, for his supper doubtless, 
certainly for his breakfast, but he chanced to possess a remarkable gift, 
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and he evidently loved his trade. The silence—wherein all London 
appeared to listen, the quiet wherein the magically suspended room 
had swung and swung until even Mr. Bulstrode’s clear mind and good 
sense began fatally to blur and swing with the pendulant room—was 
broken into by the song. 

And as Bulstrode moved and turned away his eyes from the woman’s 
face, she sighed and covered her own eyes with her hands. Between 
them the small coffee-table had been taken away. Mrs. Falconer was 
in a lower chair than her friend, leaning forward, her hands lying 
loosely in her lap. The distance between them his hand could have 
bridged in one gesture. The voice of the street-singer was superb, liquid 
and sweet. He sang his ballad well. 


I’ll sing thee songs of Araby, 

And tales of fair Cashmere, 
Wild tales to cheat thee of a sigh, 
Or charm thee to a tear. 


And dreams of delight shall on thee break, 
And rainbow visions rise, 

And all my soul shall strive to wake 

Sweet wonder in thine eyes. 


Though those twin lakes, when wonder wakes, 
My raptur’d song shall sink, 

And as the diver dives for pearls, 

Bring tears, bright tears to their brink; 


And dreams of delight shall on thee break, 
And rainbow visions rise, 

And all my soul shall strive to wake 

Sweet wonder in thine eyes. 


Mrs. Falconer’s guest rose. 
“Jimmy! It’s only ten o’clock.” 

“T must, however, go.” 

“Nonsense! Where will you pass the next hour and a half? 
There ’s not a cat in town.” 

“ Nevertheless, I promised a man to meet him at the——” 

“ Jimmy!” 

He had reached the door, making his way with a dogged determina- 
tion and like a man who has touched terra firma after months on a 
dancing brig, still not feeling quite sure of the land or its tricks. 

“ How you hurry from me!” she said softly. 

“ Oh, I’m hurrying off,” he explained brightly, “ because I want to 
get hold of that chap out there and take him to supper, and to find 
out why he is n’t on the operatic stage. He’s got a jolly voice. Good 
night, good night.” 
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He was gone from her with scant courtesy and a brusquerie she knew 
well, adored, and hated! During these last years she had done her 
cruel best, her wicked best, to soften and change and break it down. 

The curtains as she drew them back showed that the fog had for 
the most part lifted, and she was just in time to see the piano and the — 
two musicians disappear in the mist which still tenaciously held the 
end of the street in shadow—and a gentleman in long evening cloak 
and high hat hurry after the street people. Mrs. Falconer’s face was 
tender as she watched the distinguished figure melt into the fog, and at 
her last glimpse of her friend she blew a kiss against the pane. 


XV. 


Jimmy Butstrope on the day following, for the only time on 
record en route to meet Her, stopped for a rendezvous with another 
woman! He was hurrying across the forest when the Duchess herself 
appeared to him at the big dial. Even the gentleman who was antici- 
pating the feast that one woman alone could offer to his ocular sense, 
found the Duchess very lovely as she greeted him. 

She wore her furs, muff, and big enveloping stole, her hat with fur 
on it, and a veil. She was not in house or garden trim. The urban 
elegance of her toilet was a surprise to Bulstrode, and he took in her 
readiness for something he had not expected, something great, some- 
thing decisive. 

“Tt’s good of you to come when you must be full of delightful 
ways of passing your time, Mr. Bulstrode,” she said, “and I wanted 
so much to see you again.” 

“ Again? ” 

“Of course,” she replied, nodding, “again and many times. But 
I mean, I wanted to see you here.” 

Bulstrode did not want her to tell him a piece of final news. He 
did not care to learn of an arbitrary departure, and he said, laughing: 
“Then you don’t like my property? Any repairs you——” 

“Oh, I adore The Dials,” she said gravely, “and I can’t think 
why they ever let you buy it, or what you ll do with it after I’m gone.” 
She smiled. “. . . or with whom.” Before he could speak she 
added: “ Where is my husband to-day?” 

“T left him wandering about the house like a lost spirit,” Bulstrode 
replied. “ Looking,” he went on, “all about for something or other. 
I expect he himself did n’t quite know what. For something to cheer 
up the empty rooms.” 

“ Oh, don’t,” she murmured. 

But Bulstrode seemed pleased with the picture he drew. “I doubt 
if Westboro’ stops in the house alone; he’s probably gone out shooting.” 
“But he’s a house full of people! ” 
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“No one has come or is coming after all.” 

“You don’t mean to say that they ’ve all refused!” 

“Yes,” Jimmy said, “every man of them, and all the women as 
well.” 

The Duchess put out her hand quickly, and said touchingly: “Oh, 
but you don’t for a moment think——” 

“That it’s because of the scandal, dear lady?” he smiled. “ Well, 
that would be a new phase! No, I think, on the other hand, they would 
revel, and the only reason in the world that they have not come down 
is that they were really asked too late. Christmas week, you know——” 

“ And of course, then, Mrs. Falconer ”—the Duchess’s face bright- 
ened—“ she——” 

“Oh, she!” Bulstrode exclaimed. “She’s as right as possible. 
She’s to be along this afternoon méme.” 

“Oh!” accepted the Duchess. “And with whom does she come?” 

Bulstrode waited. “ Well, of course the poor thing expects to find 
more or less some one to help her bear up her end. And I can’t say 
how she will take the fact of only us two——” 

The Duchess’s interruption was cheerful. 

“Why, she, of course, will go directly back; you don’t for a second 
think that she would stop on alone like that? ” 

“ Alone?” Bulstrode gave her with a little malice. “ But she ’ll 
have Westboro’ and me so entirely to herself, and one can always ask 
in the rector or curate or corral a neighbor.” 

But the Duchess shook her head as if she understood. “ Oh, no, not 
at this time.” 

Bulstrode miscomprehended blithely: “Christmas time? You 
see, I know the visiting lady pretty well, and I believe shell feel me 
to be more or less of a stand-by, and I know her spirit and her human 
kindness. I am inclined to think that she will feel it’s up to her not 
to run off like a hare; to think that Westboro’ may, in a way, need her; 
and that when she finds everybody ’s gone back on the poor man, and 
there’s to be no tree after all, why, I’m tempted, by Jove, to 
think!” 

The Duchess helped him: “That she will make a charity 
of it.” 

“ Yes, if you like,” he laughed. “Or be a sport,” he preferred to 
put it. “Stay on, stand by. It will be perfectly ripping of her, you 
know.” 

But the Duchess had no sympathy for the other woman’s delightful 
qualities. Her eyes fixed themselves on the trees before her, and as 
a shot rang out in the distance she said abruptly: “ Why, that might 
be Cecil, might n’t it? Does he shoot birds on your premises? ” 


Bulstrode wondered very much for what reason she was habited 
Vou. LXXXI.—18 
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in street dress and furs: whether she had planned to leave The Dials 
or had intended going up to see her husband. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “if I seem to be shockingly in a hurry, 
but I must have a look at the time, for as it happens, even in this 
far-off place, I’ve an engagement.” . 

Impulsively putting out her hand, the Duchess exclaimed: “TI 
can’t ever, ever thank you.” 

“Oh, after your divoree——” 

But she cried out so against his words that he hastened: “You 
want me to think then that you do not believe——” 

“ Believe!” she ardently repeated. “Oh, I don’t know what I 
believe or think ;” and he saw that the poor thing spoke the truth. “It’s 
I who am as unstable as the sea, Mr. Bulstrode, J who am the derelict.” 

He contradicted her gently: “My dear, you’re only trying to solve 
alone a problem which it takes two to answer. When you see Westboro’ 
you will know.” 

She turned on him with the first sparkle of humor he had ever 
seen her display. “ Why don’t you marry Mrs. Falconer? ” 

Bulstrode did n’t start; indeed, the idea had such a familiar sound 
it would have been hard to frighten him with it from any corner. 

“T thought you did n’t believe in divorces? ” 

“Oh, but you’d make a wonderful husband! ” 

Bulstrode laughed. “ No one has ever thought so—la preuve-——?” 

With great frankness in her gesture and a great—he was quick to 
see it—a great affection, she put out her hand to him and said: “Oh, 
yes, you ’d make a wonderful companion, and you ’ve been a wonderful 
friend. If anything good comes to me now, I shall in great measure 
owe it to you.” 

He protested: “You owe me nothing, nothing.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she said: “ But I want to, I like to, 
and I do. I don’t know,” she went on, “that I might not have been 
reconciled ultimately to my husband, but I feel quite sure it would 
have been only the basting up of the seam—it would have ripped 
away again. Did you ever”—she challenged him with still a little 
sparkle of humor—“ hear of a thing called a change of heart, Mr. 
Bulstrode?” 

“Yes, at Methodist meetings.” 

She said gravely: “That’s not what I mean. But whatever has 
happened, it’s only been since you told me things.” 

Her face was so girlish, her eyes so sweet, her humility so sudden, 
that her companion found himself embarrassed and could hardly find 
words to say good-by to her. She went on to say in a tone so low that 
he bent a little over the dial to hear her: “You told me you could 
not advise my husband to come to me.” 
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Ah, had he? It was hard to remember that. Had he said so? 
“T think,” she whispered, “ you need not keep him away now if he 
should want to come.” 

As her friend said nothing she added in a voice more like a child’s 
than a great duchess’s: “You may trust me. I want him to come. 
There, I ’ve said it. I hope he’ll come. If he does n’t——” 

“Why, then, you’ll go away,” he finished. “You can’t bear it.” 

The Duchess shook her head. “1I’ll go éo him, on the contrary.” 

“You were going?” 

“Yes, when you came.” 

Bulstrode cried out: “Oh, I’m off then, I’m off for Penhaven, and 
I shan’t be back for hours. You may count on me.” 

The Duchess smiled delightfully, and was in a second the elusive 
woman, intangible and impossible to seize. 

“No, no,” she said; “please don’t exile yourself either to-day or 
to-morrow. It isn’t, after all, the moment, and as I want to prove 
to you that I’m not jealous—I ’ve decided to wait until Mrs. Falconer 
has gone.” 

XVI. 

Tue waste of his territory, its largesse to no purpose, its vastness 
through which only unbearable silences echoed; accumulated revenues 
and hereditary title, only added to the Duke’s melancholy. 

The poor gentleman’s mood led him to resent each fresh defection 
on the part of those whom he had invited to his house party as a per- 
sonal wound inflicted by an old friend at a time when charity would 
have been sweet ; and it was with really tragic melancholy that he threw 
the last letter down exclaiming: 

“ And they all with one consent began to make excuse.” 

He quite waited for a line from Mrs. Falconer which would tell 
him that she too had decided to abandon him; and the thought of what 
he believed to be Jimmy’s complications at The Dials caused him half 
to regard the matter with a pity for her. 

“Tf Jimmy isn’t married, he’s the most whited of sepulchres! ” 

The shine of holly, the glimmer of mistletoe, the odor of spruce and 
pine and heavier scent of hemlock, bewitched the Castle throughout 
with their fragrance. Setting and decoration suggested a feast, and the 
Duke as he passed through the upper halls and by the doors of his 
children’s rooms, saw holly wreaths on the walls, and that the little 
gates were twisted with green. 

Jimmy came back from London the following day at an early hour, 
and, to the Duke’s surprise—it was like a southern winter over his 
cold despair—it turned out that Mrs. Falconer was actually to follow 
on. Bulstrode planned it all out: the next day he would motor over 
to Penhaven, and there meet Mrs. Falconer’s train. The Duke smiled 
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subtly behind his mustaches; it began to go well in with what he was 
beginning to believe in regard to his friend. Bulstrode had come back 
alone, and in the nature of affairs he would pay a visit en attendant 
Mrs. Falconer’s return to The Dials. And when after a lame excuse the 
gentleman made off on foot after luncheon and alone, Westboro’, 
wickedly spying him, saw that he cut off in the proper direction for 
suspicion to follow him. The Duke, frowning at his deceitfulness, again 
affirmed to himself: “ Well, he is the most whited of sepulchres.” 

The day was dampish, and the Duke, unable to bear the silence of 
the house, took his rifle and his dogs and, with a lack of resource and 
superfluity of ennui to urge him from the Castle, he started to tramp 
off his unrest. 

The afternoon was young, and the bare, naked sunlight fell over 
the bare nakedness of the land. The little low clumps of neutral- 
colored underbrush, the reddish-brown thickets between wood and field, 
would hide the birds well, and with his gun across his back, his hands 
in his pockets, his Grace covered many miles before he at length stopped 
to take in the length of the land or to listen for wings. 

Coveys unseen by him, and their whirring unheard, had indeed 
flown up and away. His dogs had run off, and, without being abruptly 
brought to heel, skulked back by themselves, shamefaced and bewildered 
by the hunter’s indifference. Holly reddened on the hedges, the scarlet 
berries bright among the glowing leaves; high in the poplars the para- 
site mistletoe with its crystal balls hung tiny white globules like fairy 
grapes. High holiday was in the air, and over the gray winter land- 
scape the finest possible powder of snow lay pale under the furtive 
sun. As the forest edges closed about him and still with no idea of 
where he was going, the Duke continued to tramp until he unconsciously 
entered the property Bulstrode had lately acquired and which he had 
begged his friend to avoid. 

There was something in the country air, in its pungent sweetness, 
and in the season, that penetrated even Westboro’s melancholy, and 
every now and then he lifted his head to breathe in deeply the fra- 
grance of hemlock and the cold earthy aroma, the spice of bracken and 
the balm of a fragrant thicket that smelled like a rose. It was winter, 
however, and although a snowbird piped in it and the sun was out, there 
was a December quality that for Westboro’, in the mood he was, 
shadowed all the festivities of the time. He heard the bird, who was 
persistent and sharp-voiced, and for the first thinking of the other 
game he had come out for, he paused. His dogs were gone, the beggars! 
He called them to no purpose, whistled and waited. They were a new 
brace and young. God knew where they had cut away to! 

Before him as he stood, the brown vistas of the winter forest opened 
out here and there into ochre circles, filled at this hour with brilliant 
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sunlight, their round openings overflowing with winter gold. The light 
filtered gently out and was swallowed up by the cold and closer wood. 
Under his feet there was only the faint ghost of the late snowfall on 
the turned up, curled up edges of the dry leaves, where beeches, red as 
copper, and iron strong oaks, struck their roots deep down into the 
mould. Westboro’ did not know where he had wandered to, but here 
and there through the bare trees gleamed the white of a statue on its 
mossy base, and a little farther along a broken pedestal held its slender 
column up amongst the tree-trunks, as mossy and veined as they, and 
right in the heart of the bowl, on a brick pedestal, was a sun-dial, a 
round brass disk, cut into with the tooth of time, and all black and 
green. The sun at this moment shone full on it, and its slight shadow 
fell along the noon. The Duke stooped down and through his glass 
read the inscription: ‘ 

“ Utere dum licet.” 

“I’m a trespasser,” he thought. “Here I am on Bulstrode’s 
property, and this is The Dials.” 

Through an opening just to the right he could see a brown path, 
and at the end of it a gate. 

“ What the deuce could Jimmy have so wanted this old place for? 
What was he hiding here? ” 

He turned back, with the intention of taking as sudden leave of 
the place as he had made an entrance. He saw his dogs in front of 
him and called them. Before him lay the clean low fall of the meadow, 
with the line of high hedge, and directly opposite him rose the elms 
of his own park. He had not gone more than a couple of hundred 
feet away before he paused again and turned about to have one last 
look at the enchanting place. As he halted thus, in Jimmy’s property, 
he at first took what he saw for a trick of sight, and he stood perfectly 
rigid, peering back at the opening he had left not five minutes before. 
He leaned forward, setting his eyeglass and staring at two figures who 
had come into the bowl and stood close by the big dial. 

The Duke set his gun on the ground and leaned upon it. There 
was a cordial meeting between the two people. He could hear the 
voices, but he could not distinguish their words, and during all the 
interview, which must have consumed some fifteen minutes, the Duke 
never stirred. Finally, and, curiously enough, it seemed a short time 
to him, they took leave of each other, the man going out of the forest 
by a different path, the woman slowly turning down the neat walk that 
led to the brick arch and to the old house. Whether or not the Duke 
had at this moment the vaguest suspicion of his friend or of his wife 
that did them any wrong in his mind, he never had time or clearness 
to reflect or to ask himself. A dense blindness took his senses away. 
He put his hands out to steady himself in vain, and staggered. His 
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dogs were at his feet, he fell over them, struggled to get his balance 
back, and like a stricken tree went down. In his heavy fall his gun 
discharged, filling his upper arm and shoulder with a quantity of 
birdshot. The scattering pain, instead of finishing his faint, roused 
him with a sharp, ugly sting, and the rush of the warm wet blood. He 
half picked himself up, and then, aware of the pain tearing his 
muscles and flesh, fell back like a dog on his haunches. Through his 
confusion he still contrived to remember a little path, and inch by 
inch he dragged himself towards it. He pulled along over the leaves 
and russet patches of ground. His bare hand finally struck the bricks 
of the little walk, and he could still know that he was wonderfully in 
the road. There was a cloud before his swimming eyes and his 
troubled mind; his face, pale as death, was lifted towards the arch. 
Leaving a bloody trail as he crawled along the ground, he contrived 
to reach the gate, and fell across its threshold. His head lay on his 
arm, the string of his broken eyeglass wound pathetically about his 
wrist. Westboro’ proved to be a modern replica of the poor knight 
who fell face downward on the grass when Elizabeth’s carriage passed 
him by some three hundred years before the present duke. 


XVII. 

Tue Duchess of Westboro’ hurried back to her house, to the 
house that was not her home; to the little long drawing-room that was 
not hers. For the first time since her voluntary exile, since her occu- 
pation of this little asylum, she found it bereft of charm and the cozy, 
dear place as cold to her as if the snows had drifted in and filled a 
deserted nest. It had nevertheless been a cloister, and she knew it, 
where the best of her had prayed, where the true woman—and the true 
woman is always something of a saint—had folded submissive hands, 
where self had gone away and left nothing at all but love. 

On this Christmas eve The Dials was the loneliest corner of England. 
The scarcely occupied house suggested to the Duchess the thought of 
a stocking hung before a chimney when there were no children who 
cared whether it was filled or not, when there was no reason why any 
St. Nicholas should pass. But it was only the very edge of her thoughts 
that touched anything so fantastic as this picture. The Duchess was 
very serious and very lonely. With a sigh, and winking back tears 
which had come, she threw off her furs, laid off her hat, and, after 
poking up the fire into sparkling brightness, she wandered upstairs to 
the apartment that she had made her bedroom. Under the low eaves 
the bed-chamber shone out gay with chintz, fresh and sweet as a mid- 
winter bouquet, the frostiness coming in around it through the slightly 
opened window, and there was the scent of the firs and the cedar wood 
that closely hemmed the old place in. 
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“ Heavens!” thought the Duchess, half aloud. “How dreadfully 
in love Jimmy Bulstrode is, how dreadfully, faithfully, in love!” 
And then she went on to say: “How dreadfully I am myself in 
love, and no one is hurrying to me!” 

She walked aimlessly about the pretty room, irritated and annoyed 
at the cloister effect. She found it too remote, too virgin, and no room 
for a wife. “I promised,” she mused, “to wait until Mrs. Falconer 
has gone. I shall break my promise. Oh, I can’t really wait at all! 
If things are going on to be as bad as this, I want to leave England, 
I want at least to know. And Jimmy will forgive me, it’s such a 
wonderfully good cause: a woman going to find her husband on Christ- 
mas Eve!” 

The Duchess threw open the window to its widest. Down in the 
garden on the stone wall the big dial lay in the shadow of the after- 
noon. She could not read its motto, but she knew perfectly what it 
said— 

Utere dum licet 


As she leaned out above her garden under her window, the snowballs 
hung their waxen globes in a green tree. There were a few winter 
roses blooming, and the English garden had the beauty of summer in 

The Duchess heard a sharp sound close to the house. It was a rifle 
shot, and it died instantly on the still air. Shots were not uncommon 
in this season, but here in the Dial woods they were entirely out of 
character; in fact, they were quite inadmissible. There was no shoot- 
ing let, and a shot could only mean poaching, or something more 
serious. The Duchess waited a few moments, but no other sound fol- 
lowed. She nevertheless drew the casement in, and, going downstairs, 
threw her stole about her shoulders and opened the house door into 
the garden. At the sight of her, down by the other end of the wall, 
the gardener lifted up his bent form and with a little pannier of hot- 
house violets in his hands hurried toward his lady. 

“ Mellon,” said she, “ have you any violets?” 

The Duchess took the fragrant basket with its delicate burden. 

“A mort, my lady.” 

“ Pick them all, Mellon, and all the flowers from the green-house 
as well, every one of them, and fetch up whatever there is to the 
cottage.” 

The old man was deaf, as well as discreet, and if this sudden com- 
mand to vandalism surprised him, he did not say so. Holding his 
hand behind his ear, he nodded. 

“T shall send them,” the Duchess thought, “up to Jimmy Bul- 
strode. I think he will understand, and I will ask him at the same 
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time to take his friend off somewhere in a motor that I may go unob- 
served to the Castle.” 

She said a few more words to the old man, asked him a few ques- 
tions, then with the basket on her arm she was about to turn away 
when she remembered the shot. 

“Did you hear a rifle shot, Mellon? They should not be shooting 
about here, you know.” But the old man had heard nothing, and, 
intending to find the lodge-keeper who was clipping the trees on the 
lower terrace and ask him to go through the woods and investigate 
for her, the Duchess walked toward the gate and in the direction of 
the brick path. 

As she came up to it she gave a low cry, lifted her hands to her 
heart; the basket of flowers fell to the earth and scattered their purple 
blooms at her feet. Then the hands that had gone to her heart 
extended, she held out her arms and went forward, crying her husband’s 
name. 

The Duke of Westboro’ had managed to pick himself up. He was 
a strong man, in the fullness of health and vigor; there was nothing 
of the mollycoddle about the last duke of the line. The sound of 
voices had reached his dulled ear, his swoon was over, and he had man- 
fully, with a few sturdy curses, pulled himself up and now stood, 
albeit very pale, clinging to the gate-post, leaning on it, finding his 
legs shaking and his balance not all he could wish. Before him was a 
little brick house, with bright curtains to the window, and between it 
and himself, lovely as a ghost and no less white, was his wife, and 
her arms were extended toward him. 

“Cecil!” she cried. “Oh, my God! Cecil, what has happened 
to you?” 

Before Westboro’ knew it, the arms to which he had gone in visions 
were about him and the soft shoulder gave him a prop more fragile 
perhaps than the stone against which he leaned, but it was a living 
support, and it felt warm and wonderful. 

“Don’t,” he said vaguely, “get near me. I’m nasty and bloody. 
It’s all right; I’m only a bit scratched, really. A lot of beastly shot 
has gone off into my shoulder. Just call some one to help me, will 
you?” 

“ Cecil,” she said, “lean on me, put your arm around my shoulder; 
you can perfectly well get along with only me. Come! Come!” 

The Duke saw that he could perfectly get along with another 
faint—he was near to it, but something beside his wound and his 
light head kept him manfully on his feet. With his left hand he very 
firmly pushed the Duchess a little away from him. 

“Come?” he repeated. “Come where? ” 
“ Home,” said the Duchess, with a catch in her voice—she was 
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bearing up. “Oh, lean on me! Youll fall, you’ll fall! Mellon!” 
she cried. “Oh, Mellon!” 

But the Duke put up his hand. “I’m all right,” he said. “Don’t 
call. What house is that? What home do you mean?” 

“Mine,” said the Duchess; “my house—that is, I mean to say, 
Mr. Bulstrode’s.” 

The Duchess saw a slight wave of red rush up her husband’s pale 
cheek. 

“Confound Bulstrode!” he breathed. “What the devil does he 
do here? I saw you together—I saw you not half an hour since—that 
is the whole mischief of it—it was too much for me—it took away my 
senses, and I fell on my gun, and the beastly thing went off. If I 
ever get back to where Bulstrode is——” 

“Cecil!” cried the Duchess. She again wound her arms around 
him, and it was as well that she was a strong, fine creature, and that 
the columns of the gate were back of him, for Westboro’ was swaying 
like a child that has just learned to walk. 

“He is fainting! ” she cried. “ Mellon, Mellon!” 

The old man had not heard his mistress, but he had seen her, and, 
after staring open-mouthed at the couple at the gate, he came scurrying 
like a rabbit, dropping his shears on the wall. They hit the big dial 
with a ring. 

The Duke heard the steps and tried to start forward; also tried 
weakly to extricate himself from his wife’s embrace. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said, with a coolness that had something of the humorous 
in its formality—“ I beg your pardon, but I am not going to Bulstrode’s 
house, you know.” 

“Cecil,” pleaded the woman tenderly, “how ridiculous you are! 
Mr. Bulstrode’s house! Why, it’s mine! Oh, don’t break my heart. 
He’s only bought it, you know, that’s all.” 

“Break her heart!” It was a new voice that spoke to the Duke 
of Westboro’. He had never heard it in all his life. It was warm 
and struggling for clearness, it was full of tears and quivering, it was 
the voice of Jove, and unmistakable, certainly, to a lover. 

“What was Bulstrode doing here? ” he persisted. 

“Going to Mrs. Falconer,” breathed the Duchess. 

The Duke moved a step forward: “ What are you doing here? ” 

“Going to you, Cecil—I have been going to you all day. I think 
I have been going to you ever since you left me that night on the 
Riviera ; at any rate, I was on my way to the Castle as you came.” 

The Duke halted again on his crawling way. Mellon, who had 
really reached his side, was doing his best to be of some use and kept 
himself well under the wounded arm, on which the blood had clotted 
and dried but had ceased to flow. 
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“Lean hard on me, your Grace,” pleaded the gardener, and with his 
word he looked over at his mistress to see if she realized who their 
noble visitor was. 

With fine disregard for his help or his existence, the Duke said 
crossly: “Send this confounded gardener away.” 

“Oh, Cecil, no, no; you can’t stand without him.” 

They had reached the garden wall, just at the place where the big 
dial, round and shining, had come a little out of the shadow and the 
last of the afternoon sun touched its edges. Westboro’ lurched toward 
the wall. “Send this man away,” he commanded. 

“He is deaf, Cecil, as the stones.” But at her husband’s face she 
motioned to Mellon: “Stand away a bit. His Grace wants to rest 
on the wall. Ill call you.” 

With her arms about him, Westboro’ leaned on the garden wall, 
his ashen face lifted to his wife. 

“T’ve only one arm,” he said. He put it around her and he drew 
her down as close to him as he could. He felt her face warm against 
his, wet against his with tears. As the Duke, who Mr. Bulstrode said 
was no lover, kissed his wife, the dial seemed to sing its motto aloud. 

“You were coming to me?” he breathed. “Do you forgive me? 
. «+ + Then,” said Westboro’, satisfied by what he heard, “I’m 
cured. I love you—I love you.” 

The woman could not find her voice, but as she held him she was 
the warmest, sweetest prop that ever a wounded man leaned upon. 
After a few seconds she helped him to rise, helped him on, and he found 
his balance and his equilibrium to be very wonderful under the cir- 
cumstances, and managed to reach the doorsill. Mellon and the 
maids were there, and as the Duchess passed in, leading her husband, 
she bade them send for a doctor as fast as they could and to send at 
once for Mr. Bulstrode at the Castle. 

Westboro’s wound had become a sort of intoxication to him, and 
he assured her, “Ill be all right in an hour. I need no one but you; 
send them all away, all away.” 

He had never commanded her before, he had let her rule him, he 
had been indifferent to her disobedience. But now she did what he bade 
her, and led him into the drawing-room, suddenly repossessed of all 
its old charm; led him to the lounge, where he sank down. Here, by 
his side, she gave him stimulants and bathed his head and hands, 
waiting for the doctor to come, and Westboro’, like his ancestors who 
had fought in the King’s Wars, bore up like a man with no resemblance 
whatsoever to the amorous cavalier whose curls had met the dust of 
the road for love of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Duchess found him that best of all things—very much of a 
man, and knew that he was hers. And he, more wild with love for 
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her than suffering physical pain, found her a woman and knew that 
she loved him and that she was his. 

The house, so deserted and desolate an hour ago, grew fresh, warm, 
and rosy as over the west meadows the sunset, gilding the wall and 
The Dials, flushed the windows red, and the deserted bird’s nest, lately 
“ filled with snow,” appeared to have, as the light rained upon it, filled 
itself with roses. So, an hour later, it seemed to Mr. Bulstrode, when 
he came and found it housing the lovers. 


XVIII. 

As he speeded toward Penhaven Mr. Bulstrode leaned toward the 
man who drove him. 

“ Stop first at the inn, will you, Bowles? Ill order tea there, and 
then drive on to the station at the Hants. It’s the three o’clock from 
London we’re to meet, you know, and we ’ve just the time.” 

The Abbey and its clustering village hung on the hillside some 
fifteen lovely miles away to the south of them. And Bulstrode, who 
was at length obediently answering the call of it, and in response to 
the fancied bell of the entire countryside religiously hastening to what- 
ever might reward him, settled happily back in his corner. He saw the 
mist fly by him as his carriage cut its way rapidly through Blank- 
shire. The air was not too cold, in spite of the dampness, for the 
vapor rose high, and above and below it the atmosphere was clear. 
Bulstrode felt he might safely leave the Duchess in the mood she was, 
and he washed his hands for the time being of both man and wife. 
In spite of what she said, he believed in her jealousy, and smiled at 
his own subtlety in so having helped that work on. But he left them 
both now. He might safely do so. He had only stood on the bank 
ready to aid, and they could swim alone he found, and with no little 
alacrity gave himself up to the commonplaces of his own affairs. Mrs. 
Falconer herself had chosen Penhaven as a place possible to drive 
over to, as far as Mr. Bulstrode was concerned, and far enough away 
to stop over in for tea. Bulstrode carried the scheme she had written 
out for him in his pocket. It bore the arrivals of trains, the address 
of the inn; she had herself written this, recurring to the pretty fallacy 
she liked to indulge in that Jimmy forgot trains, missed them, and 
forgot rendezvous. Well, he at all events was not likely to miss this 
meeting. He had thought about nothing else since he left her in 
London, and prepared for her as he was always preparing for her, 
as one makes ready for the dearest guest at a feast. 

The fact that not only had she divinely consented to the Penhaven 
scheme, but that she had herself arranged the whole thing, made the 
romance of the idea first appeal to herself and then readily to Bul- 
strode; the fact that she had been the creator of the little excursion 
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that gave them to each other for several hours before what the castle 
had to offer them of surprise or dullness, did not in any measure rob 
the occasion of the charm of the imprevue for the lady herself. Nor 
did she in the least feel that it was any the less his because it was so | 
essentially her own plan. 

It proved either too cold or too late to see the cathedral, to see 
anything more than the close which side by side they had wandered 
through together a few moments before tea. Penhaven’s distinguished 
gloom was not disturbed, and in their subterranean vaults lying all 
along their stones the dukes and the abbés and the duchesses remained 
unlit in their stern crypts by the verger’s candle on this Christmas 
eve. 

At the little vulgar inn (in a stuffy sitting-room a fire had 
spluttered for some quarter of an hour before the train arrived) Mrs. 
Falconer had made him his tea in a vulgar little bowl-like teapot 
whose blue glaze served very well, as her hands held the vessel and 
poured from it, for a halo. As she buttered him slices of toast, spread 
them with gooseberry jam, as she herself ate and drank and laughed 
and chattered, with the tea-things about her and her sleeves turned 
back for cutting and buttering and spreading, she had been with the 
roundness of her wrists and the suave grace of her capable hands, 
most adorably a woman, most adorably dear. 

Her furs and coat laid aside, the hat at his asking laid aside in 
order, although he did not tell her so, that the air of home might be 
more complete for them. Vis-a-vis they had eaten together and laughed 
together and talked together till it grew later and later, and the motor 
waited without in the yard amongst the ravens and the ducks who 
peered from the straw of their winter quarters at the big awkward 
machine. 

“ Jimmy,” she had started, when the crumbs and dishes had been 
cleared away, and for some seconds did not follow up his name with 
any other word. 

It was always Bulstrode who took wonderful care of the time. It 
was he who gave her her hat, its pins, her coat, her furs, her gloves, 
one by one, her muff last, his eyes on her as each article slowly went 
to place, until her big white veil wound and wound and pinned and 
fastened and hid her. “Jimmy,” she whispered as he ruthlessly and 
definitely opened the door and the cold rushed in, “ let’s build here.” 

Still, it was she who took all the blame of their tardy departure 
from the homely hospitality of the inn; she assured him that she could 
make a wonderful toilet and in an incredibly short time, and that 
for once she would n’t be late for dinner at the Castle. 

“Not,” Bulstrode assured her, “that it in the least matters, but 
the Duke as likely as not will choose to dine alone, he is so moody.” 
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“In which case”—she had stopped with her foot on the auto 
8 “ Penhaven is n’t a bad place for tea, and why would n’t dinner 
at this perfect imn . . ?” 

But Bulstrode had met her face with a shake of his head and a 
shrug of his shoulders, and most firmly put her in and sat down by 
her side. 

“T can’t tell you what we will really find at the Castle. The 
Duchess herself may have, in the interval, gone back to her husband.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Falconer. “How horribly de trop 
we shall then be! ” 

And Bulstrode consoled her with the thought that if they were 
de trop they would at least be de trop ensemble. 


XIX. 


Amongst the handful of letters waiting for Mrs. Falconer in her 
dressing-room there had been a despatch from America. Even this 
and a hasty look at her mail had not succeeded in holding her attention 
or even carrying it beyond the house. Her husband had expected to 
land in Liverpool at the end of the coming week; he was to take her 
home with him. And until he arrived she was breathing as she always 
did in his absence, deep. 

There had been no one to greet them as Bulstrode and herself came 
into the Castle, and she had hurried to her rooms to begin without 
loss of time her boasted rapid toilet.. The dress whose harmony had 
impressed her host on her former visit was laid out for her; its 
sumptuous color overspread the bed. But Mrs. Falconer chose instead 
a white gown whose art of holding to her, and holding her in its 
simple lines and splendid sheen, made its beauty. 

There was so much of the true woman in her; she was so entirely 
lovely a creature, the best example of the tall, glorious type of the 
really beautiful American. Her nationality gave her a freedom, a 
full serene frankness of grace, a certain imperial set of the head. 

Mr. Bulstrode had said to the Duchess that a woman should, above 
all, console. Mary Falconer would have known what he meant. That 
sex she gloriously represented . . ! the sweetness and dearness 
of her. . ! Well, there were a few women, no doubt, like her. He 
hoped so for the sake of the race, for the sake of the hearts of other 
men. She was the ideal of fireside, of homes; and when, as she had 
twice done, she bade him “ build here,” he knew what she meant and 
felt, and that she was exquisitely herself—home. 

Leaning over her dressing-table, she scrutinized not her face, whose 
ardent beauty seemed to bloom upon the glass, but her hair as it fell 
and rippled and flowed round her brows. Along the edge of the most 
lustrous of waves was a touch as if her powder-puff had brushed her 
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hair. She put up her hand, smoothed the line, then let it lie as it 
grew, declaring itself to be the first clear unmistakable white. A 
gardener’s basket full of roses and camellias, gardenias and carnations, 
had been sent up for her, but under the diamond at her breast she 
chose rather to fasten in a spray of mistletoe with its pale, grape-like ~ 
berries. A long green scarf fell over her arm and against the whiteness 
of her dress like a branch of spring verdure, and, permitted by the 
fashion of the day, there shook and trembled in her ears long pear- 
shaped pearls which, like her thimble, had been her mother’s. 

As she left the security of her room and fire for the corridors and 
the publicity of the lower rooms, for the first time in her life she had 
a sudden feeling of pruderie at the bare beauty of her neck and arms. 
She felt as if she were coming unclad into the street, and drew her 
scarf across her breast. But Mrs. Falconer found herself to be quite 
alone in the drawing-room, and before she had time to be bewildered at 
her long desertion, a letter was handed her with a few murmured 
words by a footman. It perhaps served her right, she reflected, for so 
blandly coming into a house during a state of domestic upheaval, 
that she should turn out to be not alone the only guest, but without 
host or friend! The letter told her, as gently as it could without the 
satisfaction of any explanation, that both Bulstrode and the Duke of 
Westboro’ were unavoidably absent. She turned the letter over with 
keen disappointment. Her dress, her beauty, which the drive from 
Penhaven and the afternoon’s happiness had heightened to a point 
that she might be pardoned for seeing, were then all for nothing! On 
what extravagant bent could the two men have gone? 

“Both of them,” she soliloquized with a shrug, “off on a hunt, I 
dare say, after a fool of a woman who doesn’t know enough to stop 
at home.” 

Before she could further lash at her absent hostess, she found 
herself a few seconds later taking the scarcely palpable arm of the 
rector, whom the Duke in a moment of abstraction had asked to the 
Christmas tree and whom he had subsequently forgotten to put off. 
The rector alone, of all the expected, turned up, his smile vacuous and 
his appetite in order. At the table laid for four, and great enough 
for forty, the clergyman and the lady faced each other. Mrs. Falconer 
smiled kindly, for as her friend had told the Duchess on the same 
afternoon, she was kind; and if she resented the apology for a man her 
slender vis-d-vis presented, she did not show her scorn; she smiled 
kindly at him. His cloth and habit, and cut even, wore the air of 
disapproval. Her jewels, the bare splendor of her neck and arms, 
seemed out of place, and yet she could not but be perfectly sure that 
even the dull eyes of her vis-a-vis not alone reflected but confirmed 
how lovely she was. 
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The reverend gentleman was new to Blankshire, but it turned out 
that he already knew its hearsays and its on dit, and he knew, when 
she asked him, something of the country and The Dials. It may have 
been that the bright aspect of the lady, her light mockery—for as she 
would she could not help falling into them even with this half human 
creature—wickedly drew him on, gave the man license, as he thought, 
to descend to scandal; at all events, after dinner, over a cigar smoked 
in her presence, the empty glass of benedictine at his elbow, in his 
cheeks a muddy red diffused from his wine, the gentleman leaned for- 
ward and tried to adapt his speech and topic to the worldly vein which 
he imagined was the habitual tenor of a fashionable woman’s life. 

“ Even this lovely shire,” he drawled, “ cannot, so it would seem, be 
_ free from scandal. And where a minister would naturally look for 

help, wretchedly enough for the most part he only finds examples and 
warnings.” 

The rector lifted his eyes to the fine old ceiling as if in its shields 
and blazons he was impressed by the blots of recent sins. 

His companion, who had good-humoredly been amused by his 
intense Britishness thus far, his pale lack of individuality, his perfect 
type, now looked sharply at him. 

Mary Falconer indeed—the rector had been more than right—was 
used to the indifferent, rather brutal handling by society of human lives. 
Possibly, as she adored people, no one of her set was more interested in 
the comedies and dramas of her contemporains. But there are ways 
and channels; what runs clear in one runs muddy in another. 

“Don’t you think we might let the Westboro’ ghosts alone on 
Christmas Eve?” She rose and stood before the rector in her soft 
luminous dress. “You see, we’ve been so drolly left here, you and 
I, as a sort of guard,—don’t you feel it so? ” 

The rector’s hand touched the little liqueur glass. He picked it up 
and in a second of abstraction drained its oily emptiness. 

“Let me ring,” said Mrs. Falconer, “and let me send for some 
more benedictine, or, better still, for some fine.” 

“No,” he refused, and sedately put her right. “No more of any- 
thing, I think, unless it might be a bottle of soda. But it was not our 
host I was about to deplore. You spoke of lovely Blankshire and then 
spoke of The Dials. Do you know the place?” 

Only, she told him, by hearsay. 

He solemnly supposed so; so he himself chiefly knew it, as indeed 
all the countryside was growing to know it. 

“Tt should be ”—the rector was witty at the old place’s expense— 
“it should more properly be called the Bells. It rings out.” 

The rector read well; his bishop confessed to his having a gift. 
He had, moreover, an eighteenth century palate for the spicy raccontes 
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of the day. And, too dull to feel his hearer’s antagonism, the rector 
told what the neighbors said of The Dials. 

Half as though he would appeal to the lady’s aloofness from intrigue 
and demand that she should stand by him, half as though he were 
simply giving one of the interesting legends of the county, he unfolded, 
with more or less unction and animation, the scandal concerning the 


property. 
“ What a miserable little incident! ” she said quietly, her handsome 


eyes on his. 
The rector smiled sadly. “The fact that it is here, within such 


range, so near——” 

“ Pollutes the air of Blankshire,” she helped him. 

“Oh, it cries out!” he agreed. “And under the circumstances, 
of course, the Duke can’t say anything; he indeed endeavored to buy 
the property, but he was suddenly stopped, mysteriously crowded out.” 

“And who, then, did buy it?” asked Mrs. Falconer. 

“The lady’s protector,” the rector informed. “ He remains incog- 
nito for the time. Let us pray he will marry her.” 

The eyes of the lady to whom the rector was retailing his little 
gossip were so intimately on him that the poor man coughed and 
turned. He was uneasy. But Mrs. Falconer in reality was not looking 
at him; neither did she at once find ready words to refute, to cast 
down, to blot out, his hideous suggestion that filled the room with its 
sooty blot. The man before her grew so detestable that she could bear 
his presence no longer; she found herself, however, wanting to learn 
all his knowledge to its finest detail. She found that she despised 
herself for any interest she might take. She got rid of him at length, 
how she never knew. But she saw him leave her presence with thanks- 
giving. 

XX. 

WueEwn the miserable man, as she called him, had taken his leave, 
Mrs. Falconer looked about rather defiantly, as if the objects with 
which the room was filled were hostile. Then with a half audible 
exclamation she sank down in a chair, her elbow on the arm of it and 
her chin in her hand. 

Well, the imputation, the character, of what she had just heard 
vulgarly said and to which for a bewildered second she had perhaps 
almost vulgarly listened, was highly dreadful, highly disordering to 
her fashion of thinking and believing about Jimmy Bulstrode. Oh, 
for a moment she had half believed what that creature said, and her 
eyes had winked fast at the serious little game before them. In the 
swiftness of the revolutions it had seemed for a sole flash real; but 
now that the noise had stopped and the carousel as well, she saw how 
wooden the horses were and that they were as dead as doornails. If 
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she had been disturbed, she came loyally back now, with a glow and a 
rush of tenderness as she instantly reinstated what could never lose 
caste. 

Oh, The Dials! She could n’t conceive what Jimmy had in reality 
rashly, delightfully, done there; what he had planned or installed, if 
he had planned or installed anything. But whatever the truth was, it 
was sure to be essentially right, as far as ethics went, she knew that at 
least. But Jimmy’s delicacy, and his heart, were all too fine for the 
crude wisdom of the world, or for her common sense, that would have 
told him no doubt, had he cared to ask, that he was rash and wild. 

She was prepared to hear that he had made some Magdalen a home 
in this prudish country place. At this possibility Jimmy’s kindness and 
charity stood out graciously in strong contrast to the prudish judgment. 

There were several long mirrors set in the panels of the room, like 
lakes between green shores of old brocade, and they reflected her as she 
leaned forward in her chair and looked about her, taking in the bright- 
ness of the perfect little room. It had been cut off from the wider, 
grander spaces for more intimate passages in the social course of 
events, but there was nothing newly planned in its colors and tapestries, 
its hangings and furnishings ; the effect was sombre, rather; the objects 
had the air of use, of having participated in past existences, and, 
like faithful servants, they seemed to wait to serve perfectly new 
events. 

The especial brightness of the room came from the gay festooning 
that had found its way throughout the Castle. The mirrors were dark 
with the velvet rounds of hemlock from which the miserable face of 
scandal, the sardonic face of divorce under the conditions of the 
present domestic situation, might well grin satyr-like from the Christ- 
mas wreaths. No doubt there were lots of ghosts about, ready to stride, 
to flutter, or to walk; the American woman put their histories and 
their legends impatiently by. 

The facile way in which the Duchess had slipped out from the 
chafing of domestic harness, the egotistical geste with which she had 
so widely thrown over her responsibilities, fetched Mrs. Falconer up to 
her own life, from whose problems indeed her husband’s absence alone 
set her free. Her affairs had of late rapidly progressed, flying, whirl- 
ing. The circles the event of her marriage had originally created 
touched at last the farthest limit; there was nothing left for them now 
but to scatter. The vortex had rapidly narrowed down, was narrowing 
down, and nothing remained but a sole object in the bed of the clear 
water; and as Mary Falconer looked at it she knew that the thing was 
a stone. 

“ We spend,” she had once said to Bulstrode, “ half our lives forging 
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she wrenched with all her might to be rid of hers? Materially she 
still wore her bonds and moved with a ball. 

As she had driven away from Charing Cross station a month ago, 
after seeing her husband aboard the Dover and Calais special, she ~ 
had breathed—breathed—breathed—stretched her arms and hands out 
to London, felt on her eyes and brow a dew that meant the very dawn- 
ing of liberty broke for her, and that she was for the time at least 
blessed by it, and free. 

The Sorghams’ London house had opened its refuge wide for her, 
and she had gone into it like a child, to sleep and rest, and there she 
had grown up again, to begin to think and to plan, project and 
puzzle, as those who grow up must do. She had never thought to such 
practical purpose as she did in these days, and never come so nearly 
reaching an end. 

Just before dressing for dinner on this night, at the sensation the 
touch of her husband’s telegram gave her, she realized how near to 
a not unusual decision she was, and when she put the envelope by with 
the rest of her mail, the part of her mind which she would not let 
herself look into was in confusion and doubt. 

More effectively than Falconer’s coming could have done, his few 
telegraphed words brought him to his wife’s consideration. And the 
fantastic story of The Dials helped her, ridiculous as it was, burlesque 
as it was, to think. The story gave her, in the very humor of it, a 
shock, and helped her more reasonably to consider what otherwise her 
feelings would have turned to tragedy. 

Jimmy’s ecstasies about the place recurred to her with renewed 
cordiality. He had spent an hour at least describing it, and when he 
had finished with “ A woman must be there, it is made for a woman,” 
Mary Falconer had only seen herself in the frame that the old place 
presented. She exclaimed aloud: “Oh no, no,” and continued to 
affirm to herself that it was too fantastically absurd—Jimmy! 

“Tt’s only some delightful bit of charity, and he’s too afraid of 
my wretched conservatism and my ironies to have told me frankly 
about it.” 

Having in a very unfeminine way opened a crack for reason, its 
honest face peered through, and Mrs. Falconer glanced at it with a 
sigh and a half-amused recognition, as if she had not been face to 
face with anything so cool and eminent for a long time. 

Jimmy had hinted to her of a secret, in London; there was some- 
thing he said he wished to tell her about, would tell her in full later, 
something that involved much happiness to others, and could it have 
been this? Could it have been that he was really secretly married? 
That at last the step of which he had constantly spoken, for which 
indeed there had been times when together they had even half-heartedly 
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planned—could it be that the one safeguard for them both had 
actually been formed by him, and alone? But she only permitted this 
conception of The Dials to obtain hold for a second. “ Ridiculous!” 
she repeated. “Ridiculous! Not that I believe a word or any innuendo 
of the shocking old Wizard, but it only shows—it only shows the 
helplessness of a woman who is not bound to a man, and how entirely 
the man is free!” 

But Mary Falconer’s face softened as there came out clearly to 
her the real picture of Jimmy that always kept itself somewhere 
between her eyes and her brain. Oh, there were men of talent and 
fashion who did not hesitate to make merry, who were more or less 
good, more or less antipathetic, and for whom society never had a word 
of reproach; but Jimmy, distinguished and charming, with every taste 
and means to gratify them, with—so to put it—the woman of his 
heart at his very doors—how did he live? Why, for everybody in the 
world but for himself. And through it all, in spite of the fact that 
he appeared blindly to shut his eyes against their mptual love, he 
lived for her. Oh, he was the best, the best! 

She listened as she stood there for the hum of the motor which might 
tell her he was coming back. She wanted to ask him to tell her the 
truth about The Dials. She wanted above all else to see him again. 

She remembered them one by one—the happy occasions they had 
caught and made the most of, and each after the other, they became 
lovely harbors where like ships her thoughts lay at anchor. Penhaven 
was certainly one of the best. She congratulated herself that she had 
conceived that day, and without any blame she acknowledged it to 
herself that if Jimmy had only wished it they would have been there 
together now. 

She had taken her chair again and sat back deeply in the great 
fauteuil. The brocade made a dark-hued background against which 
her head, frankly thrown back, defined its charming lines. Her bare 
arms folded across her breast, her foot swinging gently to and fro, 
she continued to muse and dream, and, as she thought of Bulstrode, 
to love him. 

Some one came in and piled up the fire and slipped out, but no 
message was brought her to tell her what had become of her host and 
Bulstrode. 

The long, sympathetic silence beginning at the fireside flowed 
through the vast rooms and corridors, and out into the night, down the 
lanes and the road, until its completeness and tonelessness were broken 
by the memory of the bells of Penhaven as she and Jimmy had heard 
them whilst they rang the angelus in the close. And the discordant 
note of The Dials was drowned, confused, and lost in her intense lis- 
tening to the Penhaven bells. Some chord or other, or some fine spring 
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touched as she so thought on, brought back to her the fact of the 
despatch upstairs, which, if any, had an imperative importance. Falconer 
had sent it from Palm Beach, where he had gone to get rid of a trouble- 
some grippe. He did not, in the few lines which told his wife that 
he was seedy and had put off his sailing, suggest that she should 
come to America. But he would not resent her return, that she knew. 
He would probably treat her decently for at least a fortnight. 

“T don’t know a creature,” she praised herself, “who would have 
stayed on with Jack, and nothing but Jimmy has helped me to stick 
it out. If he really loved me, would he have let me go on as I have 
gone on? I don’t know. Unless he loved me, could he have helped 
me at all? I think not.” 

“How,” thought Mary Falconer, “could he ever have been what 
he so wonderfully is, if he had lived for himself or been anything but 
the best?” Upstairs in her room a few hours before, the mark of 
silver on her hair had been a whip to urge on her rebellion; to tell 
her to seize make the most of the fleeting time, to warn her of the 
age which her beauty and her youth were gone was all that could 
remain for them both. But now there began to blow across her soul 
a freshness. She had indeed been drawing long breaths in her hus- 
band’s absence, but, free as they were, they left her stifled and panting, 
as if to get the oxygen she had been obliged to climb too far. Now, 
on the contrary, she was lifted as by wings, and whilst they fluttered 
about her she breathed evenly yet fully, and the air on the heights 
was something better than wine. 

There is an unspoiled enjoyment in the thing which has never given 
us pain. It may be a sensual and ecstatic prerogative of passion to 
make the object suffer, but there is a different sense of happiness in 
that which never does harm or hurt or wrong to the thing it loves. So 
she could think of Bulstrode without pain, without regret, without 
reproach. And if the ardor and passion in her became suffused and 
slowly paled, there was a starry brightness, a beauty, in her face and in 
her eyes, such as Bulstrode, when he came in to find her waiting, had 
never seen before. 

XXI. 

Butstrope had thought himself prepared to see the guest who 
waited for his return. The intimate scene he had just left, the shock 
of his friend’s abrupt conclusion to his romance, touched him pro- 
foundly. The love he had witnessed, the gentleness and the joy of 
pardon, combined with the fact that he was all by himself going back 
to the Castle and would find Mary Falconer there and alone, culminated 
in a high swinging excitement. It was the big motif of the orchestra, 
and he felt sure, as he thought of the dark, charming envelope the 
Castle made, holding the treasure she was, keeping her there for him, 
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that there was nothing more left for him to feel. His heart was full 
of her. The ecstasy at The Dials put it to him more than ever poig- 
nantly what a frugal, sterile thing it is to consider a woman’s honor 
before taking love: how bereft they both were of anything like happi- 
ness! The strict observance of law and customs and rights was all 
very well for the time, but for to-morrow, for the next year? They 
were growing fewer to be counted on, these chary, arid years? Whereas 
their promises were of course tremendous, and they stood for every 
man as cups which he might fill with whatever decoction he pleased, 
still they took with them their bitter pay. If, as he then drove, his 
car could have caught up with these years which he had let slip, he 
would have, in the way he then felt, torn them out of their peaceful, 
remorseless gardens where, since they had been rendered up blameless, 
they slept the sleep of the blest. 

One false swerve of the motor at the pace they were going, and 
there would not be any more questions to solve. If he died now he 
might justly say that he had not lived, he had not liv Who would 
give him back what he had missed? The motto on The Dials repeated 
itself to him: “Utere dum licet.” 

He pushed into the Castle on his arrival, hurried to dress, and went 
downstairs. It seemed to him, as he put aside the portiéres, that these 
curtains were at last all there was between himself and her, that he 
was going home, coming home at last, that ways he had for years seen 
approaching met at length to-night here. It was with the very clear 
realization of the culmination of the time that Bulstrode went in to 
find his friend. 

He had stopped to make himself irreproachable, and expected to find 
her waiting and friendly and lovely—when had he found her anything 
else? But as rising from her chair, the scarf slipping back from her 
bare shoulders, she put out her hand and greeted him, the dazzling 
sense that breaks on a man’s consciousness when he finds himself 
alone with the woman he loves proved for a second that he had need 
of all his control, and could not speak. 

“ Jimmy,” she exclaimed, “ you ’re as white as a ghost! You look 
as though you’d been to a wake, and I don’t believe you’ve had a 
mouthful of dinner.” 

He remembered that it might be polite to apologize to her for the 
entire desertion of the household. 

“ My poor friend, what in heaven’s name must you think of us all! ” 

“Of you all?” (True enough, there had been another!) She had 
thought volumes, comedies, tragedies, melodramas, but what she thought 
did n’t so much matter as did the fact that he had not, whatever 
festivities he had honored, dined. Shouldn’t they have something 
here together before the fire? 
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“T seem,” Mrs. Falconer said, “to have a blighting effect upon my 
host.” 

“ Westboro’ ’s the happiest man in Blankshire.” 

“Which means that he has found his Duchess? ” 

“He has found his Duchess.” 

When Mr. Bulstrode entered the room, by the light on his face like 
the brightness of the morning as he caught sight of her, Mrs. Falconer 
saw that there was no other woman in his heart. In the relief that 
this brought her, she was tempted to play with him and with her sus- 
picions, but only for a moment. 

“ Ah,” she smiled, “ you chose a gruesome guest to keep me com- 
pany on Christmas Eve! That shocking parson! He told me things! 
But I fancy I begin to see the right of it. Is the Duke by any chance 
at The Dials?” 

“ Just that—by chance.” 

“ And the Duchess, on the contrary, has been there by premedi- 
tation.” 

“ Yes, €or’a long time.” 

Mrs. Falconer nodded: “She has a dramatic sense, has n’t she? 
She’s romance itself, isn’t she?” 

Bulstrode exclaimed rather absently: 

“Oh, I dare say, I dare say.” 

Then, turning to her with unusual vehemence: 

“Do, for heaven’s sake, leave them. They’re together. If you 
only knew how I can forget them!” He threw out his hands with a 
sort of supplication. But she pleaded to being curious and demanded 
a detail or two. 

And, with a sigh, for the next quarter of an hour Jimmy satisfied 
her curiosity and told her every word of the Westboro’ romance from 
beginning to end. Mary Falconer thought that it made a touching 
story: one over which a woman might ponder, and from which, if she 
chose, she might draw wise conclusions. 

Jimmy finished with a description of the Duke’s arrival at his 
wife’s gate. He assured Mrs. Falconer that their host was only slightly 
scratched. But they both understood how the Westboro’s would prefer 
their reunion should be kept as sacred as possible. 

“ Wonderful, wonderful reunion in the sainted ‘ Dials.’ ” 

She laughed and emphasized the word “sainted” with a little 
grimace. 

In every word of Jimmy’s story she had recognized what a part 
he had played. How kind a counsellor he had been,—how good a 
friend. 

“ So that’s what kept you from coming to London! ” she exclaimed. 
“It’s getting to be a perfect form of dissipation with you, this absorp- 
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tion in other people’s affairs. But you don’t realize what ultimately 
fetched the Duchess so charmingly around.” 

Bulstrode affirmed sordidly: “Common sense.” 

“ Not at all,” Mrs. Falconer was sure of it. “She was jealous of 
me.” 

And he repeated: “ Heartily jealous;” delighted that his tactics 
should be understood by her. “I meant that she should be jealous. 
I played you for just that end. It was presumptuous, but successful.” 

She did not appear to find that he had been overbold, and laughed. 
“Tf by no greater effort than coming down for Christmas, I ’ve accom- 
plished a reconciliation in the peerage——” 

“Oh, I think we ’ve decidedly our value,” he acknowledged, “ even 
when we ’re played alone—and what we’d accomplish if we did things 
together-——” 

But she still held to the subject tenaciously. 

“Tt will always be agreeable for the Westboro’s to remember that 
at the crisis neither one of them really gave in. People always revel 
so in their egotistical triumphs.” 

But Bulstrode, who had more than enough of other people and 
their affairs, tried to dismiss them. 

“ They ’re both in love, and that’s all that really matters, and since 
they ’re happy——” 

He had seated himself on a tapestried stool close beside the chair 
that she had taken again. Using her Christian name for one of the 
rare times in his life, he pleaded: “Can’t we leave them, Mary— 
can’t we?” 

She looked at him, startled, and said that the rest seemed pretty 
effectually to have left them, rose from her chair with her words, crossed 
the room to one of the long windows, and drew back the curtain. 

The cold glass against which she pressed her cheek sent a shock 
through her, but she stayed for a second close to the pane as if she 
would implore the newer transport, the stiller transport of the icy 
cold, to transfuse her veins. 

The changed temperature had chased away the fog, and the night 
spread its serene beauty over the park, where the moonlight lay along 
the terrace like snow. Far down the slope rose one by one the outlines 
of the bare trees, and the wide landscape shone and shone until it 
finally was lost in the mists. Bulstrode had followed over and stood 
by Mrs. Falconer’s side, and the scene before him seemed full of joy, 
full of gifts, full of largesse. The ornament on the woman’s bosom 
stirred with her breathing, shot a million fine sparkles, and below it 
the spray of mistletoe rose and fell, rose and fell. 

Bulstrode put his hand out and took the spray and fastened it in 
his buttonhole, saying that like that it was above her. 
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His voice, one she had never heard, made her unwisely turn to 
meet his eyes, to shake with the emotion of the adventurer trembling 
on the edge of the precipice, just to hang over which and to shudder 
he has climbed high. She put her hand out between them, holding 
him back. 

“T’ve had a telegram from my husband. He’s very ill. He’s 
in Palm Beach, and I’m going over to him next week.” 

Falconer’s name was sovereign for breaking spells as far as Jimmy 
was concerned, but the wife’s phrase this time gave him only a more 
violent revelation of his cruel hope. She went on: 

“Tt’s not alarming, but with a heart like Jack’s anything might 
happen. It’s only when I’m with him that he keeps up any sort of 
shape.” 

The fact of his holding in his the hand that she had put out to 
keep him from her did not serve to aid in a serene continuation of 
her plans, and the silence became a burden which if she did not herself 
lift would crush her. 

She said hurriedly: “And you will help me to go.” 

And then Bulstrode spoke. “No,” he said, “oh, no!” 

For the briefest space she yielded to what he meant and was at 
last wicked enough and human enough to promise to do. But she had 
on this solemn evening—for it had so been—come too far, gone up too 
high, to drag down all the way with him on a single word. In suprem- 
est happiness, however, at what he said and how he said it, she gave 
a little soft laugh, and although she was under the mistletoe, she felt 
that she looked down on him, loving him so much more that in adorable 
weakness he had suddenly grown small and dear. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she whispered, “how heavenly of you! But you 
can’t go back on ten years in one week. You can’t, you know! You’ve 
thrown me like'a giant so far, I’ve gone right on up.” 

Still looking at her, he shook his head as she repeated : 

“You ’ll help me, you ll help me! You can’t go back!” 

“T can go back,” he said, “on everything and everybody in the 
world.” 

At the frank, simple words and the sense of what they meant, at 
the sound of his new voice, it was as if all the dykes at last were down, 
and strong, bright, but most beautiful, the sea came rushing in. The 
little space between them grew light, they seemed happy creatures, 
whose creation meant solely that they should belong to each other. 
As she saw Bulstrode coming toward her and knew that in a moment 
more she would be in his arms, and that at his first touch she would 
let everything go, she found one word to say and it proved only to be 
his name: 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, Jimmy!” 
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But there was in it an appeal. She could count the times she had 
wept in her life, very nearly; she had often said that a woman only 
weeps when she has nothing else to do, and there had always been so 
much, every minute in her life; and as if in logic affirmation there 
seemed now for her nothing to do but to cry. The tears which covered 
her face and fell into her palms and against the chair on which she 
leaned comforted her in a measure and served to loosen the tension of 
her mind. She had succeeded in miraculously keeping away from him, 
just within touch of her, held back by a hand whose white gentleness 
was not so exquisitely strong but that he loved her too well to break 
the tender barrier. She never afterwards knew what appeal she made 
or how she besought, but it must have been of a force to keep him so 
transfixed and pale. 

“Oh, you have told me over and over again! Do you think I am 
deaf or blind, or that I have found you dumb? Such love, Jimmy, 
such high sweet perfectness! Why, there is n’t a woman in a million 
who has known it, or even dreamed what such love could mean! Why, 
there has n’t been a day or an hour for ten years that you have not 
spoken it to me in the most adorable way, in the most beautiful way; 
and in every kind thing you have done, in every foolish, dear thing, 
I have been so vain as to think that I counted for something in it, that 
you did it a little for me. Women have had their lovers, their scandals, 
their great passions. But I have had you without flaw, without a 
change, without regret. Hush!” she cried, wiping her tears away. 
“Hush! It’s quite safe to let me go on. The only fear is that you 
may speak.” 

The arm which she had held out to keep him from her had fallen 
upon his shoulder, lay about his neck as he knelt by her chair. 

“It’s been horrible,” she said, shaking her head. “ Horrible— 
the days and the nights, the days and the nights! ‘here have been 
times when I could have killed him and killed myself as well. But then 
you’ve come, and your presence has helped me, and that’s the way 
I’ve pulled along, because by your silence you told me to pull along, 
because by the fact that you did n’t speak I understood that you thought 
I should be brave, and I have been—thanks to you—and I shall be— 
thanks to you! Oh!” she cried passionately, “if you think because I 
am saying it all out that I want to go back, that I don’t see what I am 
running away from, and what you mean, you ’re cruel, you’re cruel! ” 

Her other hand had found its fellow, and they both lay on his 
shoulders. 

“T only think of you,” he breathed, “and of how——” 

She covered his lips. “Oh, hush, hush, you have told me, in the 
only way there was to tell! I’m too stupid to be able to combine a 
lover and a husband. The day and the hour you spoke I should never 
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have seen my husband again. And that’s where it stands, that’s how 
it is, and you know it. You loved me because I was like that, and I 
love you because you are the bravest of the brave. There you are!” 
she cried, and drew away from him triumphantly, letting her arms 
fall. “There we both are!” 

“Have you any vague conception of what this is for me?” Bul- 
strode asked. 

“Oh, I dare say,” she cried, with a kind of petulance, “that I am 
only thinking of my own bewildering happiness. There,” she exclaimed 
at his face, “I see you have a new weapon: pity. Oh, don’t use that 
against me; and I warn you that everything in the world will crumble 
if you speak.” 

Her hands, which he was holding closely, she drew from him and 
laid them both on his breast, and met his eyes full with her own. Her 
lips were slightly trembling, and she was as white as a winter day. 
In the moment of silence they passed like this, she seemed to him like 
some great precious pearl, some priceless rose, fragrant, lustrous, made 
for him, gathered for him, yet beyond his right. She seemed, above all, 
the woman, the mate; her glorious sex, her tenderness, her humanness, 
drew him and dazzled him ; and nevertheless, through his daze and over 
his desire, he heard, with his finest, her cry: 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, don’t speak, don’t speak. Ah, if you really 
love me——” 

He really loved her. Rising from where he knelt by her chair, 
Bulstrode went over, stood a second by the chimneypiece, then took a 
few paces up and down the room, came back:to her, and said the 
thing the real man says to the woman he really loves: 

“T want to make you happy, Mary. I will do whatever you wish 
me to do.” 

“ Ah, then, go!” 

Bulstrode looked wearily about, as though of its own accord a door 
might unclose or a portiére lift. 

“Go where, pray, at this time of night, or morning?” 

“Oh, to The Dials. Ring for a motor; they will take you in again; 
or go to the rector’s.” 

The last of the fire had flared up. The flame went out. 

Sinking back in her chair, she waited in a tranced stillness, her 
eyes on the ashes of the fire. She had said her say out, perhaps the 
man knew it, and as she leaned back in the cushions he saw how 
completely it all lay with him at the end. She thought he came back 
and waited a second at her side; she thought he bent a moment over 
her, but she did not stir until the cold wind from an opening door, 
till the clicking of a latch, made her start, and then she turned to see 


that he had gone. 
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XXII. 


ButstropE came back to the Castle at nine o’clock. But the hour 
had the effect of being much earlier. The winter morning panoplied 
with festivity began its life slowly, and not all the day’s brightness 
through which he had speeded in his motor had yet come into his 
house. Bulstrode, drawn by it, went directly back to the room he 
had left several hours before, as though he expected still to find Mrs. 
Falconer sitting before the extinguished fire. 

Two parlor-maids were whisking their skirts and dusters out of 
the opposite door, a footman at their heels. Touches of the inevitable 
order which reduces an agreeable disarray to the impersonal had 
already been put to the scene of Jimmy’s tenderness, and the curtains 
drawn well away from the long windows let in the morning that 
entered broadly and fell across the hearth and the fresh lit fire. 

Clean logs replaced the cold ashes; the match had just finished with 
the kindlings, and Bulstrode went over to welcome the crackling of 
the young blaze. 

The absence of his host, the Castle once more handed over to him 
for the time, gave him a feeling of proprietorship in the bright, cordial 
room, but, looking up at the portraits of Westboro’s in ruffs and velvets, 
Jimmy could n’t find an ancestor! There were none like him. None. 
Their amours and indulgences had written brilliant and amusing 
history; the gentlemen had gone mad at ladies’ carriage-wheels, they 
had carried off their scandals with the highest of hands, and still held 
their heads well. They had carved and raped and loved their way 
down to the present time, and were none the less a proud line of pure 
British blood. The American bachelor, about whose fine head nothing 
picturesque or worthy of history circled, looked up at the Dukes of 
Westboro’ musingly, and there was not a peer or a noble better to look 
upon or who had been at heart a truer lover, although Mr. Bulstrode 
did not know it. ; 

During the lapse of time between his leaving this same room and 
his present return, Bulstrode had not tossed on a sleepless bed; he 
had slept soundly, and during his rest the several Dials had called 
out like bells their voice: “ Utere dum licet,” and finally a real bell 
had roused him to the fact that it was day, a new day, and that unless 
he was killed en route to the Castle, nothing could keep him from the 
place and from her. 

He had no consolation in the fact that the honor and decency of 
society were by him strengthened and retained, nor did he plan out 
the sane, wise project of not seeing her again. Nor did he weigh or 
balance his charge or responsibility. There had been a cessation of 
vibration of any kind, and only one supreme, sovereign reality took 
possession of the world and of himself, and the limitless beauty and 
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the limitless delight he had breathed in ever since he left her and knew 
how she loved him. Nothing, he had so felt, could dull or tarnish the 
glory of her face, nothing, no matter what life held for them both, could 
efface the touch she had laid upon him, as her arms were about his 
neck. Through the interval his past life appeared to have been, on 
through the new and-.unlived interval to come, she would be as last 
night she had been, she would look at him as last night she had looked. 
“ Heavens!” he meditated in the faces of the self-indulgent, cynical 
Westboro’s, “I am not going to be blasé through siz paradises just 
because there happens to be a seventh!” 

A new fire spun its lilac flames behind his back. The spicy breath 
of the wreaths of hemlock was deliciously sweet. Little by little the 
sun had made its eastern way and sparkled at the pane outside, and in 
the radiant clarity the terrace and its charming railing, the urns with 
the little cedars, stood out clearly, and, more than all else, the truth 
cried itself to him that, whatever happened, she was still here, still 
in the house with him! 

He had chosen a Christmas gift for her in London, and determined 
now to send it up to her with some roses, and in this way to announce 
the fact that he had come back from The Dials, and was ready to use 
the day with her. He'so simply felt how beautiful it would be to see 
her, that it did not for a second occur to him to wonder if she on her 
part would feel a certain embarrassment. 

In answer to his ring, not a man-servant, but the perfect house- 
keeper rustled in in her crisp silks, her cameos, and her “ Christmas 
face,” as one of the little Westboro’ chaps had called her rosy coun- 
tenance on one of his few Christmas days. 

Where would Mr. Bulstrode please have breakfast ? 

Why, wherever it best suited, went with the house, with the day. 
Where, indeed, and that was more to the point, would Mrs. Falconer 
have it? 

Mrs. Falconer? Why, Mr. Bulstrode didn’t know, then, that Mrs. 
Ralconer had gone? 

She saw by his face that he knew nothing less in the world. 

Why, directly the despatch had been fetched over from the Abbey 
station. There had been but twenty minutes between the getting of 
it and her starting away. A motor had been sent with her and the 
maid, and Mrs. Falconer had fortunately been able to make the train; 
the only one, it so happened, being Christmas Day, that connected with 
the Dover and Calais special. 

The matter of fact bit of news came to Bulstrode so coldly and 
ruthlessly that it took some seconds for the bitter thought that she 
had gone because she could n’t trust him, to penetrate. Then this 
gave place to an effulgent hope that it might be herself she could n’t 
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trust. But the discovery that she had left him no message of any 
kind, and that she was, above all, irrevocably gone, struck him more 
cruelly than had any blow in his kindly life. He could not suffer in 
peace before the bland creature in silks and cameos. Crises and depar- 
tures, battle, murder, and sudden death, he felt she would accept 
serenely should any of them chance to occur at Westboro’, and, above 
all, if they were part of the sacred family history. But Mrs. Falconer 
and he were not Westboro’s, and he wanted to be rid of his companion 
and to find himself alone, in order to turn it all over in his mind. 
He at first believed that there had never been any telegram, and that 
she had only employed a polite ruse in order to facilitate her flight. 

Why, at all events, could n’t she have left him a line? She might, 
he ruefully complained, have strained a point and wished him a Merry 
Christmas. As he walked to and fro in the room now supremely 
deserted, he began slowly to approach a certain hypothesis which as 
soon as he granted he as violently discarded. But the thought was 
imperious: something of its kind always haunted him like a bad ghost. 
It could usually be dismissed, but now it was persistent. A despatch 
had certainly come the night before. Another might have followed 
on this morning, hard upon it? To have been sent over from the 
Abbey on a holiday, it must have been a very grave message indeed ; “ 
matter,” as the old term went, “ of life and death.” The phrase began 
to repeat itself and the conviction to grow, and as he was obliged to 
give it admittance and to face it and to wonder what the shock would 
be to her, and what the news would be to him, how it would change 
things, and how they would both meet it, his promenade to and fro 
in the room brought him up before the centre table, and he looked 
down upon it at length with a seeing eye. “Why not? Why not?” 
he was wondering. We are all so essentially mortal, and lightning 
never had struck yet, why not then at last in this place? And since 
there had been neither shame nor blame, why could n’t he face the pos- 
sibility of a perfectly natural mortality? Before him on the table 
lay Mrs. Falconer’s green scarf, and as Bulstrode lifted the soft thing, 
he saw underneath it a despatch. 

Then he knew instantly that she had left both scarf and telegram 
there, and that this was the message for him. He seemed, as the word 
he had not read met him in this form, to have been waiting all his 
life for just this news. The road so long in winding home had wound 
home at length, and now that he believed the crisis was really reached, 
there was something infinitely stilling in its solemnity. 

Bulstrode could not at once draw the sheet from its envelope. He 
lit a cigar and sat down before the fire and smoked. 

Mrs. Shawles came in again presently and told him that she had 
laid his breakfast in the little room facing the gardens. Then she 
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waited, and as Bulstrode looked up at her he forced himself to smile 
faintly and wished her a Merry Christmas. 

She thanked him, gave him many, and said it was a happy morning 
for all of the Westboro’s, and that the Castle and the house would see 
new times and better times, etc., and when he had stirred himself to 
the point of putting- what he had for her into her hand, he was not 
sure whether or not he wanted her this time to go and leave him alone. 

She still hesitated. It was a custom with them, she told him, with 
the Westboro’s, to have hall prayers on holidays. When the Duke 
himself was there he always read them; the servants and the children 
of the place had already come in. In the absence of the family, would 
Mr. Bulstrode . . . ? 

“Oh, no, on no account, on no account,” he hurried. “Isn’t 
there some one else?” 

Well, of course there was Portman. 

The guest was sure that Portman would do it quite in the proper 
way, and as for himself, he would have his breakfast in a few moments 
—he thanked her. 

And Mrs. Shawles, who had expected a more favorable answer, left 
open on the table the little Book which she had brought in with her. 

Bulstrode took it up after she was gone. 

In a few seconds he heard from the distance the sound of the 
children singing. Their voices ceased, to be followed by the subdued 
murmur of reading. As Bulstrode opened the Book he held, the leaves 
fell apart at the marriage rite. He hurriedly passed this over, and 
his eyes were arrested by the opening lines of a more solemn service. 
He paused to read the beautiful, pitiful words, and then, the open 
book in his hands, he drew the telegram out of its cover. 


CUPID, TINKER 
BY SAM 8S. STINSON 


UPID is a tinker bold; 
Come, ye maids, attend! 
With his little pot of gold, 

Cupid is a tinker bold. 

Fares he forth to young and old, 

Crying: “ Hearts to mend! ” 

Cupid is a tinker bold; 

Come, ye maids, attend! 
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SLEEPLESSNESS 


BY GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, MLD. 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF POPULAR PAPERS ON WORRY AND ALLIED 
MENTAL STATES, WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SELF-CURE. 
THE PRECEDING PAPERS WERE “ WORRY AND OBSESSION,” IN THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER; “ THE DOUBTING FOLLY,” IN THE DECEMBER 
NUMBER, AND “ HYPOCHONDRIA,” IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


He shall enjoy the same tranquillity in his sleep as when awake. 
Diesy’s Epricurus, Mawim XL. 


habit of mind. The preparation for a sleepless night begins with 

the waking hours, is continued through the day, and reaches 
its maximum when we cease from the occupations which have in some 
degree diverted our attention from harassing thoughts, and retire, to 
struggle, in darkness and solitude, with the worries, doubts, regrets, 
and forebodings which now assume gigantic and fantastic shapes. 

It may surprise those who are familiar. with the time-honored 
misconstruction of the views and habits of Epicurus, to learn that his 
idea of pleasure was the possession of a tranquil mind, attained, not 
by excess in living, but by the pursuit of wisdom, and by the casting 
out of fear. Nor did this philosopher deem solitude and seclusion 
needful adjuncts to the cultivation of the ideal mental state. Indeed, 
he expressly says that “the quiet and safety that are found in solitude 
and retirement from the world may be equally enjoyed by us, though 
in it, provided that we keep strictly to the medium of temperance, and 
confine our desires to what Nature exacts for its preservation, which is 
common and easily to be procured.” 


Stat ot ind in the majority of cases, is due to a faulty 
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In other words, temperance is a prerequisite to tranquillity; 
temperance not merely in such fundamental matters as eating and 
drinking, but in undertakings social, financial, political, or whatsoever. 

He who would sleep at night must regulate his day, first, by not 
undertaking more than he can accomplish without undue stress, and, 
second, by carrying through what he does undertake, as far as he may, 
without the running accompaniment of undue solicitude, anxious 
doubts, and morbid fears such as have been discussed in the former 
papers of this series. It is futile to expect that a fretful, impatient, 
and over-anxious frame of mind, continuing through the day and every 
day, will be suddenly replaced at night by the placid and comfortable 
mental state which shall insure a restful sleep. 

Before proceeding, then, to the immediate measures for inducing 
sleep, let us consider the suitable preparatory measures. 

The nervous breakdown which precludes sleep is oftener due to 
worry than to work. Nor should the sufferer jump too quickly to the 
conclusion that it is the loss of sleep rather than the worry that makes 
him wretched. It is astonishing how much work can be carried on 
without extreme fatigue, provided it be undertaken with confidence 
and pursued without impatience. It is, however, essential that the 
work be varied and, at due intervals, broken. ‘Trainers for athletic 
contests know that increasing practice without diversion defeats its 
end, and particularly insist upon cessation of violent effort directly 
before the final test. Why should we not treat our minds as well as 
our bodies ? 


The active and over-scrupulous business or professional man who 
allows no time for rest or recreation, who can confer no responsibility 
upon his subordinates, who cultivates no fad, and is impatient of every 
moment spent away from his occupation, is in danger of eventually 
“ going stale,” and having to spend a longer and less profitable vacation 
in a sanitarium than would have sufficed to avert the disaster. 

It will harm few of us to take a bird’s eye view of our affairs at 
stated intervals, and ask ourselves if the time has not arrived when it 
will be a saving of time and money as well as worry for us to delegate 
more of the details, and more even of the responsibilities, to others, 
concentrating our own energies upon such tasks as we are now 
peculiarly qualified to undertake. 

To the man determined to accomplish a lifetime of work before he 
rests, there is food for thought in the following anecdote: 

When Pyrrhus was about to sail for Italy, Cineas, a wise and good 
man, asked him what were his intentions and expectations. 

“To conquer Rome,” said Pyrrhus. 
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“ And what will you do next, my lord?” 

“ Next, I will conquer Italy.” 

“And after that?” 

“We will subdue Carthage, Macedonia, all Africa, and all Greece.” 

“ And when we have conquered all we can, what shall we do?” 

“Do? Why, then we will sit down and spend our time in peace 
and comfort.” 

“Ah, my lord,” said the wise Cineas, “what prevents our being 
in peace and comfort now?” 

The time to take a vacation is before one is exhausted. If one is 
discontented during his vacation, he should take it, none the less, as a 
matter of duty, not expecting to enjoy every moment of it, but content- 
ing himself with the anticipation of greater pleasure in the resumption 
of his duties. He should cultivate an interest in outdoor occupation 
or some study that carries him into the fields or woods. Aside from 
the time on shipboard, the worst possible vacation for the overworked 
business or professional man is the trip to Europe, if spent in crowding 
into the shortest possible time the greatest possible amount of infor- 
mation on matters artistic, architectural, and historic. 


No one can acquire the habit of sleep who has not learned the habit 
of concentration, of devoting himself single-minded to the matter in 
hand. If we practise devoting our minds, as we do our bodies, to one 
object at a time, we shall not only accomplish more, but with less 
exhaustion. Training in this direction will help us, on retiring, to 
view sleep as our present duty, and a sufficient duty, without taking 
the opportunity at that time to adjust (or to try to adjust) all our 
tangles, to review our past sources of discomfort, and to speculate upon 
the ills of the future. 

A walk, a bath, a few gymnastic exercises, will often serve a useful 
purpose before retiring, but if they are undertaken in a fretful and 
impatient spirit, and are accompanied by doubts of their effectiveness 
and the insistent thought that sleep will not follow these or any other 
procedure, they are likely to accomplish little. 

The best immediate preparation for sleep is the confidence that one 
will sleep, and indifference if one does not. 

This frame of mind is best attained by the habitual adoption of 
the same attitude toward all the affairs of life. It is an aid in its 
adoption as regards sleep to learn that many have for years slept only 
a few hours a night, without noticeable impairment of their health 
or comfort. 

Let us now consider some of the faulty mental habits directly 
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affecting sleep itself. First comes the compulsive thought that one 
must sleep now, and the impatient count of the wakeful hours supposed 
to be irrecoverably lost from the coveted number. This insistence in 
itself precludes sleep. The thought, “No matter if I don’t sleep 
to-night ; I will some other night,” will work wonders in the direction ~ 
of producing sleep to-night. The belief that no definite number of 
hours’ sleep is absolutely necessary is essential to the acquisition of 
this attitude. Such belief is justified by ample experience. One must 
remember also that continuance of any given position, in bed, even 
without unconsciousness, is more restful than tossing about. The 
mere experiment of remaining immobile in a certain position as long 
as possible, and concentrating the mind on the thought, “I am getting 
sleepy, I am getting sleepy,” will oftener produce the desired result 
than watching the proverbial sheep follow one another over the wall. 


Next comes the compulsive thought that we cannot sleep until 
everything is “squared up,” and all mental pictures completed. 

The story is told that a gentleman took a room in the hotel next 
another who was notoriously fussy. He remembered this fact after 
dropping one boot carelessly to the floor, and laid the other gently 
down. After a pause he heard a rap on the door and a querulous “ For 
heaven’s sake, drop the other boot, or I can’t get to sleep.” 

Many find themselves unable to sleep until the whole household is 
accounted for and the house locked for the night, until certain news 
is received, and the like. The same tendency postpones sleep till all 
affairs are straightened out in the mind, as well as in reality. A little 
reflection shows how indefinite must be the postponement of sleep under 
such conditions. 

No training is more important for the victim .of compulsive 
tendencies than the practice of trusting something to luck and to the 
morrow, and reconciling himself to the fact that at no time, in this 
world, will all things be finally adjusted to his satisfaction. 

Next comes the insistent desire to sleep in a certain bed, with a 
certain degree of light or darkness, heat or cold, air or absence of air. 
This is in line with the desire to eat certain foods only, at a certain 
table and at a certain time. The man who loses his appetite if dinner 
is half an hour late is unable to sleep again if once waked up. This 
individual must say fo himself, “ Any one can stand what he likes; it 
takes a philosopher to stand what he does not like,” and try at being a 
philosopher instead of a sensitive plant. 

Inability to sleep while certain noises are continued must be simi- 
larly combated. If one goes from place to place in search of the quiet 
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spot for sleep, he may finally find quiet itself oppressive, or, worse yet, 
may be kept awake by hearing his own circulation, from which escape 
is out of the question. 

He who finds himself persistently out of joint with his surround- 
ings will do well to ponder the language of the Chinese philosopher: 

“ The legs of the stork are long, the legs of the duck are short; you 
cannot make the legs of the stork short, neither can you make the legs 
of the duck long. Why worry?” 

With regard to the character of the sleep itself, the attitude of our 
mind in sleep is dominated, to a degree, at least, by its attitude in the 
waking hours. It is probable that during profound sleep the mind is 
inactive, and that dreams occur only during the transition state from 
profound sleep to wakefulness. It is conceivable that in the ideal sleep 
there is only one such period, but ordinarily there occur many such 
periods during the night, and for the restless and uneasy sleeper the 
night may furnish a succession of such periods, with comparatively 
little undisturbed rest. The character of the pictures and suggestions 
of dreams, though in new combinations, are largely dependent on our 
daily experiences. Is it not, then, worth while to encourage, during 
our waking hours, such thoughts as are restful and useful, rather than 
those which serve no purpose but annoyance. 

If we will, we can select our thoughts as we do our companions, 


The subject treated in the March number will be “ Home 
Treatment.” 


THE SPELL OF THE NORTH 
BY ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH 


[seme be passed and the journey start; 


Swing out into line the yelping pack; 
Strong is the wanderlust in my heart, 
The load hangs easy upon my back. 


It matters not that the way is long; 

The stinging wind makes the fire smell sweet. 
A wolf-dog friend and a snatch of song, 
And crunch, crunch, crunch, of moccasined feet. 


Some old gray witch that I cannot see 
Has placed her charm in the storm and snow; 

The Great White Silence is calling me, 

The Long Trail beckons, and I must go. 


/ A STORY THAT WENT 
WRONG 


By Thomas L. Masson 


T was nearly seven o’clock in the evening when Mr. and Mrs. Butts, 
| with their young son, Bobbie, returned from their visit to their 
bachelor friend, Henry Burr. 

This gentleman kept a small country establishment not many miles 
away. He was an old friend, but latterly had lived much by himself, 
indulging in divers intellectual fads common to a certain species of 
bachelor. 

As they stood once more in their own domicile, Mr. Butts, lighting 
the gas, looked rapturously at Mrs. Butts. Mrs. Butts, on her part, 
looked rapturously at Mr. Butts. 

“ Never again for me! ” said Butts. 

“Nor for me!” said Mrs. Butts. 

“What ’s the matter with Henry, any way?” continued Butts. 

“Nothing more than happens to any man when he has no one to 
consult but himself, and no one to think of but himself.” 

At this Butts reflected. 

“T don’t believe it,” he said at last. “I don’t believe I would ever 
get that way. That incident of the slippers was a perfect example.” 

“ What was that?” 

“Oh, it’s hardly worth mentioning except as illustration of a 
principle. But you know the day we went fishing? Well, I got my feet 
wet, and Henry lent me his slippers. I believe, in a burst of confidence 
or recklessness, I asked him for them. Well, at any rate, while I was 
sitting with him on the piazza with those slippers on, I saw a golf 
ball out on the lawn and started to pick it up. Henry stopped me, his 
eye on those slippers—they were n’t especially good ones, any way. 
‘Where are you going?’ says he. ‘I’m going out to pick up that golf 
ball,” says I. ‘If you don’t mind,’ says he in a most infernally solicit- 
ous way, ‘the grass is wet, and I’d rather not have you go out there 
with those slippers on.’” 

Butts paused dramatically. 

“Did you ever,” he exclaimed, “hear anything more absolutely 
dead against the spirit of hospitality than that? Suppose I did ruin 
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his old slippers? What then? Why, if he had been in my house, I 
should have let him spoil, ruin, soak, burn up, tear up, anything I had, 
rather than dream of hurting his feelings or making him the least 
uncomfortable.” 

Mrs. Butts smiled sympathizingly. 

“Of course you would,” she said. “So would I or any one who 
had been trained into thinking about others. But you must remember 
that Henry has not had all those opportunities. He did the same 
thing about Bobbie. When the boy discovered that Henry was a crank, 
that only inspired him to act worse than usual. He got into Henry’s 
room one day and disturbed some of his books. Henry was awfully mad 
about it, and he made me feel he was mad. He did that unpardonable 
thing that no host should ever do: he made me feel that I was making 
him uncomfortable.” 

“Umph! He made us both feel that way.” 

“Quite so. But you must remember that if he really knew that 
he had made us feel that way, he himself would feel terribly.” 

“ Nonsense!” replied Butts, who was thoroughly put out with his 
friend, and wasn’t going even to listen to reason. “He would n’t 
think anything of the sort. He’d merely say to himself that we were 
peculiar and touchy. I tell you, my dear girl, when a man permits 
himself to get in that condition he ought to be called down, The worst 
of it is that he is by far the most intellectual man I know. He’s so 
logical that he lies around and waits for people to make mistakes, in 
order that he may correct them. Whereas, if he would only apply a 
little of his own logic to himself, he would see quite plainly that it is a 
good deal more important for a man to make a few sacrifices for his 
friends. By the way, did n’t he call you down for feeding his dog?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Butts, the recollection of the affair spurring 
her to unusual excitement. “I should say so! Of course, strictly 
speaking, I should n’t have done it.” 

“Logically speaking, you mean.” 

“Yes. Well, I gave Buck, the dog, a piece of sugar. Oh my! You 
ought to have seen Henry glare at me. Then he picked up the dog by 
the neck and almost threw him into the corner, as much as to say, 
‘Don’t you go near her again.’ ” 

Butts was now so angry that he could scarcely control himself. 

“That’s it, that’s it!” he cried. “I’ll be hanged if I ever go 
near him again! The trouble with him is,” he went on, “ that he does n’t 
perceive that our human relationships are infinitely more important 
than any logical standpoint. Besides, he isn’t always right himself, 
and when he does make mistakes——” 

“Why, of course, my dear. His whole life is a mistake. The life 
of any man who has time to cultivate himself is a mistake.” 
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Butts turned, his face full of enthusiasm. 
“ By Jove! old lady,” he said, “that’s a good thing you said. You 
probably don’t realize what a good thing it is. Do you know, I’ve got 
an idea. I believe I can write a story about Henry. At any rate, 
I’m going to try.” 

Butts was a man of considerable imagination and literary talent. 
Occasionally he indulged in writing, and he had been quite successful. 

Full of his subject, he lost no time. After their late dinner was 
over, he repaired at once to his den, working far into the night. The 
selfishness of his friend Henry Burr was his inspiring theme. 

The next day he took his copy to his office and had it typewritten. 
When he came home that night he rubbed his hands together gleefully. 

“T tell you, my dear,” he said, with that wonderful enthusiasm— 
so often mistaken—which the man who has created something feels 
afterwards—“I tell you I’ve done an immense thing. Maybe I 
have n’t polished off Henry! Oh, I’ve shown him up!” 

“You don’t mean to say——” broke in Mrs. Butts. 

“Yes, I do—that’s just what I mean. I’ve got them all in— 
slippers, dog, Bobbie, the whole thing. I’ve put him in the worst light. 
Only, of course, a true light. No, you can’t see it now. You wait. 
I’ve sent it to Bellington’s Magazine.” 

His wife surveyed him in mild dismay. 

“ Suppose Henry should see it,” she said. 

“That’s the intention. I want him to. I expect him to. Ill 
mail him a copy. Oh, never fear! It will do him good. Just what 
he needs.” 

“But are you sure it won’t lose us his friendship? For you know 
at heart, my dear, Henry is all right. He would do anything for us 
in a crisis. Is it worth while?” 

Butts got red with indignation. 

“ Of course it’s worth while,” he exclaimed, his masculine obstinacy 
only growing more vigorous in the face of a just criticism. “ Why, 
it’s an insult to my intelligence to have a man treat me that way! 
Oh, say! Won’t it be great? How small it will make Henry feel! 
And he can’t help but acknowledge I’m right. He’ll know how to 
treat us better next time, I ’ll bet.” 

“Suppose Bellington’s Magazine does n’t accept it?” 

“T’1l keep on sending it, if it costs me twenty dollars in postage.” 

Mrs. Butts’s pessimism was doomed to be unrewarded. One morn- 
ing a week later a letter was handed to her husband at the breakfast 
table. It bore the well known Bellington imprint. 

Butts tore it open. There was about his manner, however, not the 
same ring of exultation that might have been expected under the 
peculiarly fortunate circumstances. He had done some thinking since. 
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“Well,” he said, “you see, I was right. I knew that story was 
good. Here’s a check and a letter from the editor thanking me for 
sending it.” 

“ Short stories must be in demand,” said Mrs. Butts. 

“ Of course they are. Besides, this contained a little human experi- 
ence that every one will recognize at once. I knew it was good.” 

His wife looked at him keenly. “You don’t seem to be quite as 
overjoyed about it as you usually are,” she said. 

Under this mild probe Butts winced slightly. But he was game. 

“Never felt finer,” he replied briefly. 

As the days wore on, however, he grew slightly more melancholy, 
especially as his friend Henry was in the habit of dropping in at his 
office every few days to pay him a friendly visit. One evening he said 
to Mrs. Butts suddenly: 

“ Say, my dear, I want to ask you something. Do you think Henry 
would get too mad about that story?” 

To this Mrs. Butts, who had in the mean time been permitted to 
read it, replied: 

“T don’t think he’s going to throw his arms around your neck 
in appreciation.” 

“ But will he get over it? Will——” 

“He may. Of course you are hitting him in a vital spot—his 
vanity. And I must say you haven’t spared him any.” 

Her remarks, slightly unsympathetic as they were, did not raise 
Butts’s spirits. 

“What did you let me do it for?” he said. “I’m not engaged in 
missionary work, any way. Let’s accept our friends as we find them. 
I don’t see Henry often enough to have it make much difference.” 

Mrs. Butts possessed a certain amount of feminine philosophy. 

“T felt that way in the beginning,” she said. “Still, now that it 
is done, I would n’t care about it. Let it go. It may do him a lot 
of good.” 

The more Butts thought of it, however, the more timid he became. 
Like the month of March, he had begun like a blustering lion, but was 
rapidly diminishing to a lamb. 

“T guess,” he said feebly one morning, “the game is n’t worth the 
candle. I’m going around to Bellington’s to-day to withdraw that 
story and give them back the money.” 

“Tf you really feel that way, dear, perhaps you’d better. I can 
see that it’s disturbing you. You have n’t slept well lately.” 

Now that Butts had made his resolve, he became confidential. 

“T know it,” he replied. “I hated, just hated, to admit it, but 
the fact is, the thing has worried me a lot, and while it’s perfectly 
true about Henry—all true—I dislike to have any trouble with an old 
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friend. Why, I feel better already at the thought of getting it back. 
My! but it will be a load off my shoulders.” 

That afternoon—it was Saturday—Mrs. Butts, who was waiting 
for him to come home, opened the front door as her husband almost 
staggered up the steps. 

“Ts it all right?” she said smilingly. 

In reply, Butts entered the hall, drew from beneath his arm the 
latest copy of Bellington’s Magazine, and threw it with a loud slap on 
the table, trying to conceal by this noise the aching void of courage 
within him. 

“No,” he cried. “I should say it wasn’t all right. Did you ever 
see such luck? I never dreamed they would use it so soon. But it 
seems it was just the right length for a certain place—that’s probably 
why they took the miserable thing—and they rushed it in and here it 
is in this month’s number, in cold type, with my name to it. Oh, why 
did I wait so long?” 

His astonished wife grasped him by the arm. 

“Oh! Oh!” she gasped. “And that is n’t the worst of it, either.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that, supposing you had fixed it all right—never dreaming 
there would be the slightest difficulty about it, and thinking it would 
be so nice all around for all of us—I have asked Henry to spend Sunday 
with us. I telephoned him this morning.” 

They gazed at each other in silent, awful emphasis. 

“When is he coming?” asked Butts, his voice sinking into a kind 
of terrified despair. “Come!” he said, grabbing her by the shoulder 
nervously. “ Let’s know the worst now, at once. When is it?” 

“At any moment. He said he would be here to dinner.” 

Her husband grasped her hand feverishly, like a drowning man 
clutching at a straw. 

“ Perhaps,” he said hoarsely, “ he has seen it. He reads everything. 
Perhaps he won’t come. Perhaps he’s mad and will never come.” 

He smiled almost fiendishly in his abject cowardice. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ we ’ll never see him again.” 

Being a woman, and not subject to that species of cowardice which 
is the peculiar prerogative of most men, Mrs. Butts was unable fully 
to appreciate her husband’s fright. 

“ Of course he ’ll come,” she said. “Don’t worry. It will do him 
good. We won’t be too serious about it. Perhaps it is better to laugh 
it off.” 

“That ’s it!” exclaimed Butts, like a man who gets a reprieve 
after being sentenced to be hanged. “ You’re a wonder. Why did n’t 
I think of that before? Laugh! Of course. Make a joke of it. 
Ha! ha!” 
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Then he grew sober again as his eye fastened on the red-blue-green 
of the magazine cover. 

“T did tell the truth,” he said dubiously. 

“ And the worst of it is, my dear, that you have gone into all the 
horrible details.” 

“T know it.” 

Butts was now reduced to that pitiable case of funk where a man, 
in order to float in the clouds, is ready to throw overboard his whole 
moral nature, without a qualm. Anything, thought Butts, to square 
himself with his friend. . 

And, indeed, at this inauspicious moment that gentleman appeared 
upon the scene. 

There was a click of the gate—sounding to Butts like the cocking of 
a revolver in the hands of a deadly enemy. The door was opened by 
Mrs. Butts, and Mr. Burr entered, holding in his hand rather ostenta- 
tiously (as Butts thought) a copy of Bellington’s Magazine. 

Being a woman, Mrs. Butts was perfect, for she had had the usual 
feminine training which included a course of kissing your hated rival 
in the friendliest manner possible. With just the pitch of exuberant 
welcome in her voice, she said, assuming a masculine freedom: 

“Hello, Henry! I’m so glad to see you!” 

“Hello, Henry!” said Butts, advancing with a sickly grin. “De- 
lighted, I’m sure.” 

In the whole course of his life Butts had never before used a 
“Delighted, I’m sure” to any one. Mrs. Butts said afterwards that 
she had never (in view of his story) witnessed a more insulting 
greeting. 

As for Burr, it was quite evident that he was laboring under some 
unusual agitation. He rolled and unrolled his copy of Bellington’s 
with a rapidity that belied his facial attempt at calmness. 

At this moment the maid called Mrs. Butts to the rear of the house 
to adjust some domestic difficulty, and she hurriedly left the room. 

Burr lost no time. He grabbed Butts by the arm. 

“ Look here!” he said in a strained voice. “Come in here and sit 
down. I want to see you right off.” 

Poor Butts, thus left alone, his knees metaphorically and almost 
physically knocking together, followed Burr into the living-room. 
Down they both sat and faced each other grimly. 

Burr’s face was a combination of perplexity, wounded vanity, and 
triumph. For, in reality, he had the better of it. He was the injured 
one. Therefore he was much more composed. 

“Look here!” he repeated. “What the devil does this mean? 
Why did n’t you tell me about this before? Never was more surprised 
in my life! Happened to buy a copy of Bellington’s by chance, saw 
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your name, and of course, being interested, I read. You certainly 
have laid me out! You must have meant it, too.” 

Butts realized there was only one course to pursue. He must do 
some tall lying. 

“Meant what?” he asked in the most innocent manner. 

“Why, what you said about me.” 

Butts got up. His manner grew suddenly confidential. At the 
same time there was a slightly injured tone to his voice. 

“T guess,” he said, “ you’ve never written a story, have you?” 
He knew Burr had n’t. 

“ No.” 

“ Well, if you had, you’d understand. Now, is n’t that funny?” he 
went on, his voice growing reminiscent. “'That’s great. Of course I 
see it all now. You thought—ha! you thought I meant you. Ha!” 

“Why, didn’t you? Those slippers——” 

Butts grasped him by the arm. 

“Ts n’t that grand?” he said in a far-off manner. “Is n’t it rich? 
My dear boy, do you suppose I ’d do a thing like that—if I really meant 
it? I should say not. Not me! No, sir! Let me explain. A 
writer—an author—that is, one who creates things—is obliged to seize 
upon any incident, no matter how trivial, and use it for his purpose. 
Now, with me, you understand—I work by contraries. That is, I take 
a situation and just make it the opposite from what it really is. You 
know, my dear boy, I’ve always considered you a model—you know 
more in a minute than I do in a year—and so I said to myself, ‘17ll 
just twist him about. I’ll go the limit, and just imagine how another 
man in Henry’s place could make himself unendurable.’ Eh? Now do 
you understand? And to think—and to think, you really suspected 
me Ha! What a joke!” 

As Butts, now hopelessly committed, went on with his gyrations, 
Burr’s eyes were fastened upon him in a curious medley of doubt, 
surprise, and awakened knowledge. 

“ Well,” he said, his voice rising slightly, “I don’t know, I——” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you think I really meant to be per- 
sonal? Now, my dear boy, don’t! Really, you are beginning to make 
me feel very uncomfortable.” 

Butts said this as if by very contrast to bring up before his friend’s 
vision just how delightfully unconscious and comfortable he had been. 

Burr looked at him curiously for a moment. Then he shook his 
head. 

“I’m sorry you didn’t mean it,” he said. “However, you have 
done me a great service.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Well, the fact is, that story is true. You may think I’m not that 
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sort, but I am; and when I read it I realized what I am. You see, old 
man, living alone as I do, I’m bound to get narrow, without meaning 
it. And it’s a great thing to have a jolt like that once in a while.” 
Burr got up and held out his hand. “Old man, I want to thank you! 
You ’ve done me a great service.” 

At this moment Mrs. Butts came back. She did not see her hus- 
band’s warning look. Burr turned to her. 

“T was just saying to Jack,” he went on, before Butts had time to 
interrupt, “that his little story has done me an awful lot of good. It 
made me mad at first, and then it set me to thinking. I had drifted 
into too selfish a way, I guess, without meaning it, and it came in the 
nick of time.” 

Mrs. Butts smiled. 

“You did need it, Henry,” she said. “I told Jack he rubbed it in 
too much, but he insisted that it was true. Only, I’m so glad—we’re 
both gled, I’m sure—that we did it, because we really cared for you, 
and——” 

She caught Butts giving her an agonized look. As for Burr, he 
smiled. After all, he was getting some fun out of the whole miserable 
affair. Then he turned to Butts. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, “it’s some consolation for me to know that 
if you’ve made me out selfish, you ’ve certainly made yourself out a 
first-class liar.” 

“You don’t mean,” exclaimed Mrs. Butts, “ that you tried to make 
Henry think it was n’t true?” 

Butts faced them with a hopelessly weak, melancholy smile. 

“It’s your fault,” he said to his wife. “Why did you leave me 
at such a critical moment?” 

In reply, Mrs. Butts gazed at him scornfully. 

“You men are all alike,” she said. “Even when you’re stupid 
enough occasionally to tell the truth, you’re too cowardly to stick 
to it.” 
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“IN MEMORY OF OLD 
VIRGINIA” 


By La Salle Corbell Pickett 


early April. An old colored man sat next the door. It is not 

often in these days that I see that type of black man. I used 
to see that kind on the old Virginia plantation, where he was “ Ung 
Lige” or “ Ung Sambo” to all the household. His days were devoted 
to useful toil, and his evenings to his banjo and the old plantation 
melodies that no one can ever sing again as musically as they were 
sung then; and never in his wildest visions did he dream of logarithms 
and Greek roots for his race. 

“Take this seat, Mistis,” he said, rising promptly. “ Mistis” 
sounded very “ homey ” and pleasant to me. It had been so long since 
I was “ Mistis ” to anybody. 

“Thank you, uncle,” said I. “Keep your seat. I would just as 
lief stand.” 

“Scuse me, please, Mistis, but ’tain’t fitten fer you teh stan’; you 
mus’ set,” he admonished respectfully. 

I took the seat, thanking him for his courtesy. Soon a departing 
passenger left a vacancy. 

“There is a seat for you,” I said to the old man. 

“ Between the ladies, ma’am?” He hesitated. 

“ Yes,” I said. 

He bowed apologetically to right and left and took the vacant place. 

Just before leaving the car I slipped a silver piece into his hand, 
saying: “ Uncle, get you a nice luncheon with this—in memory of old 
Virginia.” 

“Thank you, my Mistis,” he said, opening his hand to look at the 
little gift, and then closing it. Then he touched his hat and thanked 
me again. I left the car with a sunnier feeling in my heart because of 
the chance meeting, but with no thought that I should ever again hear 
of my old Virginian. 

That afternoon I received a bunch of arbutus which had been left 
for me by an old colored man—“ fur the tall lady with a long blue 
coat an’ white hair—in memory of ole Virginia an’ dem ole time days.” 
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THE QUESTIONINGS OF DON 


BY MINNA THOMAS ANTRIM 


HE advent of a governess occurred a week after Don’s sixth birth- 

day. While in town the winter previous, Don had gone to a 

kindergarten, Susan in alert attendance to and fro; but the 

Kennedys intended to remain at The Willows this year—hence the 

scheme of home instruction. When one morning there walked into the 

nursery @ very comely young person, who said she had come to play 
with him and tell him about things, Don’s eyes shone joyously. 

“Must I stop askin’ when I’ve wanted to know “bout free hard 
fings?” he asked. 

“You may ask me about a hundred,” she smiled. Don’s face re- 
minded Ada Barry of one of Raphael’s Cherubs, as, in fact, it had 
others. She herself was too young to hold impulse quite in check. 
The child’s beauty fascinated her, his half-mannish “ baby ” talk assist- 
ing. With a little cry, such as girl-children give when a new doll is 
forthcoming, she caught Don up in her strong arms and kissed him 
heartily. “You darling!” she exclaimed. “How I shall love you!” 

. This sounded very good to Don, to whom Beauty never had ap- 
pealed in vain. His face, however, grew a trifle redder. 

“Ts your name Wuth?” he asked winningly. Don had known one 
charming girl, a friend of his mother’s, who was so called. 

“Ruth? No, dear, it is——”’ His governess hesitated; she 
wanted him to call her “ Ada,” but she was eighteen, and how could 
she “govern” a child who called her by her first name? Therefore, 
“It is Miss Barry,” she said ruefully. 

“ Are you a-doin’ to live at our house many days?” he asked, his 
desire that she should very obvious. 

“ All winter, if you will have me.” 
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“T’m ve’wy glad,” Don said, with characteristic courtesy; then 
wonderingly: “ Who brung you?” 

“T came in a car,” said Miss Barry, “ from town with your Mamma 
and Mr. Kennedy.” 

Don nodded. Keith—his idolized stepfather—and his mother, had 
dined in town, he remembered. He had supped without them. 

“ An’ w’en are you a-doin’ to tell me ’bout a hundred fings? ” 

Ada smiled into the sweet little face. “Now, let’s find a nice 
place 

“ Let ’s do down in de woods, where Dreybeard is—Dreybeard’s my 
old stwirrel!” 

“Let ’s!” interrupted Ada. 

They hurried through the drchard and down to the immense walnut 
tree where Greybeard the knowing usually hid. 

“Here ’s where I play,” said Don simply. 

“Then,” answered Miss Barry, “here’s where we will play until 
Jack Frost freezes us out.” 

“ An’ tell *bout a hundred fings? ” 

“ Just so,” smiled his new comrade. “And now,” said she, “ you 
begin. Ask me, and then I’ll ask you things.” 

“But,” protested Don nervously, “I don’t know bout fings much, 
only—but——” 

The girl’s hand patted Don’s reassuringly. “You know about 
Greybeard, and all these beautiful trees, and such things.” 

Don smiled. “ Oh, yes,” he said happily; “’bout ’em I know lots, 
en “bout birds, en trees, en—turtles,” he added. 

“ And now what first?” asked Ada. 

Don’s brow wrinkled. The vista of coming wisdom almost took 
away his ability to concentrate. Still, time was fleeting, and oh, he 
did so desire to know “bout so many fings! My! it was hard when 
a little boy must fink, quick, bout what to ask first. Suddenly his 
brow cleared; ’at funny word John had said—’at’s what he would ask 
first. 

“W’at’s a cinch?” he demanded. , 

Ada started, and Greybeard chuckled; at least, he made a snorting 
noise up in his leafy watch-tower, that amused Don’s preceptress hugely. 
“A cinch?” echoed she, trying valiantly to look serious. “ Where did 
you hear such a word, dear? ” 

“ John, our chauffeur, sayed ’at workin’ for Keif was a cinch.” 

“He probably meant that it was an easy thing to please so kind an 
employer.” 

“Oh!” said Don comprehendingly. Again his brow wrinkled; 
then, “ W’at’s Hell?” he asked. 

Ada turned her flaming face swiftly. She began to realize that 
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catechetical seances under Don might require infinite tact, as well as 
serpentine wisdom, if she was to come off satisfactorily. Teaching 
was yet new to her. 

“That,” said she gravely, “is a very, very naughty word——” 
She paused, for Don had flushed painfully. To say a very naughty 
word, especially before a lady, Keith had told him was an ungentle- 
manly act. 

“ Please escuse me,” he almost whispered. ‘“ I—I—did n’t know ’at 
‘Hell’ was a bad-boy word.” Then anxiously: “John says it lots, 
but I won’t never say—at word adain, Miss Barry.” 

“No,” said Ada fondly; “I would n’t, dear. Well?” 

Don looked up. “ Dat’s two asks, is n’t it?” 

“Two questions, Son.” ; 

“Two twestions,” echoed Don receptively. “ Now—twestion—me 
one,” he suggested courteously. 

“Thank you,” said she. “ Please tell me about these beautiful 
leaves, and from which trees these two came. We have no leaves like 
these in the city.” 

Don told her, and so correctly that she asked who had taught him 
woodcraft. 

“ Keif,” said Don proudly. “He knows ev’wyfing, even "bout de 
gold at de uvver side de rainbow, and w’at do you fink Keif done?” 

“What?” smiled Ada. 

“One day he lifted Mamma like she was only but little, an’ he 
tarried her down-stairs en up adain—’at was w’en she was ve’wy much 
better, but not ’zactly all well. She had de—de—ammonia.” 

Ada Barry smiled tenderly into the eager face. “ Your father must 
be a very strong man,” she said. 

“He’s only a step,” explained Don. “ Keif ain’t my truly farver, 
but he ’s my ve’wy bestest friend in de whole world, Keif is.” 

The boy’s beautiful eyes glowed loyally. 

“Dere ain’t no farver ’at ’s more better to his little boy ’en Keif is 
to me,” he continued, being thrice anxious that Miss Barry should com- 
prehend Mr. Kennedy’s worth. 

“T am sure of it, dear. And now,” said Ada briskly, “ what else 
shall I tell you about? ” 

Don’s face colored—he had one question to ask that ever since his 
first visit to church had caused him several indignant thrills. 

“?*Cept you was n’t a stranger lady, I-——” 

“T am not a stranger, dear; I’m here to be your teacher and play- 
fellow, you know.” 

Don sidled a trifle closer. Ada’s friendly tone was very convinc- 
ing, and oh, how soft her hand was! Don was something of a 
connoisseur in hands. Finally he plunged. 
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“Mamma says ’at it’s not nice for little boys to tum down ’tairs 
*fore ladies gemplemen in dere nighties, en why,” he demanded 
almost hotly, “does Mr. Bwooks, Mamma’s wector, tum to church 
*fore ’em in his nightie? ’At ain’t nice!” 

Ada’s lips quivered, but she combated mirth sternly and vindicated 
the rector. 

“T’m sorry ’at I finked Mr. Bwooks was n’t p'lite,” said Don con- 
tritely. “I never did want to do to church wiv Mamma adain, 
but——” 

“You will now,” said Ada. 

“Yes, Miss Barry, I am wantin’ to go some uvver day,” he replied 
thoughtfully. “Dod has many houses, has n’t He?” he pursued. 

“Very many.” 

“Do all of ’em have wed welwet carpets on?” 

“ Some do,” replied Ada, cclering nervously. 

“T ’speck Dod likes wed; ’pears so.” 

“He made it,” smiled Ada; “but I think, of all colors, He best 
loves green, for it covers His foot-stool,” she added reverently. 

“W’at ’s His foot-stool? ” queried Don, looking around sharply. 

“The whole earth is His——” 

“?*Cept here—dis all b’longs to Keif,” Don said jealously. “’Way 
over dere, an’ farver yet, ’at’s all our place.” 

Ada, feeling a bit nonplussed, considered silence golden and main- 
tained it. 

“ Ain’t it funny ’at Dod tan’t talk,” said Don presently. He was 
looking wistfully toward the cloudless sky. “’Pears He tan’t hear 
good, eiver,” he went on. “I asted Him if He would n’t please speak 
jes’ softly to me, one night, but he wouldn’t. En I hollered up, one 
day when I finked poor Mamma was a-doin’ to die, but never Dod did n’t 
speak wiv me. If he loves me, w’vy don’t He, Miss Barry?” 

Ada explained the Great Silence as well as she could, being unversed 
in theology. Particularly she impressed upon Don how God’s ears 
were especially attentive to Little Ones’ petitions. 

With fascinated eyes and eager ears, the boy gazed and listened; 
then, with faith new-born and glowing, said he enthusiastically: 

“He’s ’most as lovin’ as Keif, isn’t He?” 

A silence ensued. Then— 

“See dat gwate big spruce twee? Dat is a-doin’ to be our Kwis- 
mas twee,” commented Don presently. 

“ And what do you want Santa Claus to bring you?” she smilingly 
asked. 

“ Dere ain’t any,” said Don sadly. 
“What!” exclaimed Ada, staring. 
“Santa Tlaus.” 
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“ Who’s been telling you that?” 

“Bobby. He’s a wed-head boy—our gardener’s boy—he sayed ’at 
Santa Tlaus was only a big man dwessed up wiv a funny face en a 
beard; en dere is n’t any waindeers, eiver.” 

“ Bobby ’s wrong,” said Ada, wishing she had the red-headed boy 
within spankable nearness. To Don Yuletide had always been a season 
of pressed down and overflowing joy, she felt sure. 

“Tt was Owen, Bobby’s farver, ’at telled Bobby ’at dere was no 
Santa; en he sayed it was a—a—oh, I fordet w’at——” 

“ A sin? ” 

“Yes, a sin to tell children a lie bout a Kwiss.” 

Impulsive Ada muttered. 

“T did n’t hear w’at you sayed,” Don remarked. 

“ Perhaps it is as well,” she said demurely. 

“But,” pursued the boy anxiously, “why ain’t dere no weally 
twuly Santa?” 

Ada’s brow wrinkled. She had either to brand old Owen or to 
insist upon the verity of the beautiful fable that has been the loving 
link between the Christ-child and the children of Christendom since the 
eastern miracle that changed the world. Her decision was quickly 
made. But before she spoke she thought of a way by which Don’s 
faith in hair-splitting Owen’s reliability might be preserved without 
the sacrifice of Don’s patron saint, Nicholas the Great. 

“ Certainly there is a Santa Claus. You see, it’s this way.” Don 
leaned two small elbows upon his knees and looked up into her face 
confidingly. As a devotee in the Oracle, so believed the boy in his 
new playfellow. “ Perhaps Owen lived far, far away over the ocean, 
where Santa Claus never went, and where the eight little reindeers 
could not possibly have travelled. If this is so, of course Owen never 
saw him.” 

“ An’ Owen was mistaken,” said Don, his eyes aglow. 

“ He assuredly was,” said Ada, rising in answer to a gong. 

“Tum, luncheon is weady,” said Don. 

Whereupon they went in hand in hand. 
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RAKES 
By Will Levington Comfort 


AKES sat in the opening of a Mindayan bungalow, and his 
_queerly-cut eyelids were drawn together by the intensity of 
light. The flicker of a thought came to me. It had to do with 
the different eyes one must be equipped with, if the light before the © 
Great White Throne were stronger than this. Had Rakes swung a 
thought like that, his would have come without idleness or irony, for 
these were not in the man. His thoughts, such as they were, formed 
slowly, thoroughly, but without adornment, each thought straining his 
limitations to the roof of his brain. And if action were involved in 
one of his thoughts, Rakes carried out the action as good hounds run— 
to the death. 

Everywhere, a little above the ground, save where the jungle made a 
dark background, the sunlight waved in pure white flame. It was the 
vividest time of the day, in the hottest time of the year, in the fieriest 
island of our just-now globe. The shine was insidious. You could 
breathe in it, you could walk in it, but if you did not get to cover when 
your scalp prickled, you would likely be buried in the eventide by the 
wild dogs of Minday. Or possibly, if your vitality were immense, the 
sun would spare your life, but fry the contents of your brain-pan, which 
is worse than losing an arm. 

Rakes was exchanging languages with a young Mindayan, as naked 
as the trunk of a cocoa-palm and the color of the dead wet oak-leaves - 
with which the Michigan woods are floored in the spring. This is the 
color of Mindayans to a man, for they breed true, but the women are 
lighter. The medium through which the white man and the oak-stained 
one came together in speech was eighteen or twenty words of American 
which the latter had learned in a journey to Luzon. Through these 
and the signs which clasp the world, Rakes was amassing Mindayan 
for the purpose—and here is the story—of administering Methodism. 

Minday is one of the thousand isles of the Philippine archipelago, 
big as Delaware, but not yet in the strategy of American generals. 
Indeed, Spain, in her supremacy, had not flourished in Minday, because 
it was a remote and self-sufficient isle; and there is a Spanish tradition 
which holds that each native of Minday is possessed of seven devils and 


the leaders ten. 
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Rakes had conquered the island alone, chiefly because he came with- 
out side-arms. And then he made gestures on the beach, endeavoring to 
make himself understood that he was a teacher of the word of John 
Wesley and others, which gestures were mistaken to have a mystical 
meaning. Mindayans are well-religioned folk, the Prophet and Buddha 
being on the island in spirit, and also tribal gods. You will find that 
such advancement makes a nation receptive to new signs. And so it 
came about, after deciding not to kill Rakes, they waited patiently for 
their Messiah to learn their language and explain. 

And now we must go back to Michigan, and lead up to the meaning 
of this lone American (in the stained and frayed khaki of an American 
trooper) sitting in a bungalow of this sun-smitten isle. The Rakeses 
had been a large, queer, brief folk in their town; and the town was 
restricted as a mortise-box in its thought and heart. Certain members 
of the family set themselves apart from their kind through the posses- 
‘sion of harelips; and all but Amma—the late parents must rise to 
explain the name—within a year met the Reaper without pomp or 
heraldry. In fact, the funerals overlapped, so that the neighbors were 
dazed. The name of Rakes stands in the community to this day for Old 
Mortality at his worst. 

There was left this boy, Amma, a strange, wordless type of Failure, 
of whom I alone am left to tell you. 

He aspired to the ministry, but after years of study his ordination 
was refused. Then he went in for a berth in the foreign mission field, 
but his dream was denied, not because he was shabby of person or mind 
—just that the curse of his race uprose against him. There was at this 
time an alternative from the Salvation Army—the trouble with Spain 
which involved the Far East. Amma Rakes chose the service of Uncle 
Sam as a means to reach his mission-field. 

This is a document, not a tale, or I should not enter the story. I 
have waited for the perspective to loom clear in every detail before 
putting down my lines. Rakes took on in the cavalry because a horse 
outfit had been called to the Philippines. I was there before him, hav- 
ing buried many things dear to me, but not all my relatives. 

Never did a rookie climb to a higher altitude on Fool’s Hill than 
did Rakes in the troop. Men of the service are mean. There is a 
vulture outside for the soldier’s every dollar, and there is a punishment 
for every calendared error. Uncle Sam is the step-mother, and the 
soldier the bad boy. So long as he does his chores, without showing 
any particular individuality, he may come in to his meals without 
attracting the gad from the closet; but he must not attempt to fold 
himself between his blankets in any fashion other than is set down in 
the regulations. 

This sort of repression is harsh to the soul; and then there are no 
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women within regulations to prevent a soldier from being a mere man. 
It is my conviction to-day, with the coolness of years upon me, that 
away from women, most men are just erect animals with a little larger 
capacity for sentiment, and a more versatile appetite for food and drink — 
and deviltry. . 

All this in extenuation for the way we treated Rakes. As I looked at 
him then, as one member of a squad at another, he was a lady-like mutt 
who would not hit back. As I look at him now in the perspective, tender 
from the many pains of manhood and with the glance of a sweet woman 
falling upon the decenter fields of my being—I have to put the patience 
of Rakes along with the martyrdom of Stephen. 

He could sleep on the sand ; he could hike with the hardest. I recall 
no howl from him when we rode twelve hours over a blistering stretch 
of Luzon, from San Pedro Macati to Indang—without a halt for coffee 
or bacon. Our first fight was that day, and every fourth trooper held 
four horses while we skirmished forward on foot. There was quite as 
much iron in the jaw of Rakes as in Cutler’s, our captain, whose valor 
vibrated across the Pacific afterward; and the lips of Rakes were no 
more variegated than mine. 

Still he was the mucker to us. I think he must have been the same 
to the Methodist conference and to the committee on foreign missions. 

We were in the Camarines when the dawn broke without Rakes in 
our precious midst. His get-away was clean, for he had been on post in 
the night. The strange organism left his rifle and blankets, but took 
the stuff which becomes a man’s own upon issue. We thought that the 
sun and the service and our iniquity had driven him to the bolo suicide 
—that is, walking out of the lines to deliberate death at the hands of 
“ our little brown brothers,” as a home newspaper ventured to call these 
southern Tagals, thrice-blessed of the devil. 

I, for one, had preserved enough humanity afield to get the sting of 
shame. My squad was silent that day, so I think I had no monopoly on 
the sentiment. In the next march we struck war. 

It was a fight little in numbers, but the kind which makes the mess- 
talk of English regiments for decades and their flag decorations. In all 
honesty, we did n’t do it well. We were too green, too used to the volley- 
and-run game of the Gugus. They had numbers, a jungle to fire from 
on two sides, and a leader, the distinguishing point—a leader in khaki 
and endowed with the white man’s oaths. We were herded for slaughter 
on the hot open trail. 

I saw that day how men open their mouths when they are struck 
about the belt. I heard souls speak as they passed—strange, befuddled 
utterances because their brains and lips were running down, but things 
of great and memorable meaning. I saw Captain Cutler stand for thirty 
seconds, dismayed, wordless, in the horrid yellow glare, while the coward 
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inside of me buried himself in the broken, sullied straws of my religion. 
A soldier can see no worse thing than Havoc in the face of his chief. 
But, bless him, he righted with a revivifying curse, and shot us into 
the jungle to carry poisoned salads of Krag metal to the “ niggers ” and 
a crucifixion to the white man—the deserter. 

When all was still again, we asked each other, “ Did you get him? 
Did you get him?” We were all too spent to lie. . . . We had all shot 
at him, but had heard him working the “ niggers ” against us afterward. 
No, we had not seen his face, but we did not doubt that it was Rakes. 

And what a killing he had made to pay for our pleasantries! Nine 
had gone back to their fathers, and eleven lay upon the trail, with a 
fight on their hands to live—maimed. 

You must serve in the tropics, and you must fight against one of 
your countrymen at the head of Malays, to know how to hate. Billy 
Knight, of Indiana, which state seems to breed soldiers of humor, 
propped himself up on the sand as he died, and we heard him fight out 
the words one by one: 

“ My Gawd !—if you could only ha’ got him—hell would ha’ been a 
cinch—for me! ” 

Our military father in his mansion in Manila called us in after that 
fight—may graciousness be upon his end—and told us to climb aboard 
his boat at Batangas. A New York paper published a story of our 
jungle work and a story of Rakes, wherein he swung the eternal human 
interest which lies in the tale of a scapegoat turning into a fire-brand. 
The Manila press printed the story simultaneously, so that we were 
enabled to learn what we had done. Our first thought, and I think the 
thought of all Luzon for nine days, was to send out an army, if neces- 
sary, for the express purpose of killing Rakes. I tell you again that 
there is no hate among men such as a renegade can inspire. 

We fattened in Manila through the rains, and then were loaded upon 
a ship again. Except that it was not home, no one among the enlisted 
ones knew our coming port. We discussed all the isles of the archipelago 
we had heard of, about eight, but the secret did not emerge until we 
roused the sand of an empty, sun-blinded inlet and heard the name 
“Minday.” Not a banco came out, nor a lighter to help us ashore. We 
knew then that we were in the midst of a people who put up no front 
for peace. 

“My men,” Cutler said, as the sailors lowered the boats and the 
beach appeared as white as a shell road (I remember that he held his 
campaign-hat, as he talked, a few inches above his head to get the shade 
but to let the air circulate), “we are now about to meet the best fighting 
man of the islands. We are out for doings in a mannish sense of the 
word. We are at the edge of Mother Earth’s middle cinch, meaning 
the Equator, and the price of life here is to kill first—and kill all the 
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time—snakes and men. On this island, in this here campaign, nobody 
drinks anything but boiled water diluted with coffee—see? I say— 
see ? »”» 

We knew he meant it, none better than I, and we went ashore strong 
in the faith that he was right. The town was deserted—nearly. The 
men and maids were gone, but there were a few diseased and the dogs; 
also a bare-footed old woman who felt called upon to entertain. 

I remember in the twilight when our ship put out to sea—that I 
said “ good-by” to my world. That instant Manila seemed to me as 
close to home as my neighbor’s dining-room. 

Always I have wanted to know who took the first drink in Minday. 
The man who did it was a degenerate or braver than the dare-devil who 
swallowed the first oyster. The old woman of bare-feet stood beside a 
cask of white rum. Here comes my confession. It was dark. Certain 
troopers had already drunk and still lived. 

I was drowning in the Crusoe silence and in the horrid pressure of 
loneliness. I had watched my ship sink into the dark. Here was 
candle-light, the laugh of my men, the old woman, and the panacea of 
the soldier. 

Presently I was laughing and unafraid ; presently I was talking the 
woman’s language, and she seemed as wise to me as the spirit of the 
Orient, without the serpent, and as kind as the mother of my father’s 
daughter. She patted me upon the back when I gave her money. 

And then—I do not know how long afterward—I was alone with a 
tithe of my brain and my soul shrinking under the cover of brutalized 
flesh. I saw the cool moon dancing, but the earth I could not see, nor 
the shacks of men. Above the splitting, wavering chaos, my brain 
boomed back to me, “ Minday—the price of life—kill first—” . . . My 
side-arms were gone. I was emptier than Adam of modern defense, for 

Adam’s system was never called upon to distill drugged rum. 

They came—the little devils—and my heart shrivelled for the knife 
to set it free. Instead, Minday put me negative by the route of flashing 


stars—a blow upon the head. 


All of which brings us to the beginning of this manhandled tale. I 
awoke late in the forenoon, my brain working on a little boy’s shift and 
my limbs bound in lassitude. I saw Rakes in the doorway with the 
oak-tanned one, engaged in the labored hand and lip converse. For 
hours, it seemed, I watched, hungering for the white man’s word, too 
weak to hate him, to utter his name, or to ask why I lived. Yet I 
remembered the Camarines, and my skull was full of wonderings. 
Rakes, our goat, labored on with the language, calm, gentle, homely 
unto pain. To think that I had heard military commands garnished 
with Homeric curses from this same entity in the jungles below Luzon 
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—that one hell-filled jungle! I saw now that he had the endurance of 
concentration, such as is the gift only of mystics, and that he was 
driving the monkey-mind of the Mindayan to the beds of torture with 
it. . . . My vitality waned unto sleep again and again—while 
Rakes toiled. 

At last when the undertow of heat poured in through the door and 
through the woven bamboo walls, almost dizzying, the eyes of the white 
man turned to me, and saw that mine were open. He came to my side, 
saying quickly: 

“T was so glad to be able to save your life, Will.” 

The interpreter-boy seized the moment to flee, and we were alone. 
This was the dynamo of my regiment’s hatred, whose face was close to 
mine. 

“You didn’t do a good job, Rakes,” I whispered. “I feel dead 
below my mouth. Where am I?” 

“You are in the real village—two miles back from the port. I was 
awake when they brought you fellows in—all of you drugged. They 
knifed the others, but I begged foryou. I’m not strong here yet, or I 
might have saved your friends. I begged for your life—through the 
interpreter—saying that you were a great teacher among the soldiers— 
because you had always been so kind to me.” 

“Huh?” I managed to get out. 

He had the valor to repeat it—“ because you had always been so 
kind to me.” 

“ The captain warned us not to drink,” I said childishly. 

“ Tt was never like you to drink, Will,” he replied gently. 

“ Has there been a battle?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“TJ suppose you will lead their action against us—when the fight 
comes?” I faltered. It seemed to take me an hour to get the sentence 
- out. I was feeling my stomach then. It felt like a tomato-can which 
has been opened with a hatchet and left for a day in the sun. 

“T lead—natives—against my countrymen? ” he asked vaguely, and 
his burned, expressionless face drew up from mine. “Why, I am not 
a fighting man!” It seemed to come to him then that my mind was 
rudderless, and he brought water in a gourd to bathe my forehead and 
wrists. 

“T was next to you, Rakes, when our troop got into a fight—the first 
fight,” I whispered, watching his face. I had to get this thing straight, 
though the poison, dying out of me, took most of my life with it. “You 
were a fighting man that day! And then again in the Camarines—you 
were a devil of a fighting man, and the bullets curved about you!” 

Seven times I had to repeat that I was not delirious after that, 
before he answered me: 

“ What are the Camarines, Will?” 
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Even then, God forgive me, I thought he lied, and lied well. In ten 
words I told him what the Camarines had meant to us, to which I 
added: “There is one word in our language, Rakes, which needs no 
adjective. You are that word—Deserter! ” 

He was not stung, as a lesser man would be, but looked calmly down 
and carved a sentence, vivid and imperishable, upon the wall of my 
throne-room : 

“T am not a deserter to my faith! . . . Listen,” he went on, with a 
martyr’s forbearance. “I was second in the class in my last year at the 
theological school, but they would not ordain me, because I preached in 
my trial what I thought to be a wider piety than theirs. I asked them 
for the smallest mission, in the farthest, most dreadful land, and was 
answered by a whisper through the assembly—a whisper of my madness. 
Then, even then,—and God knows I hold no bitterness,—I did not 
desert my faith, but I had no money, and had to use the service to cross 
the seas to my place of work—here—the last and loneliest port on 

. . . « And, Will, I did not come here by the Camarines.” 

I lay still and listened in pain and wonder at the last boundary of 
weakness. Years afterward I verified it all and found the other facts 
set down earlier. But I needed no verification then, as I listened and 
looked into the face of the man who had saved me. In spite of the 
sun and the poison and the service, I uncovered my humanity and 
rallied to his tale and his cause. He saw it and picked up my hand, 
just as over the open came the sharp crack of a Krag and the answer of 
its mates. 

I tried to get up, but my legs were sticks of another volition than 
mine. “ Have you a gun, Rakes?” I called. “The niggers may kill us 
before the fight—have you a gun?” . 

“No,” he said; “I am not a fighting man.” 

Minday answered the Krags. “Pull me to the door and let me 
see!” I yelled. “It’s the fight—the Minday fight. . . . I have died 
ten times this day—I can die again. Pull me to the door, old 
Missionary! ” 

I saw his jaw in the midst of action again, and it was clean. I have 
adored men who have no such jaw as that man’s—our Goat. Obedi- 
ently, he took me by the shoulders and slid me over the matting to the 
doorway, and I saw the naked Mindayans gather in the open as the 
Tagals had never done for us. 

Then out of the jungle came the khaki—my saiecibthina quick 
lines, moving as I had moved with them, blowing their bubbles of white 
smoke, dropping down, running forward, answering to the trumpet-talk 
like running-metal answering the grooves of a mold. The lust was 


upon me, but I had no body. 
“Hush, Will,” Rakes whispered, when I yelled. “I’m only on 
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sufferance here until I learn the language. The natives may remember 
us and send back a man with a knife.” 

“Hell!” I threw back. “They ’ll have to send six, and they ’re 
somewhat busy to spare em! . . . I can see dead from here, old 
Missionary—but your folks are sure fightin’! ” 

Lots more of this brute stuff came from the animal I carry. I pack 
a considerable animal, and I had never seen Americans fight from the 
battle-ground of sure-enough Malays before. 

In the blazing open, in a light so strong that it was hard to see 
through it, the forces met,—the Mindayans with guns dating from 
Magellan, my men with the swift, animate Krags; a squadron of white 
men, three skeleton troops from forty states, stacked up against a 
thousand-odd glistening fiends with a fool’s willingness to die. 

They met—before my eyes, they met—these forces, and the dead 
flew out of the lines like chaff, and were trampled like chaff by the 
toilers. Hand-to-hand; shiny brown of flesh against the dull brown of 
khaki; the jungle full of reserves exchanging poison; science against 
brute emotion; seasoned courage against fanaticism; yellow sky above, 
yellow sand beneath, blood-letting between, and the eternal jungle on 
every hand—a battle—a battle for the gods. 

I did not know my outfit’s prowess until that day, for it was steady, 
steady. A man might waver, but the line was true. . . . I heard the 
screams of the major before the trumpet interpreted. I tried to get out 
of the shack to them, but my hands pawed the matting—could not lift 
the anchorage of my hips. And Rakes stood over me, watching, the lines 
of his moiled, sweating face weaving with sorrow. 

My troop was in the van, running toward us, the Mindayans falling 
back—natives whose sires had stopped Spain. The picture still moves 
thrillingly in my understanding. . . . They came until I saw the faces 
of my fellows—Burns, Roberts, Peck, Beatty, Cutler, my captain— 
white lips drawn apart—guns hot with the throw of metal—throats 
hot, hearts hot—dead unthought-of, sentiment covered in lust and 
thirst. And I turned to this new god in my thoughts—Rakes—whose 
homeliness had hurt my eyes—and I saw his tears for the men who had 
brutalized him. 

The natives halted, picked up reserves. It was the instant of all 
terrible fights, when each puts forth his final grain of courage and the 
lesser zeal is killed. When punch and science are gone, the final flicker 
of gameness wins fights for spiders and boys and armies. We had it. 

The living Mindayans dissipated into the jungle and stayed, and the 
town was American. I lay pinned to the matting, and grinning like a 
cat over a dead warm sparrow. Then I hearkened unto Rakes, who 
was staring out in the open where the white men swarmed, our outfit 
nearest. 
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“Will,” he said quietly, “the boys have killed my chance here of 
being a defender of the faith.” 

Then he placed his hand upon my forehead, and it felt so sweet that 
I think, for an instant, I fainted. . . . They were coming when I 
looked up. They saw Rakes, and my ashes of the night before, lower 
down in the doorway. Captain Cutler was in the lead; men of my 
troop behind him. I tried to make them hear—these white men—as 
they rushed in, full of the hang-over hell of the fight. 

But they would not hear. They saw only the crown of a great day— 
to kill the deserter who had cost them many brothers in the Camarines, 
and who stood, as they thought, behind the deaths of the present. Such 
a finish of such a day would call down the glory of the Pantheon. 

“Get him!” Cutler shouted. 

“No, no!” I screamed back, but the devils would n’t listen. 

The captain came in first, and I caught his legs, but the top-sergeant 
went by with a native knife. I hated him before that day; I have not 
ceased to hate. Prayers and curses of mine found no point of pene- 
tration. . . . Cutler reached down and struck me, not with a weapon, 
but with his hand. And in the darkened corner, where I had lain, I saw 
the fluids go out of my savior. 

There was an instant on the floor as I crawled to him—an instant 
brief as the waver of a leaf—in which my soul heard above the shouting 
atthe door: 

“T have always lost—but it’s all right. . . . Thanks, Will... . 
Some time—I—shall—win.” 

Frenziedly, as they carried me back to camp, I told them what they 
had done. Weeks afterward, when we touched Luzon, relieved forever 
of Minday, the coffee-coolers at Manila told us that one Devlin, the 
renegade of the Camarines, since notorious, had been put to death by 
volunteer infantry. Cutler ordered my release from the guard-house, 
when this word came in, and he asked me to tell him all over again 
about the missionary at Minday. 

In me, the wound does n’t heal, not even in the broad healing of the 
years. I have made pilgrimage to the little town of Rakes in Michigan. 
And now I have tried to tell the story out of my heart, but the things 
one cannot tell are only vivider. 

Cutler is retired. His body became a congress of fevers. He is a 
neighbor of mine, and raises bull-pups and strawberries for a living, so 
that he can study ancient philosophies and buy quinine. He tells me 
that Rakes will come back some time, and fight it out all over again, and 
that he will not have to “ use the army ” then. 

Though I never answer to this fad of his, being stronger on dogs and 
berries, I fetch a bottle of beer from the window-sill, and think of 

Rakes’s last sentence, “ Some time—I shall—win.” 
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CHATTERTON 


AN ECHO 
By Harold Susman 


terton, the poet. Chatterton was born in Bristol. His home 

there is pointed out. His poems are in a Bristol library. His 
“Last Will and Testament” is in a Bristol museum. His cenotaph 
is in a Bristol church-yard. 

My father, William Underhill, was a librarian in Bristol. He was 
intensely interested in Chatterton. He wanted to write a biography 
of the poet. My mother, Jane Appleton, was a school-teacher in Bris- 
tol. She too was intensely interested in Chatterton. And she too 
wanted to write a biography of the poet. Miss Appleton went to the 
library and asked Mr. Underhill for books. Miss Appleton talked to 
Mr. Underhill about Chatterton. Mr. Underhill talked to Miss Apple- 
ton about Chatterton. They met again and again. They talked again 
and again. And their talk was always of Chatterton. 

One day Mr. Underhill said to Miss Appleton: “ Will you collab- 
orate with me?” Miss Appleton said: “Yes.” They collaborated. 
Another day Mr. Underhill said to Miss Appleton: “ Will you marry 
me?” Miss Appleton said: “Yes.” They married. A year later 
a child was born to them—a boy. I was that boy. And, as I stated 
in the beginning, they named me Thomas, after the poet. 

My father loved Chatterton more than he loved my mother. My 
mother loved Chatterton ‘more than she loved my father. And my 
father and mother loved Chatterton more than they loved me. It was 
Chatterton the first thing in the morning, and it was Chatterton the 
last thing at night. Chatterton’s books were on the tables, and Chat- 
terton’s pictures were on the walls. But of all this I was absolutely 
unconscious until I was six and a half years old. Then it was that my 
mother handed me an old French music folio, and, showing me the 
illuminated capitals, said: “There! Fall in love with that. That 
is what Chatterton did.” And that is what I did, too. I “fell in 
love” with it. I was filled with delight. And so was my mother, and 
so was my father. After that my mother taught me to read from the 
Gothic characters of an old black-letter Bible, “just like Chatterton.” 
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I learned rapidly, and before I was eight I had read all of Chatterton’s 
works. These writings often caused me to weep, sometimes wildly. 

Then there was St. Mary Redcliffe, the ancient church so intimately 
associated with Chatterton. My father and my mother were known 
there as future biographers of the poet, and I was known as their 
“Marvellous Boy.” I was admitted at all times, and I often stood 
before the old tombs or in the wonderful muniment-room, or else just 
sat still in a sort of trance, dreaming of Chatterton, Chatterton, Chat- 
terton ! 

And then there was the garret where I used to go, and, with crude 
colors, draw heraldic designs, and knights in armor, and castles, and 
churches. 

I went to school, and when I was ten I was confirmed—just as he 
had been. “But you haven’t written a poem yet,” said my father. 
“No, I know it,” said I sadly. “And he had at your age,” said 
my father. “ Yes, I know that too,” said I. And I wept, and I went 
without food and without sleep until I too had written a poem—along 
similar lines to his. I labelled it “ An Echo,” and as such it was pub- 
lished in a newspaper. An echo! Yes, that is what it was. That 
is what I was. An echo! Nothing more and nothing less. After 
that, I was always writing verses, and my verses were always echoes of 
his verses. Then it was that my father died. My mother wept. I 
did not. “ Aren’t you sorry your father is dead?” said my mother. 
“No,” said I. “Why not?” said my mother. “ Because he should 
have been dead long ago,” said I. “What do you mean?” said she. 
“ Chatterton’s father was dead before he was born,” said I. “ Well, 
at any rate,” said she, “ you will have to earn your living now. What 
will you do?” “Be apprenticed to an attorney,” said I. “Why?” 
said my mother. “ Because he was,” said I. 

And so my mother got me a position with an attorney. His name 
was Joseph Whitehead. I was sorry that it was not “John Lambert.” 
And oh, how I longed for “ Thomas Palmer,” the jeweller’s apprentice, 
and “Thomas Carey,” the pipe-maker, and “William Smith,” the 
sailor-actor! And oh, where was “John Broughton,” who was event- 
ually to collect my writings? 

But I did my work faithfully, even as he had done, and I worked 
on my Rowley papers. I studied history and heraldry, art and archi- 
tecture, physics and metaphysics. Two years went by in this way. 
And then I sent some papers to Philip Carroll, representing them as the 
newly-discoyered work of Chatterton—just as Chatterton had sent his 
papers to Horace Walpole, representing them as the newly-discovered 
work of Rowley. Like Walpole, Carroll was enthusiastic, in the begin- 
ning; and, like Walpole, Carroll was indifferent in the end. 

After I had been in the attorney’s office for “two years and nine 
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months,” I knew that my time was up. I was “seventeen years and 
five months.” I must take the next step.. I must go to London. 

In London I found lodgings with a chemist named Morrison, in 
lieu of a “ plasterer named Walmsley.” I wrote, and wrote, and wrote. 
I wrote all day and almost all night. I hardly ever stopped. I could 
not stop. I had to write. There was so much to say, and there was 
so little time to say it in. I wrote squibs and songs and tales—all like 
Chatterton’s. I wrote a “burletta,” like his “Revenge.” Is this his 
revenge? Am I his revenge? : 

When he was seventeen and nine months he died, and by his own 
hand. I am seventeen and nine months. I must die. I must die by 
my own hand. Or is it by hishand? At any rate, I must die. What 
else canI do? He lived his life. I have lived his life. I have had no 
individuality of my own. I have been his echo. What can an echo do 
of itself? Nothing! A voice must speak before there can be an echo. 
If there was no voice after seventeen years and nine months, how can 
there be an echo after seventeen years and nine months? I have done 
everything that he did. I have done nothing that he did not do. I 
have lived as he lived. And now I must die as he died. 

Is it fate? Is it physiology? Is it psychology? Is it hypnotism? 
Is it theosophy? Is it spiritualism? Is it reincarnation? Am I 
Chatterton? Or am I only Chatterton’s echo? I do not know. All 
I know is that I must die. I have swallowed the arsenic. . . . 


THE SKATERS 
BY LURANA W. SHELDON 


HE frost has tinged the landscape far and near 
T With morning’s crimson and the sunset’s gold; 
Glad autumn winds their merry tales have told 
Of garnered harvests ripe with winter’s cheer. 


Bleak are the hills, yet from the frozen streams 
There comes a whisper of approaching glee; 
The ice-clad meadows wait expectantly, 

While all the earth of some fair purpose dreams. 


At last the sleigh-bells tinkle on the green, 
And where the white is spread from shore to shore 
The ring of sharpened steel is heard once more, 
And youthful faces glorify the scene. 
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MRS. WEIMER’S GIFT OF 
TONGUES 


BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 


ss OM, the sugar is all.” 
Louisa Weimer, whose hands were covered with flour, raised 
her arm to brush the curls out of her eyes. No one could 
have accomplished the awkward gesture with more grace than Louisa. 

Her mother gave no sign that she heard, save that the gleam in 
her black eyes became brighter. She continued to move about the 
table with a light step, and gently opened and closed the oven-door. 

“Mom,” said Louisa again, “shall I fetch some sugar?” 

Mrs. Weimer still made no response, until Louisa, after having 
washed her hands, put on her sunbonnet and started toward the door. 

“ Where are you going, Louisa?” she asked, not in Louisa’s some- 
what halting English, but in Pennsylvania German. 

Louisa’s eyes were blue, but they could flash none the less brightly 
for that. 

“T said I was going to the store for sugar,” she answered, now 
also in German. 

“ All right,” said her mother pleasantly. “Bring cinnamon, too.” 

The screen-door closed sharply behind Louisa. 

“ Always Dutch,” she muttered as she went down the board-walk. 
“This is the only place in Millerstown where it is now all the time 
everything Dutch.” 

Then, catching sight of her “company girl,” Mary Kuhns, Louisa 
ran on to join her. 

Back in the kitchen, Mrs. Weimer went on with her work. She 
had her daughter’s habit of talking to herself. Her speech was shorter, 
however, and delivered in German. 
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“TI will not talk English, not if I live to be a hundred,” she said. 

She knew well enough that hers was the only house in Millers- 
town in which English was constantly frowned upon. Nor was it 
because she did not understand it. One could not help understanding 
it. One heard little else in these degenerate days. Degenerate they 
were indeed. The young people no longer obeyed their parents, they 
were extravagant, they must always be going to the county seat on 
the trolley cars—Mrs. Weimer hated the sound of the gong. These 
things had not been when she was young. They had all come in with 
the speaking of English, and as for her and her house they would 
not speak it, nor would she acknowledge that she understood it, even 
though such an attitude involved not a little inconvenience. 

Louisa meanwhile was exercising her English to her heart’s content. 
Her arm lay across Mary Kuhns’s shoulder, and their sunbonnets were 
close together. 

“T tell you,” Mary was saying, “if you ever want to have your 
picture enlarged, now is your chance, Louisa. It don’t make anything 
out what sort of a picture you have. He can put another dress to it, 
or a hat, if you want a hat, or he can take a hat off. And he can 
make a pompadour for you.” 

Louisa’s heart leaped. The height of her mother’s ambition was 
to own a crayon portrait of herself to hang beside that of her departed 
husband on the parlor wall, and another of Louisa to hang opposite. 

“But how much does it cost?” she asked, her hopes suddenly 
falling. 

“It is a special sale. It is only ninety-eight cents.” 

“Ninety-eight cents!” repeated Louisa. “Is he yet here?” 

“Yes, and he will go round to every house.” 

Louisa slipped out of Mary’s grasp. 

“TI must go hurry and tell my Mom.” 

She sped on to the store to accomplish her errand, then home. 
This time she spoke hurriedly in German. 

Mrs. Weimer was as much excited as Louisa herself. Of course 
they could not afford to have the pictures framed at once, but they 
would not mind that. 

“When did Mary say he would come?” 

Before Louisa could reply, there was a gentle tap at the door. Both 
women turned, a little startled. Who was it who had come down the 
board-walk so quietly ? 

Before them stood a young and slender man, whom they would 
have guessed to be the crayon-portrait agent, even without the large 
portfolio which he carried under his arm. There was a metropolitan 
air about him which impressed even Mrs. Weimer. His hat was in 
his hand. The Millerstown men did not go to the trouble of removing 
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their hats when they rapped at one’s door. His skin was very white, 
his eyes very black, his dark hair very smooth. 

“Good morning,” he said, in a gentle voice. “I hear you are 
interested in portraits. I have something here which is finer than 
oils.” 

“ Yes,” said Louisa, thinking regretfully of her soiled dress. “ Come 
in and take a chair once.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man, with a bow. “But can’t we 
sit out here on the porch?” It was a warm morning, and the stifling 
air in the kitchen could be felt at the door. He held the door open, 
first for Mrs. Weimer, then for Louisa. 

“Tf you will sit here, miss, and your mother here, I can show the 
pictures to advantage.” 

“What does he say, Louisa?” asked Mrs. Weimer. She always 
insisted that English be translated for her. 

“ He says you shall sit down,” answered Louisa impatiently. Once 
more she was to be disgraced by her mother’s German. 

“Your mother don’t understand English?” the agent asked 
politely. “But you do?” 

“No, she don’t, but I do. Pretty near everything is getting 
English. But Mom, she still talks Dutch.” 

The young man fanned himself with his hat, and looked at Louisa. 
Louisa in her close-fitting calico dress was a pleasing spectacle. 

“Tt is a warm day,” he said. “ Now, I have here a very fine line ~ 
of crayons, as you will see. These pictures I will show you are some 
of the most beautiful young ladies of the county seat. This is a young 
lady on Fourth Street.” 

He held up before them the first of his portraits. No one could 
have dreamed that the original came from any place smaller than 
the county seat. The cut of her dress, the brilliant jewel at her throat, 
and, most of all, the towering pompadour, proclaimed her as city bred. 
Louisa gave an “ Oh!” of rapture, and even her mother was impressed. 

“Tmagine how handsome the lady will look in a fine frame. And 
this is a picture of her mother. It is a fine black and white effect. 
She is a widow.” 

“What does he say?” asked Mrs. Weimer. 

“This is the young lady’s mother.” 

“ Would not your mother like an effect something like this?” 

“T think it is grand,” said Louisa. “Mom, how would* you like 
such a picture?” 

Mrs. Weimer’s eyes glistened. 

“ Ask him how much it will cost, Louisa.” 

Louisa translated her mother’s question. 

“You cannot buy such a picture anywhere else for less than four 
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dollars. These are special rates. Ninety-eight cents is all the firm 
is asking. You will never have another chance like this. The firm is 
about to leave this section. You think you will take one?” 

“ He says, will you take one?” translated Louisa. 

“Yes, if it is only ninety-eight cents.” 

Louisa translated again. 

“That is our price. Your mother has a picture of herself?” 

Louisa brought her mother’s photograph from the album in the 
parlor. That she brought with her another did not escape the agent’s 
eye. 

“ And now,” he began, when he had put down in his note-book the 
directions for Mrs. Weimer’s picture, “don’t the young lady want one 
too? Excuse me, but you would make a handsome picture.” 

Mrs. Weimer saw Louisa blush. 

“What does he say, Louisa?” 

“He says, would I like such a picture?” Louisa clasped her 
hands. “Ach, please, please, Mom!” 

’ “ All right,” consented Mrs. Weimer. 

The agent held out his hand for Louisa’s picture. 

“ Ah, this is a good one,” he said, in his gentle voice. “ But we 
must touch up these cheeks so they look a little more like what they 
do naturally. And what color would you like the dress to be? ” 

Louisa heaved a rapturous sigh which ended in the word “ Pink.” 

The young man wrote down the directions for her picture. Then 
Mrs. Weimer expected him to go. He stayed on, however, asking Louisa 
for a drink, then, when she had given him some raspberry vinegar, 
lingering to show her some other pictures from his portfolio. Mrs. 
Weimer was disturbed, because Louisa was neglecting her work. She 
herself went back to the kitchen and finished mixing the cake which 
Louisa had begun. Several times she went to the door, but Louisa 
did not turn her head. Mrs. Weimer decided that she did not alto- 
gether trust the young man. One could never be sure about these 
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Millerstown talked of little else than crayon portraits during the 
next week. The women talked them over when they met in the store, 
the children whispered about them in school, until the teacher for- 
bade all mention of the word “ picture.” 

To Louisa the week seemed long. She had never seen any one so 
good-looking or with such fine manners as the agent. 

For some reason, the young man did not follow the same plan in the 
delivery of his pictures as he had in their sale. Instead of starting at 
the head of Main Street and going from house to house, he went, first 


of all, to the Weimers’. When he came it was just eight o’clock, and 
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Louisa and her mother were half through with the week’s baking. 
They did not expect him till afternoon, and they were both much sur- 
prised, and Louisa much annoyed. She had dreamed all the week 
that he would come in the afternoon, when she was dressed to receive 
“Good morning,” he said in his gentle fashion. 

“ Good morning,” answered Louisa. 

“ This is a beautiful morning,” he said hurriedly. “I have brought 
the pictures. Will you step out and look at them?” 

Louisa moved toward the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Weimer. 

“We shall go out on the porch to see our pictures.” 

“You tell him he shall bring them in here,’ commanded Mrs. 
Weimer. Then he would not keep Louisa from her work. 

“You shall bring the pictures in here,” translated Louisa 
unwillingly. 

The young man bowed and backed out on the porch. When he 
returned he carried, not the light portfolio, but two heavily-framed 
pictures. One he leaned against the kitchen wall, the other he slowly 
uncovered. 

“We didn’t order frames, Louisa,” said Mrs. Weimer. 

“ Well, perhaps these are not our pictures.” 

At first glance, indeed, the picture which he held up for their 
inspection seemed to belong to neither of them. It was the likeness 
of a young woman clad in the pinkest of pink dresses, which, however, 
was no pinker than her cheeks. Her eyes were blue, and her brown 
hair was piled into a high pompadour. 

“But that is grand!” sighed Louisa. “ But”—the admiration 
changed to bewilderment—“ but—who——” Suddenly Louisa flushed 
a rosy red. “Is it me?” 

The young man bowed. 

“Who is it?” asked her mother, then saw her question answered 
in Louisa’s face. “Is it you?” 

“Of course,” answered Louisa. 

For an instant Mrs. Weimer said nothing. She looked from Louisa 
to the picture, and from the picture back to Louisa. Surely it did 
look a little like Louisa. 

“But we cannot take the frames. Tell him that, Louisa.” 

“ And this,” said the young man, as he turned the other picture 
to the light—“ this is your mother.” 

Louisa and her mother both exclaimed this time. There was no 
mistaking the likeness. The cabinet photograph had been exactly 
copied. 

“ Louisa, you go and get my purse,” said Mrs. Weimer. The agent 
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was already folding up the covers which he had taken from the por- 
traits. Mrs. Weimer laid her hand on one. “ Not the frames,” she said 
in German. 

The young man shook his head. The jaunty air which he had 
worn on the occasion of his first visit had departed. He seemed a 
little frightened. When Louisa returned he was standing with his 
hand on the latch of the door. 

“Give him his money, Louisa,” said Mrs. Weimer. Perhaps— 
but no, they would never give away such beautiful frames. 

Louisa counted out the money. The young man no longer looked 
pleasantly at her; in fact, he did not look at her at all. Suddenly he 
made an incoherent remark. 

“What did you say?” asked Louisa. 

“ The pictures are three dollars and ninety-eight cents apiece. The 
firm have decided they cannot sell any without the frames. This is 
a fine quality of gilt, warranted never to wear off.” 

“What did you say?” demanded Louisa again. 

“The pictures are three dollars and ninety-eight cents. The 
firm——” 

“What does he say, Louisa?” asked her mother. 

“ He says the pictures are three dollars and ninety-eight cents.” 

“Tell him we do not want the frames. We only want the 
pictures.” 

Louisa repeated her mother’s words. 

“But we cannot sell the pictures alone. ‘The firm have 
decided” The young man seemed to be taking a firmer hold on 
the door-latch. He had never delivered crayon portraits before, and was 
new to the tricks it involved. “You see, you’ll have to have the 
frames anyhow. You might as well have them now.” He spoke as 
though he were reciting from a book. “ They are the finest gilt on the 
market. The firm——” 

“What does he say, Louisa?” 

“He says we will have to have the frames anyhow, Mom,” trans- 
lated Louisa wistfully. 

“T cannot afford frames. I did not order frames. You tell him 
to take his pictures from the frames and take his money.” 

“She says,” repeated Louisa, “you shall take the pictures from 
the frames. We don’t want the frames.” 

“But the firm——” The young man paused and laid a hand on 
each of the pictures. “The firm have decided that you cannot have 
the pictures without the frames.” 

“We cannot have the pictures without the frames!” repeated 
Louisa. “ Are you not in your right mind? We ordered the pictures 
for ninety-eight cents. It was nothing at all said from frames.” 
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“T cannot help it. The firm——” 

“What does he say, Louisa?” 

“ He says he will not give us the pictures unless we take the frames.” 

Mrs. Weimer’s black eyes blazed. 

“What will he do with them?” 

“Take them along back with him, I guess. Perhaps he will show 
them round like the others.” 

“No, he will not.” 

“You are sure you do not want the pictures?” put in the young 
man. He had opened the door, then grasped the pictures again. 
“ Both the pictures are very fine. You will never get any better ones. 
They——” 

Louisa was aware that the pictures were fine. 

“You are a cheat,” she said suddenly. 

The young man flushed from the top of his high collar to the top 
of his white forehead. 

“T can’t help it,” he said angrily. “The firm——” 

“What does he say, Louisa?” 

“ He says he will take the pictures away. He is a cheat.” Louisa 
could scarcely keep her voice steady. 

“Good morning,” said the young man. He was trying vainly to 
push the door open without letting go of the heavy frames. The 
latch had dropped, however, and he was powerless. 

“What will you do with the pictures?” asked Mrs. Weimer in 
German. 

“T do not understand. I do not speak German. I must go. Good 
morning.” He set one of the pictures against the wall for an instant, 
lifted the latch, seized the picture again, and pushed the door open with 
his foot. 

Louisa burst into tears. It seemed as though she could not let 
the beautiful pictures go. Nor was her disappointment less keen than 
her mother’s. Mrs. Weimer saw the young man’s shoulders move 
through the door, and she stepped forward. 

“Not so fast, young man,” she said in German. 

The young man winced as he felt his arm caught as though in a 
vise. He started to draw it back, and Mrs. Weimer opened the door 
wide enough for his arm and the picture to slip back. He was in a 
moment again wholly within the kitchen. There he flattened himself 
’ against the wall. Before him stood Mrs. Weimer, her finger shaking in 
his face, from her lips pouring a torrent of incomprehensible words. 

“Let me go,” he said weakly. 

Mrs. Weimer talked on. 

“T do not understand you. Let me go. I am English. It is net 
my fault. The firm——” 
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Mrs. Weimer caught the drift of his words. She had forgotten that 
he could not understand her. Her speech had all been wasted. For a 
moment rage held her silent; then her eyes shone. 

“Louisa, you go into the front room,” she commanded, in Ger- 
man—Mrs. Weimer did not lose her presence of mind in the greatest 
of excitement—“ and shut the door.” 

Louisa obeyed, weeping. 

“Now!” Mrs. Weimer surveyed the figure before her, from the 
wavy black hair which Louisa so admired, down to the tips of the 
pointed shoes. She wondered how any one could have such feet. 

“ You——” She looked around to be sure that Louisa had closed 
the door. “ You are a humbug, that is what you are,” she said in 
plain Millerstown English. “ You are a fraud, you are a cheat, you 
ought to go to the jail, that is where you ought to go. That is where 
you will anyhow come some day. You ought to be thrashed.” 

The young man put up his hand as though to ward off some physical 
violence. 

“Let me go,” he said again. 

“You are a thief,” said Mrs. Weimer. “It isn’t such trash in 
all Millerstown like you English. You are a robber and a swindler. 
You-——” 

“T will let you have them for ninety-eight cents,” he said des- 
perately. “Only let me go.” His hands were busy with the fastenings 
which held the pictures to the frames. “Ill take them out. I can’t 
help it. The firm——” 

“Don’t talk from the firm,” said Mrs. Weimer sternly. “Here is 
your money.” 

The young man received the money in a shaking hand, then lifted 
the heavy frames. 

“G-good morning,” he faltered. 

“ Good-by,” said Mrs. Weimer meaningly. “ Good-by for always.” 
Then she opened the door into the sitting-room. 

“He is gone, Louisa,” she said in German. “And here are the 
pictures. I settled him. And, Louisa ”—she thrust her hands deep 
into her mixing-bowl as she spoke—“ now you can see what it is like 
to be English.” 


When Hymen banquets he invites but one woman—at a time. 

The lies of Love are white in comparison with the truths of Hatred. 

Competition may be the life of trade, but it is often the death of trades- 
men. 

Reverence is dead. Ancestral bones are now used for Keys and Step- 
ladders. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
JEW 
AN OBSERVATION 
By Ezra Brudno 


the twentieth-century Jew is a tragi-comedy—the sort of tragi- 

comedy that would make a Heine laugh and weep at the same time. 
I am not speaking of the long-bearded Jew who prays daily for the 
Messiah; I am not alluding to the Yiddish-speaking immigrant who 
pushes a cart in Hester Street or makes a machine hum in some dingy 
sweat-shop; I have no reference to him whose horizon is coéxtensive 
with his creed. He belongs to the present decade only as a matter of 
physical chronology; in spirit, in essence, he is a product of the past. 
His life is more often either wholly tragic or comic. The subject of 
this observation is the Jew who believes the Messiah has neither come, 
nor that he ever will; the smooth-shaven Jew who speaks faultless 
English, German, French, or whatever his native tongue happens to 
be; the liberal minded man who hangs between the orthodox Jew and 
the heterodox Christian like a pendulum in an encased clock, swaying 
from side to side without touching either. 

But although the twentieth-century Jew is radically the same in 
France, Germany, Russia, or England, I shall aim my observations at 
the Jew in America, because here, owing to the numerous distinct sects 
and classes, he is more clearly defined. 


I have hinted at tragedy and comedy in the immigrant’s life, but 
it becomes such only when the Jew of the last century and of this clash. 
For if it were not for the latter’s influence, or rather interference, the 
immigrant would perhaps be the most contented citizen. His wants 
are of the simplest, and are easily gratified. Having been hunted, 
starved, butchered, he desires no more than freedom, food, safety. 
These he finds here in abundance. Of course at first, in spite of his 
satiety, he is somewhat unhappy. There is a lurking longing in his 
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breast for “home”; he loves everything that has a scent of “home”; 
he misses the atmosphere of “home.” Not that he likes that “home ” 
—he speaks of it with a creeping sense of horror; but he is helpless 
against the enchanting echo of old memories. The warm, ill-smelling 
synagogue of his native town, as contrasted with the airy American 
house of worship, calls him back with the magic charm of childhood; 
the communal atmosphere of the Pale lures him with the sweetness 
of a family fireside; somehow, at a safe distance, the very yoke from 
which he sought to free himself seems to him now pregnant with poetic 
sentiment. Does not the beggar grown rich sometimes yearn for his 
discarded tatters? American customs and atmosphere are to him what 
a flood of sunshine is to the blind; he may feel its warmth, but the 
brilliant beams are not for him. It is only after a sojourn of a few 
years that his viewpoint begins to broaden. Then he begins to realize 
that in the whole history of his people the Jew never had a period of 
_ tranquillity parallel to the present in the United States. Gradually 

he even becomes proud of his adopted fatherland. And while in his 
heart of hearts he never ceases to hanker after “ the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt,” he knows that this country is his Canaan, the Promised 
Land. 

$ 


His tragedy or comedy only begins with the growth of his “ Jakie” 
and “ Rachel,” or perhaps more often Jim and Catherine. It is the 
old story of the hen hatching duck’s eggs. The young ones go swim- 
ming in the large pond while the poor old hen, in despair, claps her 
wings and raises the dust on the sandy shore. She calls them back, 
she is sure the waters will drown them, and when she beholds them 
gliding safely toward the other end she begins to fear they will never 
return. More often Jim and Catherine usher in a tragedy—the tragedy 
of the race. And the tragedy is not always one-sided. ‘The fierce 
struggle arises from misunderstanding. Jim and Catherine demand 
independence; and they win their fight for it. But not infrequently 
independence is another name for tyranny. Jim cannot understand 
why “the old man” is so fond of the synagogue; he fails to see what 
chains “ daddie ” to those musty habits he brought over from the Old 
Country. Catherine frowns at the sound of the “old lady’s ” Yiddish ; 
her mother’s old-fashioned manners annoy her. At first the “old 
folks ” make a bitter fight, but if old age has patience, youth has vigor. 
Little by little the elderly people weaken; they soon begin to yield, 
but yield as they might, they never bend enough to please Jim and 
Catherine. Alas! alas! how often they break because they cannot 
bend ! 

And Jim and Catherine? They have prospered. They have changed 
their Sabbath from the seventh to the first day; they have changed 
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their prayer-book from Hebrew to English (and they do not even pray 
in English) ; they have changed beef for ham; they have scrupulously, 
nay, religiously, weeded out every oriental herb from their garden; 
and despite all, they seem to want something—something indefinite 
and yet something that fills them with restlessness, with discontent, 
with a sense of failure. They are conscious of a void they cannot fill. 
They sometimes feel they have been fighting for a worthless cause. 


For Jim and Catherine want to gain in one leap what has taken 
others many struggling years, perhaps generations, to accomplish. They 
have gained other things with such ease that at first this, too, seems 
easy. I mean social recognition. They frequently forget that they have 
only bridged the past and the present, and that the only usefulness 
there is in a bridge is that it gives others a chance to cross a chasm. 
They refuse to be treated as they would treat others. The same Jim and 
Catherine, when success smiles upon them, manifest a snobbishness 
toward the rest of their people that makes the seclusiveness of the non- 
Jew appear the warmest hospitality. Nothing is more ludicrously 
pathetic than the attitude of these climbers toward their less fortunate 
co-religionists. Jim and Catherine are ever moving, ever running away 
from the “lower classes.” The lower classes in Judaic parlance are 
the foreign born, and particularly those of Russian and Polish extrac- 
tion, summarily dismissed as the Pullacks. Jim and Catherine are 
very often Pullacks themselves, but to speak of the Pullacks with proper 
contempt is frequently a means of escaping this stigma. Luckily, the 
fates are not as unjust as we are inclined to believe. Jim and Cath- 
erine sneer, only to be sneered at. The non-Jewish Jim and Catherine 
do not seem to recognize the difference between a Pullack and the 
other kind. To them they are only Jews, for whom Society has not 
yet raised the barrier. Now and then a Jim or a Catherine succeeds 
in climbing over or crawling under this obstacle, sometimes in disguise, 
but more often they find the barrier too high and too close to the ground. 
This failure brings despair; it stuns them; they cannot conceive the 
cause of it. Not infrequently the disappointment fills them with a 
bitterness that develops timid defiance ; at other times they lose courage 
and run back to their clan. 

But there is the twentieth-century Jew freed from these trammels. 
The sons and daughters of Jim and Catherine, and those whose an- 
tecedents do not stare at them like a threatening shadow; those who 
give little thought to society. These may be divided into three distinct 
classes. I shall label them for classification as the Oriental-Occidentals, 
the Compromisers, and the Occidentals, respectively. 
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The Oriental-Occidentals are those whose modern culture has been 
sifted through an oriental sieve. They are rarely of American birth. 
Having been reared in a purely Jewish atmosphere, imbued in child- 
hood with the mysticism of Hebrew lore, filled with hazy dreams of 
the East, they cannot free themselves from these influences even when 
they imagine themselves wholly emancipated. They emerge from the 
past by sheer will, as it were, and at an unimpressionable age. For 
this partial metamorphosis is usually wrought in them either through 
contact with the outside world or through some thoughts inculcated 
in them by books, whose authors, like themselves, also belonged to the 
Oriental-Occidental class. Thus they fail to grasp the real spirit 
of the occident and are only half-conscious of the extent to which they 
are still steeped in orientalism. Even when some of them become 
agnostics they are at heart closer to the faith and traditions of their 
fathers than to the new cult. Their transition from pure orientalism 
to this hybrid state has the element of revolt rather than that of 
development. They constantly harp upon occidentalism, which is, in 
fact, only an orientalism with an occidental coloring; they helplessly 
view the occident with an oriental eye. The recruits to Zionism, with 
few exceptions, have been gained from these ranks. They have also 
contributed liberally to Socialism and to many other “isms.” Socialism 
and Zionism, in their case, are the mere bubbles that rise on the surface 
of wine while it is in a state of fermentation. Their so-called idealism 
is a mere outlet of their restlessness, of their fermentation. The two 
strongly conflicting elements, the oriental and occidental, clash together, 
with this sort of idealism as a result. An unappeasable grievance, or 
a supposed grievance, has given birth to these ideas in their heads. 
It would be a safe wager that those very enthusiasts who to-day clamor 
for Zionism would clamor to-morrow for something diametrically 
opposite had the dream of Zionism come true. I mention Zionism in 
particular because this class has made it appear a Jewish issue. For- 
tunately, the Jews are too intensely patriotic in countries where freedom 
has been given them, and have too much practical sense, to subscribe 
to such a pernicious scheme, which is not only un-American but also 
detrimental to the development of the Jew in this country. As a 
matter of truth, there is scarcely a self-supporting Jew in Europe and 
America who has any real desire to settle in Palestine or create a 
Jewish State anywhere else. America is their Zion, and any country 
that welcomes them is their Palestine. Talk is cheap, and harangue 
dirt cheap. The Oriental-Occidentals are the fathers of this move- 
ment. Paradoxical as it may sound, they seek to orientalize the occi- 
dent through the influence of the occident. 

Then there are the Compromisers. They are particularly prev- 
alent in this country and wherever the Jew has been permitted to 
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share the educational privileges with Gentiles. This constantly increas- 
ing class struck root in Germany a little after the death of the renowned 
philosopher and reformer, Moses Mendelssohn. In a sense, he was 
the Luther of Judaism. Although he never posted any edict, his two- 
fold attitude and his attempt at reconciling the then modern philosophy 
with Judaism broke the ice, so to speak. Up to his time only one 
mode of interpretation of Judaism was possible. He forced a new 
view. And while in practice he adhered to the Old Faith, his interpre- 
tation of the Faith opened a door for reformers; and a legion of 
reformers really followed him. These reformers, ever since, have had 
one eye upon Judaism and the other upon the outside world, and have 
trimmed the former so that it might correspond with the latter. But 
as these reformers have invariably been rabbis, they have always been 
bound to reconcile their position and to offer excuses, as it were, for 
their step. Their flocks followed blindly, and the younger element 
welcomed this departure from the rigid orthodoxy. Orthodoxy was 
quite a burden, and the young were glad to throw it off. 


° 


With the early emigration of German Jews to America, a few 
rabbis, notably the illustrious Bohemian, Dr. Wise, smuggled over the 
reform movement, which was then at its zenith in Germany, and 
advanced a few steps farther ; and, as in the case of Moses Mendelssohn, 
the followers of Dr. Wise gave more latitude to his ideas of reform 
than he had wished to convey. Moreover, the flock here was easy to 
guide; for though unusually alert and thrifty in the field of com- 
merce, the vast majority of those immigrants were of a rather low intel- 
lectual stratum. Besides, they were new-comers, their minds were 
bent upon worldly achievements, and therefore left such matters as 
theology entirely in the hands of the clergy. The clergy, again, eager 
to please the yielding congregations and still more eager to come in 
closer touch with the outside world, have gradually lopped away the 
branches of that old tree until there is barely a stump left of the trunk. 
Reform Judaism to-day consists of a belief in God plus a negation: 
that is, that it is neither Christianity nor any other of the accepted 
creeds. It is really no more than the code of Ethical Culture, but in 
order to give this creed a Jewish flavor the rabbis, for obvious reasons, 
have retained New Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement, and these, 
too, only nominally. This is the creed which Dr. Felix Adler, with 
more boldness and with clearer logic, has promulgated. The leaders 
of Reform Judaism would perhaps have followed in the footsteps of 
this eminent scholar and moralist, but the fear of exterminating the 
Jew—the Jew, not Judaism—checks them. 
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In fact, it is not even the fear of exterminating the Jew that makes 
this class maintain its Jewish identity; for no one is more jealous of 
the privilege of “mixing” with non-Jews than the Jews classified 
under this head. To be “the only Jew on the street,” to hobnob 
conspicuously with Gentiles, to be “complimented” that one does 
not look like a Jew, seem to be the ambition and pride of the Com- 
promiser. His love for the Jew who still adheres to the traditions of 
his race is not particularly burning. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Christian shows more respect and toleration for the orthodox 
Hebrew than the Compromiser. So much so that there is a gulf 
dividing these two classes almost as wide as that which separates the 
Jew and Gentile. True, there is an apparent community of interest, 
but only on the surface. And this gulf is not due to the differences of 
opinion (for the average Compromiser is not a thinking Jew, and not 
one who would fight for a religious principle), but to the contempt of 
this class for everything Hebraic, or oriental, if you will. A single 
attendance at service in any temple tells the story. Everything about 
the temple and the service savors of Protestant formalism. One needs 
only to recall what Judaism was since times immemorial, and what it 
still is among the orthodox—its distinctly oriental character—and to 
give a casual glance at the modern synagogue at prayer. One cannot 
help but see the glaring imitation of Protestantism. The fancy prayer 
book, the organ, the choir, the minister with his eyes raised ceiling- 
wards and his affected emotionalism—these are all borrowed from 
modern Christianity. Even the Torah, the quaint, traditional scroll 
of parchment upon which the Law is written by hand, which, if for 
no other purpose, should have been preserved as a historic relic—even 
this antique has been banished from the pulpit because it looks too 
Hebraic, and the printed Bible (of the pattern adopted in Christian 
churches) has been substituted. 


In other words, the Compromiser is paradoxical. He hates 
Hebraism, yet would not confess it. Instead, he lauds it even while 
he is destroying it. He proclaims in his temple that the Jew is only 
such by virtue of his creed, and yet shrinks from intermarriage with 
a non-Jew, even though the latter agrees with him on matters of 
religion. He ostensibly seeks the society of the Gentile, but his society 
is in quotation-marks. Society to him is the club, the ball-room, the 
dinner party. So far and no further. You will often hear the Com- 
promiser grumble, “The Gentiles care for us only during business 
hours.” And yet, as a matter of fact, this is about the extent the 
Compromiser himself would go. His love for “mixing” is not so 
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much his natural desire as his vanity of showing his Jewish neighbor 
that he is “received.” The frequent outcry of the Jew against dis- 
crimination in some club or summer hotel is not so much from a desire 
to remove the barrier as from a sense of injustice. It is not that he 
seeks to enter, but he would have the door open. 

And no one is as jealous of the Jew’s reputation and as keenly 
sensitive to his standing in the community as the Compromiser. He 
not only wishes to come to the non-Jew with clean hands, to use a 
legal phraseology, but he is ever watchful that every other Jew come 
in the same manner. All talk about Jewish greed notwithstanding, 
even in money matters this class is making great sacrifices that the name 
of the Jew be vindicated. He is not only striving to be as good as 
the non-Jew, but to be better. His highest aim in life is to remove 
the prejudice that has existed between his people and the non-Jew. 
He feels a personal responsibility for every Jew in the land, be he 
ever so humble. To hear that a Jew has committed a crime, that a 
co-racial has done anything that might provoke the displeasure of his 
Christian neighbor, becomes a source of real grief to him. Somehow 
he feels himself to be the guardian angel of his race. 

In short, the Compromiser is on the fence, to use a common collo- 
quialism. He has stripped himself of the creed of his fathers, he 
has assimilated the life of the occident, and yet, though somewhat 
reluctantly, would not yield to total absorption. For although he 
is a stranger to the traditions of his people, although the language of 
his ancient race is a closed book to him, although his sympathies are 
with occidentalism, yet he is still too close to those traditions, lan- 
guage, and orientalism to disregard them. The shadow of his past 
is still threatening him. 


Between the Compromiser and the Occidental is but one step. I 
refer to the third class. This class is as yet small but is gradually 
growing and promises to be overwhelming. The Occidentals have come 
to recognize that which the Compromisers would rather ignore. 

The Occidentals are comprised of two elements: the thinker and 
the passivist, if I may coin the term. The former faces the truth un- 
flinchingly. Once the conviction dawns upon him that he is not a 
Jew religiously—at best no more than a theist and very often an 
agnostic—what reason is there for him to perpetuate his race? Is 
he not an American? Has not his country flourished through the anni- 
hilation of this race instinct? Are not the European nationalities 
the mere grist for this nation? Why should he seek to perpetuate 
his race more than the Scotchman or the Scandinavian? His problems 
are the problems of his country only, his ideals the ideals of his com- 
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patriots. True, he is no Christian, but he is no different than tens of 
thousands of born Christians whose creed is rationalism. He has no 
compunction about the possible death-blow to Judaism; he has no 
contrition about the possible extinction of his race; he is willing 
to flow quietly into the common stream and fall, if fall he must, into 
larger waters. 

His attitude toward his race is neutral. He is never ashamed of 
his lineage nor is he possessed of any boastful pride, for he knows he 
is not chosen. Even though strong of the conviction that his is the 
only way of solving the so-called Jewish problem, he is not a pro- 
pagandist, makes no noise about his ideas, poses as neither martyr nor 
idealist. As often as not, he intermarries, if such a step brings no 
tragedy to his nearest of kin. For he is not a terrorist; he is peace- 
fully carrying out his convictions. Since he never poses, he never 
offers any apologies for the ill behavior of a co-racial, no more than 
an Englishman holds himself to account for every countryman of his; 
nor does he ask any credit if a member of his race accomplishes any- 
thing noble. He loves occidentalism with the love of a zealous convert, 
believes sincerely in the betterment of the classes, and is quite certain 
that time will eventually solve his people’s problems. He is not blind 
to the fact that there is prejudice against himself and his people; 
he fully realizes that he must needs have ten times the ability of 
the non-Jew to accomplish that for which the latter receives ten times 
as much credit as he does, yet he does not grumble, because he sees the 
causes and knows that chronic diseases cannot be easily cured; some- 
times they are never cured. He accepts the truth as he finds it, without 
wasting his precious life and energy in tracing the “whys” and 
“wherefores.” He is solving his people’s problem in the way that 
appears to him most plausible. 
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The second element, which I have termed passivist, has reached the 
same conclusion but through a different channel. While the thinker 
often springs directly from the fold of Judaism and frees himself from 
his racial fetters by sheer power of conviction, the passivist has almost 
unconsciously drifted away from his clan through some generations of 
indifference toward Judaism. Thus many of the Portuguese Jews, the 
pioneers in this country, have gradually been swallowed by the outside 
world. Very likely the sons and daughters of the Compromisers of 
to-day will eventually be carried off by the same tide that has washed 
away the sons and daughters of the Compromisers of yesterday, unless 
the cruel winds of class hatred will force them back to the shore. 

Furthermore, the view of the modern Jew is different from that 
of his fathers. While the Jew of the past regarded everything as subor- 
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dinate to his faith, and it was with the eyes of his faith that he looked 
upon the world, the twentieth-century Jew views life as a man first, 
and as a Jew last. His desires, ambitions, and hopes are of the nation 
of which he is a part, not of his race, not of his creed. It is 
the natural pride of his blood that sometimes makes him strive for 
recognition as a member of his race, but only as a means of removing 
the world’s prejudice, not with the hope of retaining his Jewish 
identity. 


FATE 
BY MERIBAH PHILBRICK ABBOTT 


“T’m so costly, as you know, 

That I hope to see myself 
Soon on some collector’s shelf, 
Ticketed and marked with care, 
‘Do not handle. Very rare’!” 


S” the Vase from Tokio: 


Said the little Urn from Greece: 
“T am no museum piece; 

Yet my figure knocks askew 
Such a twisted thing as you; 
Grace and Beauty, line on line, 
Pave my way to fame divine! ” 


Said the Jar from Ispahan: 
“Years I boast—a wondrous span ; 
And the Bard hath made of me 
Songs for all eternity. 

Cease your chatter, lumps of clay, 
Only I outlive to-day!” 


Said the maid, from Dublin hired: 
“Faith, this dustin’ makes me tired! 
Smash—ye haythin out o’ shape! 
Smash—ye ugly furrin ape!” 

In the ash heap, hid from sight, 

All the vases lay that night. 
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BY WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


held its final meeting prior to reorganizing under the new 

city administration. There was tacit understanding that 
nothing of importance would occur at this meeting—it was to be held 
in mere perfunctory obedience to charter provision. The old council 
was almost wholly of one political persuasion; its morals, too, were 
of striking homogeneity, and it had worked in sweet accord through 
its two years’ control of city affairs. Public clamor had been vociferous 
at times, but the members belonged to the caste of the professional 
politician, which places very low valuation upon public outcry. So, if 
credit might be given to the gossip of the late campaign, the old 
council had done many things, not counting cost—counting profits, 
rather, and counting them in very substantial figures. But in this 
instance the politicians had overreached themselves, and a “ citizens’ 
movement ” had wrought a municipal revolution. A reform mayor, 
treasurer, and comptroller had been elected, and the reform element 
had gained control of the council. 

Thus it was quite natural that an air of indifference should pervade 
the chamber on this Tuesday night. The defeated and disgruntled 
members were not disposed to add to the ignominy of their position 
by doing things which were certain to be undone by the veto of the 
new mayor. 

It was at the press table, just under the president’s high seat, that 
_ this apathy was most clearly to be seen. As a rule, each of the morning 
papers put two men on this assignment, with sometimes a special steno- 
graphic assistant; to-night there was but one man from each paper. 

“They ’re a sorry looking crowd, aren’t they?” said Windham, 
of the Gazette. “Journalism is no snap, but it’s a surer cinch than 
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politics. Those fellows will be nothing more than outcasts, forlorn 
as downy little chickens with no mother hen to hide ’em.” 

“ They ’re no chickens,” laughed Gregg, the Times man. “ They ’re 
more like mud-turtles. They ’ve got hard shells on their backs. And 
they ’ll find other mud-holes, too,” he added. 

Windham was scanning a printed list of the councilmen, ticking off 
their names with his pencil. 

“There are six of those who ’ve lost their jobs that claimed to have 
an air-tight cinch,” he said, “and people mostly believed them. Don’t 
it beat the devil? There ’s Ike Daley, of the Second, for one. Who’d 
have thought he could possibly lose his grip?” 

“The Times prophesied it,” Gregg answered complacently. 

“That puts an element of comedy into it,” Windham scoffed. “I 
wish they ’d get to work,” he fidgeted; “I want to get some sleep to- 
night.” 

“ Daley ’s turning his good eye this way,” Gregg cautioned. “ He’s 
got something for us. Don’t I know the signs? He’s taking a fresh 
chew.” 

Daley, the retiring member from the Second Ward, left his place 
in the group of mourners and ambled toward the press table. He bent 
down, his elbows on the green table-top, his upturned palms supporting 
his big face and pushing his hanging cheeks into grotesque shapes. 

“ Say, boys,” he said, with confidential lowering of voice, “I want 
to put you onto something. I’ve got a special here I’m going to 
introduce, and I want you two to take hold and help it along.” 

It was an affliction to have Daley come so near as to admit of his 
whispering confidentially; his face was unqualifiedly ugly and 
repulsive. 

“Which one of us are you looking at?” Windham growled, tilting 
back his chair. Daley’s strabismus was partly accountable for his 
unattractiveness, and it was this one blemish over which he was sen- 
sitive. He scowled upon Windham. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked. “If you don’t want 
the item, don’t listen; I ’ll give it to Gregg.” He bent toward Gregg 
and began again in his harsh whisper. The instinct of the newspaper 
man conquered Windham’s repugnance, and he too leaned forward. 

“What is it, Daley?” he asked in propitiation. “Of course I 
want it.” 

“Oh!” Daley said, not wholly appeased. “Say, I’ve done you 
favors enough, when I could. There’s no call for you to get crusty, 
just because you think I ’m down.” 

“That’s all right, Ike,” Windham answered, with semblance of 
cordiality. “I’m just tired, that’s all. Go ahead; what’s the 
item?” 
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“ Well,” Daley said, with return to his confidential manner, “I’m 
going down and out to-night. I know I’ve had hard things said about 
me, and you fellows have written some of ’em. I reckon I ’ve deserved 
it sometimes; we’re none of us perfect. Any way, I don’t bear no 
malice. Here, take a cigar, Jim. You don’t smoke, Billy, do you?” 

Daley’s cigars were always of the best. Gregg lit the fat black roll 
with deep satisfaction, and rearranged his sheets of copy paper. 

“Well,” Daley said again, “I say I know I ain’t high in public 
favor just now. But what I want to do is to go out of my seat with a 
creditable act—just to show folks I know how to be white—see? I’ve 
got a resolution in my pocket that Ill send up to the clerk to-be read 
under new business, and it’ll be referred to-night. Of course final 
action can’t be taken; I don’t want to urge it, any way, because 
that might look as if there was something wrong with it. But I know 
it ll be hard to get the new council to do anything with it. They ’ll 
be afraid to pass anything that’s left over. But say, what I want you 
fellows to do is to try and say what you can for it in the papers— 
you ’1l see it’s straight and all that—and see if you can’t get up enough 
feeling for it to let the new fellows pass it without queering themselves 
in their wards. You listen when it’s read, and see if you can’t do 
it. I’m going to explain it a little, and that’ll give you the facts. 
Ill be much obliged if you can help it along; I will, sure.” 

The president of the council had mounted to his place and was 
rapping for order, and Daley straightened himself and went to his seat. 

“What in the world?” Gregg whispered to Windham. “ What’s 
up? Daley doing a creditable act! Ain’t that rich?” 

“The council will come to order!” said the president. “ The clerk 
will call the roll.” The formal opening of the meeting proceeded, the 
listless, droning voice of the clerk and the solemn and woe-begone aspect 
of the retiring members making the ceremony seem a veritable burial 
service for the political dead. The after-proceedings were equally dull 
and wearisome. The committees, wary of committing themselves into 
the hands of their successors, declared themselves not ready to report 
matters in their charge, and the old council seemed likely to die by the 
purely natural process of inanition. It was only at the press table 
that interest glowed in a faint spark, for Daley’s special was still to 
come. 

“ One thing ’s sure,” Windham whispered: “ it’s going to be some- 
thing for Ike Daley. He hasn’t saved anything out of his stealings; 
he’s pretty near destitute. He’s going to cut open the goose that’s 
been laying the golden eggs.” 

“Oh, maybe not,” Gregg mildly protested. The flavor of Daley’s 
cigar was in his mouth and made him charitable. “Give the old man 


credit for decency—until we know better, any way.” 
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“ Oredit Daley with decency!” Windham blurted. “Jim, you ’re 
getting childish. The next thing you know, your paper ’ll put you on 
the editorial side and raise your salary.” 

“ Oh, now, just you wait a minute,” Gregg said. “Daley’s as dead 
as a skinned cat, of course, and he knows it better than anybody. 
Maybe he wants to set up a sort of moral monument for himself in his 
resolution.” 

“ New business,” the clerk read from the Order of Procedure, and 
the words conjured a deeper gloom into the semicircle of faces. To 
suggest new business under the circumstances seemed as heartless and 
senseless as to try to borrow money from a newspaper reporter on the 
eve of pay-day. There was a rustle of surprised interest when Daley 
arose in his place and addressed the chair for recognition. 

“Mr. President,” he sputtered, “I know Ill seem ridiculous in 
offering new business now, but I’ve got a resolution here that Ill 
ask the clerk to read.” He waddled to the clerk’s desk and handed 
up his folded sheet from which the clerk read in his monotonous 
chant: 


“Concurrent Resolution of the City Council and Mayor of the 
City of Blankton. To Remit Dog Tax to Mary B. Smith. By 
Isaac Daley. 

“Whereas, Mary B. Smith, widow, a resident of the city of 
Blankton, is the owner of one certain dog of the breed known as 
fox-hound, and bearing the name of Jock, and, 

“ Whereas, the city ordinances of the city of Blankton pre- 
scribe an annual tax of one dollar and fifty cents upon all dogs 
owned and kept within the corporate limits of said city, and, 

“ Whereas, the said Mary B. Smith, widow, has dependent 
upon her for support three small children and is in destitute cir- 
cumstances and unable to pay the tax aforesaid, 

“ Therefore, Be It Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Blankton, the Mayor concurring, that the said Mary B. Smith 
have remitted to her the said tax, and that she be permitted to hold 
the said dog free and exempt from payment of said tax so long 
as the said dog shall live.” 


A ripple of laughter ran through the chamber and floated up to the 
vaulted roof, where it awoke hollow echoes. It was like laughing at 
a funeral. The interest died from Windham’s face, and he threw down 
his pencil. 

“The infernal fool!” he muttered. “Jim, did you ever know one 
like him?” 

“Oh, it takeS a lot of fools to make up a complete set,” Gregg 
chuckled. “ Keep still, now; let’s hear what he has to say.” 

Daley stood in his place, his face reddening; but he was not of a 
temperament to be laughed down. 
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“Mr. President,” he said, “I want to explain this resolution a 
little. Then maybe you fellows won’t think it’s so funny. I hope 
political feeling may be so far forgotten in the next council as to allow 
this resolution to pass. It ought to pass. If there was ever a case 
that deserved sympathy, it’s this one. I know the facts. This woman, 
as the resolution says, is a widow, and she’s got no means of support 
except from her own labor over the wash-tub. She’s got three little 
children, and this dog is about all they ’ve got in life. Smith got him 
when his oldest boy was a baby, and the children have all had him as 
their dearest companion, and they ’re very fond of him. Most of us 
can remember how we ’ve loved dumb brutes when we were little shavers. 
But the woman is utterly unable to pay the tax. It’s due now, and 
unless some help comes pretty soon, why, she’s going to lose the dog. 
That ’s about all I have to say. I used to know her husband, and I ’ve 
known her. I’ve inquired into her circumstances, and I know what 
the resolution says is true. I think the council can afford to forget 
politics and do a humane act once in a while. I’m willing to face 
ridicule by fathering the resolution, any way.” 

Another member took the floor and solemnly proposed an amend- 
ment: 

“Mr. President, I move as an amendment to the last clause the 
addition of the words, ‘or until the said Mary B. Smith, widow, shall 
remarry.’ ” 

The laughter was heartier now, and even the indifferent clerk com- 
mitted himself to a feeble smile. Then another heartless scoffer moved 
reference of the resolution to the standing committee on Fire and 
Water, another proposed the Sewer Committee, and altogether Daley’s 
“good act” seemed in a bad way. 

“Now, Mr. President,” he said in deprecation, “this don’t seem 
quite the right thing todo. The case don’t deserve such treatment; it’s 
a straight case. Now, no harm can come of it if the resolution is 
referred to a special committee of those who’ll hold over to the new 
council, and I think I can convince them and the whole council that it 
ought to pass. I’d like to have that done. The poverty of a destitute 
widow is n’t a thing to make sport of.” 

The members were not in the humor for prolonging the merriment ; 
already it had lost its savor, and Daley’s suggestion met with no further 
opposition. The others were willing that he should make an ass of 
himself if he chose. They were painfully conscious of their own claims 
to asinine greatness, and hopeful that Daley’s bray might be loud 
enough to distract attention from their own poor exit from public life. 
The special committee was duly appointed from the “ hold-overs,” and 
the meeting went on its mournful way toward adjournment. 

Gregg had covered several sheets of his paper with the episode, to 
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the disgust of Windham, who had sat passively paring his nails. When 
the meeting was adjourned and they two were in the elevator cage going 
toward the street, Windham expressed himself. 

“ Jim, you don’t mean to turn in any stuff about that blamed dog? ” 

“Sure!” Gregg answered. “Why not? If Purdy don’t like it, 
he can kill it. It can’t do any harm, and it may do the old lady some 
good. I reckon it’s a genuine case, don’t you?” 

“Oh, Lord!” Windham said. “Jim, I thought you were only 
feeble-minded, but it seems you ’re a microcephalous idiot.” 

Gregg laughed contentedly. “Good!” he said. “ Wisdom’s too 
commonplace. There are too many wise men like you. I feel better 
to be a fool.” 

“T reckon I ought n’t to disparage you,” Windham fired in parting. 
“Of course idiocy is what’s expected of you. A reporter can’t shape 
the policy of his paper.” 

When a week had passed the new council was organized, and 
“reform,” which in municipal politics is generally but the mask for a 
new order of deviltry, was begun. Four lines in the Gazette had sum- 
marized Windham’s impression of the Widow Smith and her dog, and 
Gregg’s more elaborate effort had been blue-pencilled to a single “ stick ” 
in the Times. The matter was quite dead in the minds of both men. 

At noon of the day following the reorganization, while Windham 
sat at his table working furiously upon his matter for the afternoon 
edition, he suddenly felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and found Ike 
Daley smiling down upon him. Daley’s smile had been known to turn 
drunken men sober from sheer fright, and had changed the course of 
human lives. Windham shivered with repugnance and bent with 
renewed energy to his work. 

“ Say, Billy,” Daley said, “I want to see the old man.” 

“Then what are you looking at me for?” Windham snapped. 
He could not bear interruption in the midst of a “story.” But Daley 
showed no resentment. 

“Can I see him?” he asked. 

Windham did not answer, but wrote to the bottom of his page, then 
numbered a new sheet. 

“Billy, can I see him?” Daley persisted. 

“Tf you’re fond of philosophic experiments, you might try it,” 
Windham returned rudely, and Daley’s cross-eyes glowered angrily. 
He turned heavily upon his heel and pursued his way up the avenue 
which led between the rows of reporters’ tables to the city editor’s 
enclosed den. 

“T say, confound the whole race of pestiferous, cross-eyed ex-coun- 
cilmen,” Windham snarled to the man at the next table. He finished 
his work with a sigh of satisfaction, and was drawing on his cuffs in 
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preparation for lunch, when the electric “ buzzer” over his table gave 
him harsh summons to the city editor’s room. There he found Daley 
grinning in restored good humor. 

“ Windy,” the city editor said, “Ike here’s been saying something 
about the widow—what ’s her name ?—Smith—about the Widow Smith 
and her pup. Do you know anything about the case? Ike says 
you do.” 

“Tke’s told me all about it,” Windham answered, with the distaste 
of a hungry man for irrelevancies; “but I don’t know a thing.” 

Daley overlooked the implication. 

“TI told you about her the night I introduced my resolution,” he 
said. “ You remember that, don’t you?” 

“T know what you said,” Windham agreed. 

The city editor swung himself back and forth in his chair for a 
moment, sketching geometrical designs upon his blotter. 

“Ike says he’s going to take a special council committee down this 
afternoon to visit with the widow a little,” he said finally, “and he 
wants us to send a man along and give her a little space. It seems her 
husband used to work in our engine-room. Go along, Billy, and give 
the old lady a lift. We’re going to be a little short to-morrow morning 
any way, likely, from the looks of things at present. Give her a 
half-column.” 

“I’m much obliged, Johnson,” Daley said, rising ponderously. 
“You won’t be sorry for it; the case is as straight as a string. What 
you say ’ll help along fine. You come to Committee Room B, Billy, 
at two o’clock.” 

At two o’clock Windham found Daley and the special committee 
awaiting him. Gregg sat upon one of the oak tables in the committee 
room, swinging his feet and smoking a fat black cigar. He grinned 
broadly at Windham. 

“ Microcephalous idiocy must be catching,” he said. 

“Johnson caught it this morning,” Windham returned. “Is it 
chronic or acute? Can a man have it twice? If he can’t, you ought 
to be thankful.” 

The Second Ward, whence Daley hailed, was on the side of the city 
which made it necessary for the papers to employ police reporters. It 
was in the Second Ward that the “other half” of the city lived and 
went its devious way, quite ignored until some particularly flagrant 
breach of the peace made police intervention necessary. Daley knew 
the ward, and the ward knew Daley, and he and his escort were the 
subjects of much chaffing comment as they sought the home of the 
Widow Smith. Chinese launderers had their guttural say; Italian 
women, bearing heavy nondescript burdens upon their heads, paused 
to chatter together; a young negress, strumming a banjo in her open 
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doorway, sang a snatch of broad verse. Altogether the councilmanic 
party had a flattering reception in the Second. 

Through dirty streets, along shorter and dirtier alleys and byways, 
Daley led the way, halting at last before a rough board shanty set in a 
desolate muddy yard. Through the roof of the shanty projected a joint 
of battered and rusty stovepipe; a broken window-pane was stopped 
with a ragged pair of blue overalls; coal ashes formed a pathway from 
the tottering gate to the front door. 

“This is where she lives, gentlemen,” Daley said, and he went gin- 
gerly to work opening the rickety gate. 

The party was met by a woman of that age politely named “ uncer- 
tain.” The line of beauty is the curve; such is the dictum of the 
artist. Accordingly the Widow Smith should have possessed beauty ; 
for her makeup was rich in curves. There were many impudent little 
curves and wriggles in her broad face, her neck was a composite of fat 
curves, and the peripheral curve of her waist was immense. She was 
in calico, and of a degree of cleanness suggestive of very recent and 
spasmodic effort. Her hair was tidy in its knot at the back of her 
head. 

The party was much cramped when it had found its way into the 
single room of the shanty. There was but one chair, not half so well 
preserved as the widow herself, so no one tried to sit down. And 
there were the children, owl-eyed and uncomfortable under the com- 
bined effect of late towelling and present scrutiny of so many eyes. 
They were pathetic little examples of what childhood may become under 
given conditions, and Windham’s face sobered; he had two children 
of his own. Gregg, as became a bachelor, was less susceptible to such 
feeling. 

Suddenly Windham’s sober face broadened into a smile, and the 
smile deepened into a chuckle, for he had become aware of the presence 
of The Dog—a blear-eyed, lop-eared old hound, which sat upon its 
haunches near the children, beating apologetically upon the floor with 
its bony tail. Windham slapped his hand coaxingly upon his knee, 
and the old dog ducked its head and licked its hanging chops in friendly 
recognition of the attention, but stood its ground by the side of the baby. 

“This is the lady we ’ve come to meet, gentlemen,” Daley said in 
collective introduction, and the widow did her best to bend her figure 
into a courtesy, smoothing her pudgy hands over her vast breadth of 
apron and looking at the floor. 

“T’ve been telling these gentlemen of your situation, Mrs. Smith,” 
Daley continued, “and they thought they ’d like to come down and see 
you—and Jock.” 

There was an awkward pause, the widow fishing in the depths of her 
mind for appropriate speech, none of the others feeling constrained to 
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speak. But Daley was never abashed by an awkward pause, and he 
went on in his splashing voice: 

“ And there ’s the dog, too, gentlemen. You see how fond it is of 
the children, and how they cling to it.” 

The baby was clinging to it quite literally, mumbling the end of 
its hard tail between his toothless gums, while the old animal elevated 
its sniffing nose and blinked with watery eyes, seemingly doing its 
best to awaken slumbering sympathy. 

“Tt’s very hard, gentlemen,” the widow managed to say at last, 
“for a respectable woman like me to be brought to asking charity. 
That ’s all it is, just charity; but it’s not charity to me so much as to 
my fatherless children.” Of course the little drama would have lacked 
an essential element had the widow not turned away her face and lifted 
a corner of her apron to her eyes, while her visitors shifted and shuffled 
their feet uneasily. “I’m bound to be away from home a good bit 
of the time, and have to leave the little ones here, with nobody to look 
after them but Jock. And he’s a faithful dog, gentlemen; that he is. 
I feel just as safe as if I’d left them with a big brother.” 

There was a little further speech, carried on for the most part be- 
tween Daley and the widow, and then the party withdrew, half shame- 
facedly, Daley’s shrewd eyes searching the faces of his companions 
in a study of the effect wrought. 

“You ’re going to do better by her this time, ain’t you, Billy?” 
Gregg asked. 

“ Johnson said half a column,” Windham answered. “ He’ll have 
to make it a double quarter; how can I crowd her figure into anything 
narrower ? ” 

But he had left a dollar behind him in the little shanty, and his 
half column was written with a willing hand, despite his brusquerie. 
His story was such as a newspaper man can write when he is pushed to 
it—full of those realities which his practised eye sees, and rounded 
with such sentiment as a father-hearted man feels toward the destitute 
children of another. When the last touch was bestowed, he felt that he 
had done full justice to the Widow Smith and her children, and inci- 
dentally to the old fox-hound. Nor was the Times less generous, 
Gregg’s story was a pattern of its kind, and altogether Daley’s resolu- 
tion and its intended beneficiaries fared well. A Sunday intervened 
before the next council meeting, and the Woman’s Page of the Gazette 
took hold of the case, the women reporters handling it according to 
womanly instincts, telling of the widow’s manner of wearing her knot 
of hair, and of the cut of her calico frock, made in the style of two 
or three years ago, when her circumstances had been prosperous. But it 
was of the children that they made the most. Set a forlorn child before 
a woman reporter, and she ’ll do the rest, God bless her! 
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When the night of the next council meeting arrived, the special 
committee reported favorably upon Daley’s resolution, and Daley was 
himself permitted to stand in his old place on the floor of the chamber 
for a few minutes, that he might make a special plea for its passage. 
But of course it didn’t pass; its association with the name of Daley 
made its defeat a foregone fact. For Daley had been the designer 
and executor of half the scandalous “ deals ” which had sealed the doom 
of the last council. That he should stand in the place of foster-father 
to the resolution was enough. The recently-elected members were still 
too new in their places, and felt the public eye to be too closely upon 
them, to allow of their dealing in sentiment at the possible cost of favor 
in their wards. It was dangerous to meddle with any relic of the 
defunct administration. 

Daley listened to the vote with some eagerness upon his usually 
impassive face. He did not appear to be greatly disturbed; a pro- 
fessional politician loses sensitiveness, or loses the way of showing it, 
anyhow. Even a shadow of a smile lurked in the sheltered nooks of 
his big face for a moment when the result was announced; but that 
soon passed, and he bore himself with his accustomed air of perfect 
placidity as he left the chamber. 

The newspaper chronicles of the defeat of the resolution had a note 
of protest in them, as though councilmanic duty had been violated, and 
there were several editorial paragraphs, more or less biting, reflecting 
upon the stolidity of the councilmanic heart. A few of the papers in 
neighboring towns lent their notes of serious or humorous comment, 
and the fame of the Widow Smith and her old hound spread abroad over 
a wide territory. 

A month passed, and other matters had superseded this in fickle 
public attention, when one day it happened that Windham’s morning 
assignment took him into the Second Ward. He had nearly completed 
his collection of data, and was bending his steps along the principal 
and most prosperous street of the ward, mentally casting the opening 
lines of his “story” and oblivious to externals, when he heard his 
name called. 

“Hello, Billy! Say, you ain’t forgetting old friends, are you?” 

He found himself standing before a small saloon whose front was 
newly painted and gilded and covered with the cheap bright glitter 
of beer-signs. In the doorway stood Ike Daley, bare-headed, in his 
shirt-sleeves, and wearing a bibbed white apron. Windham glanced 
at the swinging sign overhead and read the legend, “ Ike’s Home Place.” 

“Why, Ike, how’s this?” Windham said. “I didn’t know about 
this.” 

“You ’re terrible benighted,” Daley answered, with his widest and 
most astounding grin. “Say, you don’t read the papers, do you?” 
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“T had n’t seen anything about this,” Windham said. “How long 
ago is it?” 

“Two weeks,” Daley answered. “Come in and see how I’m fixed. 
1 think I’m pretty snug.” 

And snug enough it was, with clean saw-dusted floor, bright mirrors, 
new bar, and polished glassware. Daley made his way behind the bar 
and stood with ready hand uplifted. 

“What’s it going to be, Billy?” he asked hospitably. “This is 
on me, for old acquaintance.” 

“Thanks; I don’t drink, Ike,” Windham answered. “I don’t like 
to be unsociable, though. Give me a lemonade, will you?” 

Then, while Daley was engaged with the drink, talking inconse- 
quently the while, a swinging door at the back of the room was pushed 
open and a dog entered. The appearance of the beast seemed familiar 
to Windham—lop ears and blinking eyes; yet it was not altogether the 
’ same, for its trunk was rounder, its ribs were less in evidence, and its 
tail was carried with an air of confidence and consciousness of improved 
social status. About its neck was a leather collar, bearing a bright 
tax-tag. 

“Why, Ike,” Windham said, “isn’t that the Widow Smith’s fox- 
hound?” 

“Same dog,” Daley answered. “He hangs around here a good 
bit now.” 

“ He’s got his tax paid,” Windham commented; “ who paid it?” 

Daley had completed the shaking of his lemonade, and was pouring 
it delicately through a metallic strainer into its glass. He shook out the 
last drops and pushed the glass toward Windham. 

“Oh,” he said then, quite carelessly, “lots of people paid it. Ill 
bet no dog before ever had so much tax paid on him as he’s had in the 
last thirty days. Ill tell you something, Billy; it may make a good 
item, after all you wrote about her and her dog. Why, after that reso- 
lution of mine did n’t pass—of course I knew it was n’t going to pass; 
it just naturally could n’t—nobody ever thought it would, or wanted it 
to; it was n’t in the deal that it should pass. Well, any way, when it 
did n’t pass, why, folks just climbed over each other to get a chance to 
pay that dog-tax. Not only folks in town, either; don’t you think it. 
There was lots of ’em from out of town that sent her money, and some 
of the nicest letters you ever seen. She could ’ve paid the tax on five 
hundred dogs, if she ’d wanted to. Why, only as late as last week Mrs. 
Daley got eleven dollars in letters.” 

“Mrs.—who?” Windham shouted. 

“Mrs. Daley,” Ike repeated. “Great Scott, Billy! You don’t 
mean you did n’t know that, either? Why, lord o’ love! Weve been 
married more than two weeks—the same day I opened up here, it was. 


The Silent One 


Say, I don’t mind telling you, but of course it’s on the Q. T.: it was 
the tax that folks paid on that dog that helped me to start this place. 
You can’t think how grateful I am to you boys for your help. Id ’a’ 
been down on my luck if you fellows had n’t been so good-natured about 
it all. Better let me put a little claret in that lemonade, or mix you 
a cocktail. I’m a master hand with a cocktail.” 

But Windham replaced his untasted lemonade en the bar and 
went out without a word. 


THE SILENT ONE 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Through blossomed branches seen ; 
Come out with me, dear Silent one, 
And trip it on the green. 


Ty moon to-night is like the sun 


“ Nay, Lad, go you within its light, 
Nor stay to urge me so. 
*T was on another moonlit night 
My heart broke long ago.” 


Oh, loud and high the pipers play, 
To speed the dancers on; 

Come out and be as glad as they, 

Oh, little Silent one. 


“ Nay, Lad, where all your mates are met 
Go you the self-same way. 
Another dance I would forget 
Wherein I, too, was gay.” 


But here you sit long day by day 
With those whose joys are done; 

What mates these townfolk old and gray 

For you, dear Silent one? 


“ Nay, Lad, they ’re done with joys and fears ; 
Rare comrades should we prove ; 
For they are very old with years, 
And I am old with love.” 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


DISGRACES 
M R. CARNEGIE has said that it is a disgrace to die rich. Chem- 


ist Wiley, chief of the “poison squad” at Washington, 

remarked in Cleveland recently that it is a disgrace to die 
young. The former simply promulgates an ethical dictum; the latter 
rests his case on the simple but comprehensive scientific grounds that, 
in order to live long, it is only necessary to know how. Dr. Wiley 
himself has firmly determined to live to the ripe old age of one hun- 
dred years—and so far he has made good. 

Now is the time for those philosophers who say that ignorance is 
the only sin to step up and circulate this testimonial from Dr. Wiley. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Wiley only alludes to the knowledge of the laws 
of hygiene, diet, and surgery. The gospel of “ know how,” however, is 
somewhat broader. ‘To live long we must not only know how to find the 
time to learn the laws he speaks of with so much confidence, but we 
must have the prescience to distinguish between two or more conflicting 
laws proclaimed by different people with equal vehemence; and then 
we must know how to procure the things the said laws prescribe— 
which opens up the whole question of jobs, wages, cost of living, and 
the rest. We must know further how to dodge trolley-cars and auto- 
mobiles; how to foresee and avoid railroad wrecks, and other acts of 
Providence perpetrated through his capitalistic “trustees.” Not only 
must we know the proper kind of food, but we must know that the 
pure food law is in good working order. Not only must we know 
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that pure water is wholesome, but we must know how to control the 
political machine that controls the water-works. ‘Then there are the 
constitution which prevents the feeding of hungry school-children in 
New York and elsewhere, and an occasional war, all of them staunch 
allies of the Grim Reaper. Shall we call these disgraces—especially 
the noble act of dying for one’s country—or shall we distinguish them 
as the exceptional misfortunes which prove the rule? Perhaps we may 
hear from the Doctor further when the death rate of the present poison 
squad is tabulated. 

In the meantime, Mr. Carnegie has much the better of the argu- 
ment, for those who take his advice and die poor will greatly outnum- 
ber those who take Dr. Wiley’s advice and moor their barks at “Pier 
100.” O. JONES 


FEDERAL SERVICE AS AN OCCUPATION 


HOULD a young man seriously contemplate entering the federal 

S service at this time? That is a problem which confronts many, 

the more so because under the civil service rules one is not 
obliged to rely on personal influence to get or retain a position. 

The answer to this question cannot be given categorically. It all 
depends upon the young man himself. For those who have little ambi- 
tion and very moderate abilities, the service offers the average reward. 
Those who have tolerable abilities, a good deal of energy, and persever- 
ance will make a mistake in getting on Uncle Sam’s pay-roll, for the 
reason that it is so hard to get off. 

Probably the extraordinary career of Secretary of the Treasury 
Cortelyou has done more than anything else to stimulate young men 
to enter the service. A few years ago Mr. Cortelyou was a stenographer ; 
now he is even mentioned as a candidate for the Presidency. Ergo, 
every young man has a similar opportunity. Of course there are always 
opportunities, but, aside from Mr. Cortelyou’s unquestioned abilities, 
he was fortunate in many respects. For instance, if President Cleve- 
land had not been in need of a stenographer on one occasion, his rise 
would hardly have been so rapid. 

The government employs an enormous number of people, and gen- 
erally at salaries below those paid in commercial life. As a rule, the 
hours are short and the work not difficult; but the sense of security 
is apt to lull ambition to rest, and decrease the efficiency of the worker. 
There are many men earning a thousand dollars a year or less in the 
service to-day who if they had been thrown on their own resources 
might have done a great deal better for themselves. 

The postal department has the largest number of employees, and 
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these are the hardest worked; yet unless in executive positions, the 
maximum salary is twelve hundred dollars a year, and the great mass 
never get anywhere near that sum until late in life. Indeed, most of 
them never get above a thousand. 

The great corporations employ a greater number of men than the 
government, pay better salaries, and offer wider opportunities. The 
Carnegie Company has developed more successful business men than 
the government, and will continue to do so. In every corporation there 
is a constant and insistent demand for men of ability, and no rule of 
any kind protects the laggards. And this is, in the main, a good thing; 
for the young man needs the stimulus which comes from the knowledge 
the unless he keeps up to the mark he will be discharged, and that 
unless he improves he will never be promoted. 

Uncle Sam is a steady paymaster and a lenient employer, but he 
is not given to developing character. The most commendable thing 
he does in this line is to provide employment for thousands of women 
who receive better than the average commercial pay, and are protected 
in a way that is not always possible elsewhere. The government service 
is not intended as a last refuge for derelicts or incompetents, and yet 
those are the ones who receive the most benefits. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, none others should apply. 

JosEPH M. Rogers 


A PROLOGUE TO THE OPERA 


E were about to start for the opera when, irritated by an 
ineffectual struggle with the German of the libretto, my 


Uncle broke in with: 

“In Buda-Pesth the Ring of the Nibelung is sung in Hungarian, 
and so the listening Magyar knows why Wotan’s anger is kindled 
against his daughter. In Paris the Midinette whom chance has favored 
with an opportunity to attend the opera understands Leonora’s perturba- 
tion for her troubadour, because it is expressed in the tongue she hears 
daily. In Berlin the good housewife, a regular attendant at the opera, 
knows all about that sad coquette Carmen, her soldier, and her toreador, 
because, although the original libretto is in French, the singers are 
declaiming in the speech used by the good Frau in daily converse with 
her green-grocer. It is only with us that the lyric drama is sung in 
a foreign language, known to but a small proportion of the listeners.” 

“So much the better,” declares my Scotch Aunt, who is proud of 
her descent from John Knox. “If folk insist upon going to the 
opera, they had better not know what it is about. The story is always 
immoral, excepting, of course, ‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’ That was 
taken from Sir Walter Scott.” 
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No one ever argues with my Scotch Aunt—at least, not more than 
once. We have all had our initial experience. 

“What difference does it make?” drawls Cousin Philip, whose 
speech is more lethargic than his thought. “If you don’t know what 
the singers are trilling about, you are not troubled by the inanities of 
the librettist—and your librettist is usually a sorry dramatist. Your 
mind is soothed and your imagination stimulated. You sit there and 
make up your own story. Ten to one it’s better than the composer’s.” 

Here Polly, our little guest from the country, breaks in with: 
“T’ve only been to the opera once—to hear ‘ Aida.’ I didn’t think 
about the words at all. It was the glorious pictures that I loved: the 
procession, the dances, the trumpet chorus, the Nile by moonlight, the 
gates of Thebes.” 

“That is just it,” argues Philip. “ Opera is orally only an appeal to 
the senses and the emotions. It is far from the loftiest form of drama, 
which makes you think. Opera merely makes you feel.” 

“Tt made me feel disgusted,” says my Scotch Aunt. 

She once saw “ The Queen of Sheba,” and has never forgotten—nor 
forgiven—the ballet. 

“ Grant that it makes one feel,” says my Uncle. “ My emotion will 
not lose its poignancy when I hear Tannhauser, waking from the 
sensualities of the Hérselberg siren, and homesick for the simpler 
delights of his own Wérthburg, cry out in words that I can understand: 
‘ The nightingale I hear no more!’ And those interminable recitatives 
in ‘ Don Giovanni’ would not get on my nerves if the loquacity of that 
merry rogue Leporello, and the blandishments of his suave master, 
came bubbling forth in English.” 

“They are more convincing and less embarrassing in Italian,” 
softly insists Cousin Philip. “It is the very tongue for an intrigue. 
Your English is too straightforward for these gentlemen.” 

“Well, there’s ‘La Bohéme.’ Why not call it simply ‘ Bohemia’ ? 
The impoverished students, shivering in their cold attic in the Latin 
Quarter, burn up Rudoly*)’s drama to warm themselves, while they 
indulge in a running comment alive with wit and humor that could be 
translated into English without losing its savor. And when Hansel 
and Gretel, lost in the gloomy forest on the Ilsenstein, kneel down to 
say their prayers under that big fir tree, I am sure the little song 
would lose none of its pathos if I understood the very words that tell 
all about the fourteen angels who guard the two children in their 
version of ‘ Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.’” 

My Aunt is growing restless—she has not had much chance to 
speak to-night. 

“Tt is time we are off to the opera,” she says. “It is a hard climb 
to our seats.” 
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“Yes,” says Cousin Philip, “and I wish I knew some language 
more potent than English to express my Alpine feelings as I climb.” 

As we start off, I am compelled to smile. They may deny their 
longing to hear the opera in English as much as they please, but every 
one of them has come within the last day or two to borrow my well- 
thumbed English version. Rosert GILBERT WELSH 


MODERN NATURE STUDY DISCLOSES 
“NATURE FAKERS” 


ERHAPS the years I have spent in the haunts of the feathered 
game and the small fur-bearers will be sufficient excuse for my 
saying a word on this most unpleasant topic. 

It seems at first almost impossible to believe that any one who 
has made a study, even a partial one, of the quiet, shy, greedy, silent, 
elusive birds and animals, could make the initial mistake of crediting 
them with sentiments that belong exclusively to man. 

Not once in all my observations have I seen any bird or beast 
display any knowledge of the healing art, unless it were the act of 
licking a sore place by the dog, a domestic animal. The broken legs 
of the mink and the muskrat, after they have been trapped, are ruth- 
lessly bitten or twisted off by these animals. The broken wings of 
the ducks—poor crippled birds, how many I have seen dragging out 
a miserable existence in far hidden places, waiting unknowingly for 
the “ freeze-up ” that would drive them forth to the open places and 
speedy death by man or bird or beast—do not mend, although I have 
seen them dab them softly with the bill. A broken leg of a shore 
bird never knits, as the wounded creature continually irritates it by 
dragging itself through the thick cover. The wild ducks display a 
certain amount of care in dispelling any water that has soaked through 
the plumage and down, and carefully oil the place, dabbing the bill 
on the oil-teat and wiping it back it back and forth over the wetted 
place. Cruelty seems to be one of the characteristics of the wild fowl, 
as they usually drive away from them any member of the flock that 
has an injured leg or a broken wing. 

The main characteristics of all the varieties of the species I have 
watched are greed and selfishness, especially among the males. With 
the exception of the Great Northern Diver, who takes upon himself 
the care of the lately hatched young, all the males of the ducks, the 
rail, the sandpiper, the plover, leave to the female all or nearly all 
the nest-building, her own food-gathering, and the care and protection 
of the growing flock. The male muskrats gather together near the 
banks and feast while the females build the spring house in the marsh, 
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the male Great Blue Herons feed in the drowned lands while the nest- 
ing female goes hungry or hurries away for a hastily taken mouthful. 
I have known a Dusky Mallard to half starve above the eggs which 
she has stripped her breast of its rich down to warm, while her greedy © 
male revelled among the snails and spatter-dock of the marshes. In 
a very short time the waders will forget that they have been robbed 
of their eggs. I have watched a spotted sandpiper running along the 
sands, calling out angrily at our photography of the nest, but she was 
never so angry or excited that she failed to see the fat insects beneath 
her pattering feet, and her shrill note was punctuated here and there 
as she swallowed the needed morsel. 

For the education of our young, it is well to speak of mercy to 
all the birds and beasts, the reptiles and insects, the fishes and crustacea, 
and for us to write of them in as appealing a manner as possible, 
teaching the growing generation that if they do not stop stealing 
the birds’ eggs and killing the poor inoffensive songsters, they will 
soon have to go to a picture-book to see many of the breeds we so 
delight in to-day. It is also well to instruct our young sportsmen that 
there is fully as much delight and keen desire satisfied in picturing 
your bird on the sensitive film as there ever was in killing the poor 
defenseless things, always excepting enough for your own table, for 
I hold that the birds of the air are given for the use of man. But 
I also think that it is the height of folly to educate children to believe 
that birds and beasts are imbued with senses and sentiments which 
the Creator gave to man alone when He “created him in His own 
image.” BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


THE VOICE 
BY FLORENCE CALNON 


Calling you; 
Long, O long, I sought to still it, 
Swift, O swift, it flew, 
Trembling, throbbing, pulsing, 
Straight to you: 
Back along the perfumed hedges, 
Through the wildwoods, wet with dew, 
Cross the great broad mountain-ledges, 
Calling, calling, calling, 
Calling you. 


OW I lulled the voice that lingered in my soul, 
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Tue Aker Famity 

In the last days of the Republic there was no family which was 
more distinguished than the Aker family. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century, hardly a paper or magazine but had some refer- 
ence to one or the other of them. The most distinguished of them 
were Muck R. Aker, Nature F. Aker, and Rebate T. Aker. It is 
not clear now what the relationship of these three was, although it 
is known that they were closely connected. Many of the best author- 
ities believe them to have been brothers, but it is hardly likely that 
three men of such diverse character could have been the sons of 
one father. 

It seems more likely that Rebate T. Aker was the son or pos- 
sibly the brother of one For Aker, who was United States Senator 
from one of the principal commonwealths at that time. There 
are authorities who deny this relationship strenuously and _ insist 
that For Aker belonged to a collateral and insignificant branch of 
the Aker family of which Trouble M. Aker was by far the ablest 
representative. 

As to Muck R. Aker, there is no doubt that he was closely 
connected with a certain Congressman by the name of No-Pass 
Robert B. Aker, a resident of the bridegroom district, then known 
as Brooklyn. 

There are some genealogists who believe they have traced the 
family back as far as the First American Revolution and who aver 
that they were all descended from a famous religious man who was 
called Q. U. Aker, who came to this country and settled first in 
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Pennsylvania, but this averment is substantiated on philological 
grounds only. 

Rebate T. Aker was immensely wealthy, and history tells of a 
bitter feud between him and his followers, and the followers of one 
Trust B. R. E. Aker, a distant cousin. 

Both Nature F. Aker and Muck R. Aker were noted for their 
literary abilities and their vivid imaginations, although their work 
lay along different lines, the former devoting himself to the study 


of biology and animal life, the latter attending solely to political 
Ellis 0. Jones 


and social phenomena. 


HER VALENTINE 
By Meribah Abbott 


Just think, in all my life I ain’t had none, 
An’ I am ten; an’ Mame, my chum—she ’s nine— 
Gets dozens, an’ the other girls have one 
Or two, maybe, an’ twit me about mine 
That I don’t never get. . . It hurts me here, 
An’ chokes me up just like I’d et too much. 
An’ they ’re all lace, an’ verses about “ Dear,” 
An’ gobby hearts, an’ angel kids, an’ such— 
Just elergant! Seems-like I’d almost die 
Of mad when that old postman hurries by. 


1 s’pose their mothers send ’em, or their pa, 
That’s why . . . not folks that ain’t your truly » +n: 
Sometimes I b’lieve if Heaven warn’t so far 
I’d just light out . . . I will when I am grown. 
Should think I was a boy to sniff this way 
*Bout an old paper card. . . Oh, Hully Gee! 
I’ve found a nickel! Ain’t that lucky? Say, 
Ill buy one for myself! You just watch me! 
I feel all kind of wobbly . . . Ah—h—h, that’s fine! 
Say, Mame, d’ ye want to see my valentine? 


HoMEOoPATHIC 
“ My wife has that awful disease, kleptomania.” 
“Ts she trying to cure it?” 


“Well, she is taking something all the while” —« 
‘ J. Collins 
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From Ovr Frienps Detiver Us 

A Baltimore man who frequently visits a scientific friend in 
Catonsville once found him in his laboratory, studying a dark brown 
substance spread out on a sheet of paper. 

“T say, Brown,” said the scientific person, when greetings had 
been duly exchanged, “ would you mind letting me place a bit of 
this on your tongue? My taste has become sadly vitiated by trying 
all sorts of things.” 

“ Certainly,” responded the accommodating friend, and he 
promptly opened his mouth. 

The professor took some of the substance under analysis and 
put it on his friend’s tongue, whereupon the Baltimore man worked 
it around in his mouth for fully a minute, tasting it as he might 
have sampled a choice confection. 

* Note any effect?” asked the professor. 

“ No especial effect.” 

“It does n’t paralyze or prick your tongue? ” 

* Not that I can detect.” 

“T didn’t think it would. There are no alkaloids in it, then. 
How does it taste? ” 

“ Very bitter.” 

“ Very bitter, eh?” Then, after a pause, “ All right, that will 
do.” 

By this time the caller’s curiosity was aroused. ‘“ What is it, 
anyhow? ” he asked. . 

“T don’t know. That’s what I am trying to find out. Some 
one around here has been poisoning horses with it.” 


Edwin Tarrisse 


YOUR VERY OWN 
By Ellis 0. Jones 


There ’s one thing that seems to me funny. 
When the state of a bank becomes runny, 
You ’re supposed to go back 
And sit down. It’s a fact 
They get mad if you ask for your money. 


You need not -wear a stony look to be a pillar of the church. 
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Tue Ampicvovs Loap 
Jagger: “I came home loaded last night.” 
Parson (in pained surprise): “ Loaded? ” 
Jagger: “ Yes, loaded with Christmas presents for the children.’ 
Parson: “ With Christmas presents? ” 
Jagger: “ Yes.” 
Parson: “ Why, my dear man, this is not Christmas-time!” 
Jagger: “ Well, did n’t I say I was loaded? ” 


W. J. Lampton 


TOAST AND TEA 
By Helen Talbot Porter 


My doctor spoke—his voice was kind: 
“T’d let your diet be 

Quite simple, if you do not mind— 

A little toast and tea.” 


Then hot or warm or cold it came, 
Two slices at the most. 

Three times a day it was the same: 

Dry, plain, but wholesome toast. 


They made it out of different bread, 
Brown, graham, and wheat and white. 

“ Variety,” they quaintly said, 

“ For invalids is right.” 


I cut it round, I cut it square, 
I cut it into dice. 

I buttered it with greatest care— 

It made it look so nice. 


Sometimes they sent it up brunette, 
Then with a magic wand 

They ’d change that very day and get 

The rest all dizzy blonde. 


I ate it lying on my side 
And lying on my back, 

And even sitting up I tried. 

°T was just the same, alack! 
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My doctor ata voice was glad 
‘ (Of health I’d made a boast): 

“ Now to your diet you may add 
Another piece of toast.” 


I used to think the simple life 
Was just the life for me, 

Far from the great world’s madding strife— 
Just peace and toast and tea. 


But now quite surely I begin 
To think it would be pleasant 
To dine on shad and terrapin 
And lobster, quail, and pheasant. 


If spooks should ever on me frown, 
Like Hamlet’s father’s ghost, 
My goblins will come floating down 

Upon a piece of toast. 


Ah, me, how fast my heart will beat 
(I am a shameless sinner) 
When my physician says to eat 
A good, old-fashioned dinner! 


Tue MILLENNIUM 
Mistress: “ Bridget, Mr. Rogers and I are dining cut to-night, 


so you may have this afternoon off.” 
Bridget: “ 11 take it this once as a favor to yez, but mind I’Il 
not do annything of the sort in a regular way.” J. Collins 


Tue Proor-reaper Was Nappine 

William J. Lampton, the humorist, became persona non grata 
to the ladies of a certain Kentucky town a few years ago through 
the combined carelessness of a compositor and proof-reader on the 
Louisville Courier Journal. 

He had written a poem eulogizing the mental and physical 
charms of these before-mentioned ladies, in which he alluded to 
“the velvet whiteness of their skins,” but when it appeared in 
print the phrase had been transformed into “ the velvet whiteness 
of their shins.” Henrietta Lazarus 


A Larce Orper 
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When the late Charles Pease was landlord at the Pease Hotel at 
Hartford, Vermont, an old gentleman dropped in one morning and 
asked for a drink of brandy, saying that he was not feeling well. 

Mr. Pease produced the brandy, with sugar and water, telling © 
the old gentleman to help himself, handing him an ordinary drink- | 
ing glass. The old gentleman poured out an ordinary drink, fixed 
it to his taste, and drank it. Smacking his lips, he said: “ That ’s 
pretty good; I’ll have some more, I guess.” Filling the glass 
pretty well up this time, he drank it and handed Mr. Pease a quarter. 

The latter gave him back seventeen cents. The old gentleman 
counted the change and said: “ You have made a mistake. I usually 
pay ten cents, and you have taken but eight.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pease, “ it is cheaper at wholesale.” 

Lewis A. Wentworth 


TO QUESTION 

The principal of one of the largest and best-known girls’ 
boarding-schools in the country was a splendid woman, but one 
whose discipline was not always appreciated by those directly under 
its sway—as often happens. Being called out of the city unex- 
pectedly one time just before time for the weekly evening prayer 
service, her absence left those next in authority unprepared to 
take her place. But the assistant principal thought of a brilliant 
way out of the difficulty, and, rising, she gravely announced, 
* Since Miss has unexpectedly been called away, I think 
under the circumstances it will be most advisable to hold a praise 


service of song.” F. PF. T. 
Srrictty Upper Crust 

A Southern gentleman had ordered Jake to have his carriage 
ready at a certain hour. The hour came, but no carriage. At 
length, after a delay which had thoroughly exhausted the patience 
of his employer, Jake drove serenely up. 

His boss thundered, “ Jake, you trifling rascal! Here I ’ve 
waited for you one solid hour. You’ve run with these worthless 
niggers until you are as sorry as the sorriest of them.” 

Jake received the tirade with bowed head. Then he slowly 
raised his head and said in a tone fraught with injured innocence: 

** Boss, you sho is misunderstook me. I don’t run wid dat rag- 
tag gang. I makes it a ’tic’lar p’int ter ’sociates myself wid nothin’ 
but de bung-tung.” John E. Rosser 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncor?’s. 
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Tuer Favorire Drinks 
The Cowboy—Brandy. 
The Sailor—Port. 
The Broommaker—Whiskey. 
The Golfer—Tea. 
The Floorwalker—Cordial. 
The Drummer—Seltzer. 
The Poultryman—Cocktail. 
The Consumptive—Coffee. 
The Prize-fighter—Punch. 
The Financier—Mint Julep. 
The Fat Man—Stout. 
The Hypochondriac—Champagne. 
The Lumberman—Sauterne. 
The Invalid—Ale. 
The Preacher—Sundae. 
The Shoemaker—Cobbler. 
The Undertaker—Beer. 
The Wife Beater—Liqueur. 
The Promoter—Water. Philip Collom 
THE BROKER’S VALENTINE 
By William Wallace Whitelock 


I send you herewith, by a messenger small, 
Who ’s dressed in the scantiest style, 

A large batch of stock—you may have it on call, 
In case you should think it worth while. 

It ’s issued by me as a share in my heart, 
And though listed at par, my advice 

Is to buy it dirt cheap, as you may at the start—- 
I know we won’t split on the price. 


You ask if I ever have offered before 
The stock that I’m offering you here? 

Ahem! well, the truth is I’m offering you more 
Than I’ve offered for many a year. 

In fact, you may have what is known on the street 
As ‘a controlling interest.2 How strange, 

You insist on the price for the issue complete?— 
Just a share in your heart, in exchange. 
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The Coffee Drinker 


a few hours after breakfast—just about the time a business 


man should be alert. 


That’s the reaction from the coffee drug—caffeine. 


Coffee drinkers can realize how good it feels to be 
bright, elastic and assertive, when they quit coffee and use 
well boiled 


POSTUM 


for the morning beverage. 


There’s a Reason ”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LipPincorrT’s. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By 8. B. Kiser 


Not a bison roams the streets of Buffalo, 
There are men in Richmond who are poor, indeed; 

St. Louis is n’t saintly, as you know, 

And some of Reading’s people cannot read. 


At Dayton there are nights as well as days, 
While Fredericksburg has many Jims and Jacks; 

°T is little mirth that Joliet displays, 

And peace reigns o’er the scene at Battle Axe. 


No Sympatuy WanrTep 

There is a Baltimore man, a member of the city councils, who, 
his friends aver, is one of the most unreasonable grumblers in the 
Monumental City. 

Not long ago he had a slight attack of rheumatism, during which 
he was carefully and skilfully nursed by his wife. 

One day the good woman was so moved by the sufferings of her 
spouse that she burst into tears as she sat by his bedside. This 
recurred several times, much to the disgust and annoyance of the 


husband. 

** How are you getting on? ” asked a ‘riend who had dropped in 
to see the sufferer. 

“ Very badly, indeed,” was the reply. “ And it’s all my wife’s 
fault.” 

“ What!” demanded the friend, astonished. 

“Yes. The doctor said that humidity was bad for me; and yet 
she sits there and weeps and weeps!” 


Edwin Tarrisse 


YES, HE DID 


By Laura Simmons 


There once lived a jolly young Mr. 

Who called on another man’s sr. 
The lights had burned low 
When he started to go, 

So this sprightly young Mr. just kr. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


“Out-Door Children” 


are healthy, happy, well developed chil- 
dren, the rose bloom on their cheeks 
tells the tale. Careful mothers daily use 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


to guard tender skins from the effect of win- 
ter wind and weather, thus insuring 
asmooth, clear, healthy complexion. 

Use Mennen’s after bathing and 

after shaving. In the nursery it is 
indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is 
put up in non-refillable boxes—the 
“Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPiINcortT’s. 
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Tue Onty Way 

Little Ruth had been quietly listening to her mother’s description 
of heaven as she patted her big doll’s golden head, and affectionately 
pressed it to her breast. Suddenly she turned to her mother and 
said, “* Mother, can dolls go to heaven? ” 

“No, Ruth,” her mother replied. ‘* Heaven is for people, not 
for dolls.” 

“ Would I have to leave dollie here if I went to heaven? ” asked 
Ruth. 

“I’m afraid you would, Ruth.” 

“ Well, then, mother,” said Ruth resignedly, “ when they come 
for me Ill be very perlite, an’ say, ‘ No, thanks, Mister Angel ’; an, 
then I ’Il take dollie an’ my rockin’-chair an’ go an’ sit by th’ fire.” 
W. Dayton Wegefarth 


A Vain APPEAL 

John Hunter was a darky given to chastising his wife. 

* You, John,” said a neighbor one day, “ Susanna say, ef you 
don’t quit beatin’ her she gwine ter de Freedman Bureau! ” 

“She do, do she?” he replied with scorn. ‘ Now lemme tell 
yer, wunst an’ fer all! Susanna my wife! An’ so long as she go 
*bout her bizness I gwine leff her ’lone. But w’en she git ter cut- 
tin’ up I gwine beat her, an’ ther ain’t no bureau nor no side bode 


nor yit no chist of drors what kin hol’ me back!” 
Mary Coles Carrington 


AFFINITY 
By R. W. Kauffman 


It is clear they were made for each other; 
What else can a kind fate intend? 

For, just to the penny, his salary 

Is the limit of what she can spend. 


Tue Loecic Or Ir 


* No news is good news,’ 
news and had heard nothing. 

“That ’s where you are wrong,” replied the consoling logician : 
“ because if, as you say, ‘ No news is good news,’ then if you had 
received good news, it would have been bad news, for no news being 
good news, how could any news be other than bad? ” 

But the other man refused to be comforted. —W. J. Lampton 


said the man who was expecting bad 
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“High as the 
ORIGINAL 


CHOCOLATE 


Satisfies Hunger, but 
does not create thirst. 


Wholesome as Bread 
and Butter, yet irre- 
sistibly Delicious. 
The Safest and Sanest 


Confection for 
Children. 


You never grow tired of 


The World’s Favorite 
Chocolate. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 
NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippINcoT?T’s. 
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FEBRUARY 

By McLandburgh Wilson 

The world was dull for lack of mirth, 
Its smiles were few and chary, 

Till to the earth, in kindly mood, 

The gods gave February. 


Then came Dan Cupid on the scene; 
To philosophic choosing, 

His highest joys or deepest woes 

Are equally amusing. 


George Washington in turn enriched 
The gayety of nations 

When of the cherry tree affair 

He made his explanations. 


Then came the tales of Honest Abe, 
As pointed as a steeple; 

A landmark in a vale of tears 

For all the troubled people. 


Tue Lawyer AND THE BAKER 

A Boston lawyer tells of the conversation between a legal light 
of that city, about to furnish a bill of costs, and his client, a baker. 
“TI hope, sir,” said the latter, “ that you will make it as light 


as possible.” 
“You might perhaps say that to the foreman of your estab- 
ght perhap: y y 


lishment,” suggested the attorney, with a frigid smile; “ but that 
is not the way I make my bread!” 


Elgin Burroughs 


Philosophy is a fancy umbrella that somehow you can’t open 


when it rains. L. T. H. 


Knock, and the world knocks with you; 
Boost, and you boost alone. 


Ellis O. Jones 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to 
write for Illustrated Folder and Rates. 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN _ 


Tm writing to advertisers, kindly mention 
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A Corprat Coox 
“ How do you like that new cook of yours? ” asks the neighbor. 
“Ts she nice? ” 
“ Nice?” enthusiastically echoes the other. ‘“ Nice? Why, 
she treats me as though she considered me her equal.” 


With a sigh of envy, the neighbor changes the subject. 
W. D. Nesbit 


THE VERSES MEN DO 
By Charles 8. O’Donnell 


If when I die my songs take shape 
And meet the blame which I escape, 
I shall not wonder, now, no less, 
They know of time the wear and stress. 
Why, in my chamber all about 
My songs are ever wearing out. 
These Morris chairs—frayed plush of green— 
Were sonnets in Smith’s Magazine. 
My wobbly desk—this seems pedantic— 
Strode epic through the deep Atlantic. 
The songs I hung on Munsey’s tree 
In clothes now feebly echoed be 
_ (Except that tie, with the polka dots, 
Which was a joke in Lipprncort’s.) 
And so, I say, if the remains 
Of what I write some one takes pains 
To make a book of, just report, 
“He was the fragmentary sort.” 


Stow Bur Sure 

A Philadelphia clergyman is the father of a son whose habits 
of unpunctuality are a sore trial. Nevertheless the youth’s ready 
tongue is a source of secret delight to the parent. 

Once the young man appeared at Sunday breakfast twenty 
minutes after the appointed time. . 

“Son,” said the minister reproachfully, as he held his watch so 
that the youth might see its accusing face, “do you think this is 
right? Do you honestly think it is right? ” 

“ Well, father,” returned the young man, regretfully, “ I wish 
it were about twenty minutes fast, but as you ask me to say 
honestly, I am afraid it’s just about right.” Fenimore Martin 
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Advertisement 
You, Stay Convinced 


magazine 


HEN you read in this 

the advertisement of a manufacturer 
who has paid for the space used, to con- 
vince you that it is to your interest to 
buy his goods, and you go to a dealer 
where such articles are usually handled for 
sale, do not let the dealer or one of his 
clerks sell you something else which he 
claims is “just as good.” If an adver- 


tisement convinced you, it was because of 
the element of truth which it contained. 
We accept only such advertisements as - 
we believe truthfully describe the goods 


for sale. 


Insist on Getting What You Ask For 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIpPINncortT’s. 
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“ Rerurnep For Creprr ” 

The visitors are talking of the new styles, while the bright 
child of the household listens with delight. 

“ Goodness knows what we will have to look like next,” declares 
a lady with double chins and accessories. ‘This season they say 
we can’t have any hips. No hips! What’s one to do with them?” 

* Mamma can return hers to the store and have them credited 
on next month’s bill,” prattles the little darling of the household, 


and a dense silence ensues. W. D. Nesbit 


A MELANCHOLY ROMANCE 
By E. F. Moberly 


Sad were the waves when he wooed her; 
Sad was her first batch of bread; 

Sad were his thoughts on the morning 
Sad irons she threw at his head. 


Nor? 

An Alabama man, meeting an old darky formerly in his ser- 
vice, put to him the usual question: 

“ Well, Jed, how are you to-day?” 

“ Tol’able, sah, tol’able!” cautiously replied Jed. “ Ah’d be 
all right, sah, if it wa’ n’t for de rheumatism in mah right laig.” 

“ Ah, well, Jed, we must n’t complain,” said the questioner. 
“ We're all getting old, and old age does not come alone.” 

“ Old age, sah!” was the indignant protestation of Jed. “ Old 
age ain’t got nuthin’ to do wid it, sah. Heah’s mah other laig 


jest as old, an’ dat ’s sound an’ soople as kin be!” 
Howard Morse 


PROMOTED 
The seventeen-year-old daughter of a widely known naval 


officer was entertaining a friend in Washington, when the latter 
gave expression to her delight that the eldest sister of the girl 
in question had become engaged to a lieutenant in the same service 
as her father. 

“ But I’m sure you’re going to miss your sister dreadfully,” 
she added. 

The other smiled. “Oh, dear, yes!” she exclaimed. “ But 
just think of it, my dear—this change advances me e number!” 

T. 
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Caffeine 
Trit- the 


| Colds,Grip,Headache, Neuralgia, | °: 


Serial Number 959. Ills; Offsets Chili and Exposure. 


ORANGEINE 

Formula Since 1892 SALES 

As a result of public 
6 appreciation, from 


past ten years’ 


Homeopathic 
aration of Man- Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on experience, the 


Orangeine sales for 


second week in 


December were 


anteed under the 
“Food and Drags Act | Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common | 16,000.00 over one 


million powders. 


who has any medical skill or medical sense.” 


A. ©. SMrru, u, Pans’ T. SUFFOLK HosPITaL AND D1s- led me to believe that 
PENSARY. “We have used Orangeine for years, year, finds its use very beneficial.’ 


and certainly it asa very meritorious preparation." Dr. Henry TYLpes 
Rey. W. C. Goopwin, Mourne, Kas.: ‘‘It is an excellent 
remedy for many ills.” 


CENTRAL CrTy, Ky.. writes: 
is the only — for Colds and Grip. 
ideally it to every physician." 


Prevents Sickness! Secures Good Health! 


A, Great Physician says: “You, don't have to 
NGEINE. Your Perfect Formula talks to everybody as overs f and are constantly giving it to others, with excellent 
resu 


Mrs. T. J. Peppicorp, OaKLAND, Mp., writes: have IW. TEXAS, writes: “After seven 
used Orangeine for six years and regard it as the most valu- mt of y-——---% I am so nearly free from all ills as 
able preventive remedy of pom Thav have any knowledge.” scarcely ever to need it, but it still ty a never failing source of 

a; J. W. TILLINGHAST, CLEVELAND, O., writes: ‘““M. relief when called into requisition. 

rience convinces me that ine Powders are of incalt Mr. EpMunND Munnar, Bnooxtam, Y.: “T have been 
d my experience has 


ble value as a household remedy. and preventive.” vsin Memes a for t 
: ‘My mother, in her 86th 


free, with full information. 


We want you to enjoy Orangeine as others 


25-Cent Packag e FREE! enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggis's 
everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 


$1.00 packages, we will be ag on receipt of your postal request, to mail you 25-cent package 
THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., CHIcaco. 


-cent and» 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


in the Modern City 
By MARY E. RICHMOND 


Philadelphia Society or Organizing Charity. 


Miss Richmond’s first book was written for charity workers. Her second 
audience. It describes, in a simple, straightforward way, conditions in a modern 


neighborliness. 


contributors and supporsert, because it gives a clear ex 


work to the every-day life of the church-member, and the citizen. 


V. THe TENANT. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publication 


. THE MAN ON THE STREET. 


ON CONDITIONS THAT AFFECT NEIGHBORLINESS 


The Good Neighbor 


Author of ‘ Friendly Visiting Among the Poor.’ General Secretary of the 


16mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. Limp leather, 80 cents, net. Postage 5 cents extra. 


is for a larger 
city that affect 


Directors of charities and social reform movements will wish to see this book read by their 
lanation of the relation of organized social 


. INTRODUCTION. 
Il. THe In THE City. VII. THe Distrgss.: 
Ill. THe CHILD aT Work. VILL. THE INVALID. 
IV. THe ApuLT WorKER. IX. THe CONTRIBUTOR. 
X. .THeE CHURCH-MEMBER. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincortr’s. 
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Like Faruer, Lixe Son 

Rev. Dr. Somers was in the habit of addressing Sarah, his 
wife, in polysyllables when he wished the children to leave the room. 
He never dreamed that they understood, until nine-year-old. Jack, 
recovering from measles, was one day enjoying the dear privilege — 
of hearing his mother read aloud. 

The Doctor ventured in and began softly, “ Sara 

Up rose Master Jack in bed. “ Sarah,” quoth he, “ eliminate 
the obnowxious element!” Mary Coles Carrington 


” 


Wuar Witt He Do Wir Ir? 

Anent the swarm of incompetents who aspire to office, John 
Temple Graves tells this story: While travelling one time he 
noticed a little yellow cur which was pursuing the train with loud 
barks and every sign of displeasure. An old farmer just in front 
of Mr. Graves was greatly amused at the sight, and, turning 
around, he said: 


“IT wonder what he ’d do with it if he caught it?” 
John E. Rosser 


UP TO DATE 
By Alice E. Allen 


Our magazines now come so early, 

We look at the Christmastide cuts 
And read all the Christmastide stories 
While cracking our Thanksgiving nuts. 


At Christmas, while bells are still chiming, 
And Christmas tree tapers still shine, 
We ’re chopping with Washington’s hatchet, 
And sending our last valentine. 


When Washington’s Birthday does get here 
To set all the banners a-swing, 

We wonder why they are still flying,— 

We ’re reading sweet poems on spring. 


Why, if things go on in this fashion,— 

Just mark you my words—very soon 
We ’ll all keep the Fourth in mid-winter, 
And say “Happy New Year” in June. 
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PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


To those who are accustomed to seek the more genial skies and climate of the South 
during the autumn, winter, and spring, Pinehurst, North Carolina, scarcely needs intro- 
duction. Of recent years it has come to be known as the favorite place for those who 
wish to escape the rigors of a northern winter and seek the maximum of personal com- 
jort where the enjoyment of outdoor recreation and sport is allied with wholesome and 
congenial social life. 

Pinehurst is a resort in the fullest sense of our American conception of the word, and 
yet it is ideally conditioned for those who feel the need of a quiet place to give new vigor 
to tired brains or bodies, new tone to worn-out nerves. 

Government investigations have proved that the long-leaf pine region of the Middle 
South, in the centre of which Pinehurst is located, has more recuperative qualities in its 
atmosphere than any other section east of Colorado. Its altitude of seven hundred feet 
above sea level, and its sandy soil, give it the remarkable dryness which precludes ma- 
laria, so common at extreme southern or coast resorts. The lack of moisture also insures 
each winter the preponderance of bright, sunny days for which the section is famous. 

There are four hotels in the Pinehurst system, all under the general management of 
Mr. H. W. Priest. 

The CAROLINA is one of the largest and finest resort hotels in America. It is open 
from January 15th until some time in April, with rates from $4 a day up. 

The Hotty Inn, a delightful family house, beautifully located, under the local man- 
agement of Mr, A. I. Creamer, open from November 20 to about the first of May, with 
rates from $3 per day upwards. 

The BERKSHIRE, with Mr. J. A. Sherrard as local manager, a great favorite, open 
from January 1 until some time in April, with rates from $2.50 upwards, and the 
HaRVARD, of which Mr. F. H. Abbott is local manager, opens November 1 with rates 
from $2.50 per day upwards. 

Free literature, giving the fullest and most detailed information, will be sent to any 
one addressing Pinehurst General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Od and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


“MRS. SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNncoTtT’s. 
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A DIAGNOSIS 
By Philip Collom 
To her tongue it felt just like a pimple. 
Said the doctor, “It’s awfully simple 
To give you relief, 
But it’s my firm ‘belief 
That it ’s merely the back of -your dimple.” 


Tue Woman He Wanted 


When Senator James A. Hemenway of Indiana was campaign- 
ing in Southern Indiana recently he delivered an address before an 
audience of farmers in a country school-house. 

In the course of his remarks he reviewed the great agricultural 
prosperity of the country, and as an illustration told a story of 
a poor farmer who had died, leaving to his wife the farm heavily 
mortgaged. He said that the widow set to work with a will and 
succeeded upon one year’s wheat crop in paying off the entire 
mortgage. 

When he had completed his speech, the Senator, as is customary 
on such occasions, shook hands and greeted the members of his 
audience. One middle-aged farmer finally approached him 
thoughtfully and began: 

** Senator, you tole a story "bout the widow raising a mortgage 
on one year’s crop? ” 

“Yes, my friend, that was a true story. It happened only 
last year, during our prosperous times.” 

“Senator, could you tell me who that widow is? ” queried the 
farmer. “She’s jist the kind of woman I’ve ben lookin’ for 


all the time.” John H. McNeely 
wt 


In THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
Business Man: “1 want a typewriter ribbon, please.” 
Salesgirl; “ Is she brunette or blonde, sir? ” Walter Pulitzer 


THE REASON WHY 


By Laura Simmons 


There was a young artist named Hugh, 

Whose paintings were certainly trugh. 
He drew Aphrodite 
Without any nite, 

And raised quite a hullabalugh. 
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Sumptuous Set 


On Remarkable Germs 


ippi tt’s Magazine has just imported an ideal set 
Lipp nce g of Shakespeare—the most ar- 


tistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. We 
offer them now on terms so low as to be within the reach of all. 


Note These Specifications 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4x6'% inches, averaging 


over 350 pages each. 
The Bindings are a deep red full morocco and a durable cloth, rich 


and substantial, gilt tops and lettering, Shakespearian monogram on sides 
—models of beauty and refinement. 
The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light 


and delicate. 
The Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy 


to read. 


Enclosed in a Rich Morocco Case 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red morocco case, 
size 104%x634x4% inches. The case bears the name and the coat of arms of the 
immortal bard stamped in gold upon the top and front—which lift and lower, respectively, 
so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 

The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The next two years will 
show marked improvements month by month. 

The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve months, 
bring you the entire set, morocco binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine 
for two full years. 

One dollar down, and one dollar a month for eight months entitles you to the entire 
set, cloth binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine for one year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 
I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for ...... year.. and 
Shakespeare’s COMPLETE WORKS, in .......---.-..-... binding, and case, at the special price of 
(enclosed ), and $1.00 a month, beginning with. ......... 


watil I have paid............ 


It is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, ine} 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title Here 

does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid. I will return 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I do 
hot like them, and you are to return my money in full. 


Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncorT’s. — 
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WISDOM 
By W. J. Lampton 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 

Instead of wearing shoes too small, 

He wore a larger size. 


P. S. A zealous effort was made to substitute “ woman” for 
“man” in the first line of this stanza, but it would n’t fit. The 4 
poetic foot will not go into a place too small for it. 


Wuar’s in A Name? 
Hans: “ Dot’s a foine dog you got. Vat’s de name? ” 
Heins: “ You betcher it’s a foine dog. De name is Psalm.” 
Hans: ‘“* You make me smile. Sooch a name fer a dog. Vy you 

calls it Psalm? ” 

Heins: “ Vell, it’s not a Hymn.” 


W. Dayton Wegefarth 


Tuere to STay 
“ And now, madam,” said the undertaker, a few days after the 


funeral, “I presume you wish to have a suitable headstone for your 
husband.” 
A “ Yes,” sighed the widow; “and I guess a plain, simple one, 
with an appropriate inscription, would be best. John never did like 
anything elaborate.” 

“ Precisely. He was a kind, domestic, home-loving man, I 
believe? ” 

“ A kind man, yes, and a good husband, but not exactly domes- 
tic. Sometimes I would n’t hardly see him for a week at a time. 
You see, he belonged to so many societies and lodges that he was out 
a good deal. I often said I wished he was more domestic. He was 
a good husband, though. But I will leave the inscription to you.” 
he And so it happened that, a short time later, there appeared in 
the cemetery a plain white headstone, bearing, in addition to the 
dates of birth and death, simply the words: 


Joun JENKINSON 
At Home at Last 


at FP™ 1) 


j 
be 
Henry H. Day 
a 
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THE TISSOT PICTURES FREE 


Various reproduc- 

GREAT OFFER 
famed Tissot Bible 

Pictures have been 
sold at from $24.50 to $5000.00 a set. Now, for the first time, they are offered at a price within 
the reach of all. There are 120 pictures in full original colors, size 5x6 inches, of the Old Testa- 
ment Series and an equal number of the New. By our special offer, you may have either of 
these series free, post-paid anywhere in the United States or its possessions, and enclosed in a 


neat portfolio, by subscribing for Lippincott’s Magazine for fourteen months. These are 
really faithful, beautiful, and artistic reproductions of these masterpieces of sacred art. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 14 Months Both forthe 3.00 
TISSOT BIBLE PICTURES, 120 Subjects ) Magazine — 


49> Select either the Old or the New Testament Series, as you may prefer. 
If you desire to have both, send us $5.75 for two subscriptions and both series 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, allies 1908 
Philadelphia, 

I enclose $3.00, for which send me LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for fourteen months, 


beginning with the __________ issue. Also mail me, post-paid and without charge, the 
—____— Testament Series of the Tissot Bible Pictures, and portfolio. 
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Cuamp Ciark To THE Rescve 

Representative Champ Clark frequently visited Washington be- 
fore his election to the House and thought he was pretty well known 
there. On one occasion he went to the capital, on business for a 
client. He was surprised and pleased to meet an old friend and- 
- townsman at the hotel Mr. Clark had selected for his stay. 

“ Well, well, if it isn’t Brown!” exclaimed Mr. Clark. “ I’m 
glad to see you. Is there anything I can do for you? ” 

Mr. Brown thanked Mr. Clark, but could n’t think of anything. 

Then Mr. Clark took his friend by the arm and marched him 
to the hotel clerk’s desk, saying: 

**T can do you one good turn, anyhow.” 

** Clerk,” added Mr. Clark, when they had reached that func- 
tionary, “ this is my friend, Mr. Brown. I want you to treat him 
right. Let him have whatever he wants, and if he gets extravagant 
and runs out of cash, just charge it to me.” 

“Why, yes,” said the clerk; “I know Mr. Brown very well, 
sir, but who are you?” Elgin Burroughs 


ISN’T THIS INE.? 
By Ellis 0. Jones 


There was an old lady in Me. 
Who ‘built many castles in Spe. 
Which she vowed she would see 
When they let her go free 
From the hospital for the inse. 


Harp Fate 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt University, like others of 


similar office, is known to his students by the briefer name of 
* Chance.” 

Besides being the University’s chief executive, he is also its 
head professor of Latin, and—the boys say—prize long-talker at 
chapel exercises. One day after a protracted discourse, while con- 
ducting a class in Horace, he called on a certain student to read, 
who did so in utter innocence and absolute accuracy as follows: “ It 
is hard for us to endure the blows of chance.” 

The class burst out in a roar of laughter, and as the “ Chance’ 
joined in, the dumfounded student perceived the modern signifi- 
cance of ancient words. J. EB. R. 
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